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Exigence 
Beth Colson 
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Call for Unity and Letter from 
Birmingham Jail 
Alabama Clergymen and Martin Luther King, Jr. 
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Evaluation Arguments 
Andrea A. Lunsford and John J. Ruszkiewicz 


Understanding Evaluctions 


Criteria of Eva 
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The following example comes from a celebratory defense of art and artists by musician, songwriter, 
and producer T Bone Burnett, delivered at the 2016 AmericanaFest music festival in Nashville. The 
energy of his language and the memorable examples likely solidify the case that music is foundational 
to the American mythology: 


This is the story of the United States: a kid walks out of his home with a song and nothing 
else, and conquers the world, We have replicated that phenomenon over and over: Elvis 
Presley, ... Rosetta Tharpe, Johnny Cash, Howlin Wolf, Mahalia Jackson, Bob Dylan, John 
Coltrane, Billie Holiday. 


—T Bone Burnett, Nashville, TN, September 22, 2016 


rm 


Aa Webtes Getty 


T Bone Burnett gave the keynote speech at the AmericanaFest 
(Americana Music Festival & Conference) in Nashville. 


In evaluation arguments, don’t be afraid to concede a point when evidence goes contrary to the 
overall claim you wish to make. If you're really skillful, you can even turn a problem into an argumen- 
-y Mantle in the 


tative asset, as Bob Costas does in acknowledging the flaws of baseball great Mic 


process of praising him: 


None of us, Mickey included, would want to be held to account for every moment of our 
lives. But how many of us could say that our best moments were as magnificent as his? 


—Bob Costas, “Eulogy for Mickey Mantle” 


Considering Design and Visuals 


Visual components play a significant role in many kinds of evaluation arguments, especially during po- 
litical campaigns. But they can also be important in more technical arguments as well (see for instance 
the Our World In Data graph on p. 128). As soon as numbers are involved in supporting your claim, 
think about ways to arrange quantitative information in tables, charts, graphs, or infographics to make 
the information more accessible to readers. Visual elements are especially helpful when comparing 
items.The facts can seem to speak for themselves if they are presented with care and deliberation. 

But don’t ignore other basic design features of a text—such as headings for the different criteria 
you're using or, in online evaluations, links to material related to your subject 
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Guide to writing an evaluation 


Finding a Topic 


You're entering an argument of evaluation when you: 


make a judgment about quality: Citizen Kane is probably the finest film ever made by an American 
director. 


challenge such a judgment: Citizen Kane is vastly overrated by most film critics. 


construct a ranking or comparison: Citizen Kane is a more intellectually challenging movie than 
Casablanca. 

explore criteria that might be used in making critical judgments: Criteria for judging films are 
evolving as the production and audiences of films become ever more international. 


Issues of evaluation crop up everywhere—in the judgments you make about public figures or 
policies; in the choices you make about instructors and courses; in the recommendations you offer 
about books, films, or television program; in the preferences you exercise in choosing products, 
activities, or charities. Evaluations typically use terms or images that indicate value or rank—good/ 
bad, effective /ineffective, best /worst, competent /incompetent, successfil/unsuccessful. When you can choose 
a topic for an evaluation, consider writing about something on which others regularly ask your 
opinion or advice. 


Researching Your Topic 
You can research issues of evaluation by using the following sources: 
» journals, reviews, and magazines (for current political and social issues) 
* books (for assessing judgments about history, policy, etc.) 
* biographies (for assessing people) 
» research reports and scientific studies 
« books, magazines, and Web sites for consumers 
* periodicals and Web sites that cover entertainment and sports 
+ blogs and social media sites that explore current topics 


Surveys and polls can be useful in uncovering public attitudes: What kinds of movies are young people 
seeing today? Who are the most admired people in the country? What activities or businesses are thriving or 
waning? You'll discover that Web sites, newsgroups, and blogs thrive on evaluation. (Ever receive an 
inyitation to “like” something on social media?) Browse these public forums for ideas, and, when 
possible, explore your own topic ideas there. But remember that all sources need to be critically 
assessed themselves; examine each source carefully, making sure that it is legitimate and credible. 


Formulating a Claim 
After exploring your subject, try to draw up a full and specific claim that lets readers know 
where you stand and on what criteria you'll base your judgments. Come up with a thesis that’s 
challenging enough to attract readers’ attention. In developing a thesis, you might begin with 
questions like these: 

* What exactly is my opinion? Where do 1 stand? 

* Can I make my judgment more clear-cut? 

* Do I need to narrow or qualify my claim? 


* By what standards will I make my judgment? 
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* Will readers or viewers accept my criteria, or will I have to defend them, too? What criteria 
might others offer? 


* What evidence or major reasons can I offer in support of my evaluation? 


For a conventional evaluation, such as a book or restaurant review, your thesis should be a complete 
statement, In one sentence, make a claim of evaluation and state the reasons that support it. Be sure 
your claim is specific. Anticipate the questions readers might have: Who? What? Where? Under what 
conditions? With what exceptions? In all cases? Don’t expect readers to guess where you stand. 


For a more exploratory argument, you might begin (and even end) with questions about the 
process of evaluation itself, What are the qualities we seek—or ought to—in our political leaders? What 
does it say about our cultural values when we find so many viewers entertained by so-called reality shows 
on television? What might be the criteria for collegiate athletic programs consistent with the values of higher 
education? Projects that explore topics like these might not begin with straightforward theses or 
have the intention to persuade readers. 


Examples of Evaluative Claims 
Though they may never receive Oscars for their work, Tom Cruise and Angela Bassett 
deserve credit as actors who have succeeded in a wider range of film roles than most of their 
contemporaries. 


The much-vaunted population shift back to urban areas in the United States has really been 
mostly among rich, educated, and childless people who can afford the high costs of living 
there. 

The most remarkable aspect of Elon Musk as an entrepreneur is the way he blatantly uses 
public money to build his companies—from Tesla to SpaceX. 


Jimmy Carter has been highly praised for his work as a former president of the United States, 
but history may show that even his much-derided term in office laid the groundwork for the 
foreign policy and economic successes now attributed to later administrations. 

Young adults today are shying away from diving into the housing market because they no 
longer believe that homeownership is a key element in economic success. 


Preparing a Proposal 


If your instructor asks you to prepare a proposal for your project, here’s a format that may help: 
State your thesis completely. If you're having trouble doing so, try outlining it in Toulmin 
terms: 

Claim: 
Reason(s): 
‘Warrant(s): 


Alternatively, you might describe your mtention to explore a particular question of evaluation 
in your project, with the thesis perhaps coming later. 


+ Explain why this issue deserves attention. What’ at stake? 


* Identify whom you hope to reach through your argument and why these readers would 
be interested in it. 


* Briefly discuss the key challenges you anticipate in preparing your argument. 


* Determine what research strategies you'll use. What sources do you expect to consult? 
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Considering Genre and Media 


Your instructor may specify that you use a particular genre and/or medium. If not, ask yourself 
these questions to help you make a good choice: 


+ Whar genre is most appropriate for your argument of evaluation? Does it call for an academic 
essay, a report, an infographic, a video, or something else? 

* What medium is most appropriate for your argument? Would it be best delivered orally to a 
live audience? Presented as an audio essay or podcast? Presented in print only or in print with 
illustrations? 


* Will you need visuals, such as moving or still images, maps, graphs, charts—and what function 
will they play in your argument? Make sure they are not just “added on” but are necessary 
components of the argument. 


Thinking about Organization 
Your evaluation will likely include elements such as the following: 
* an evaluative claim that makes a judgment about a person, idea, or object 


» the criterion or criteria by which you'll measure your subject 


an explanation or justification of the criteria (if necessary) 


evidence that the particular subject meets or falls short of the stated criteria 


consideration of alternative views and counterarguments 


All these elements may be present in arguments of evaluation, but they won't follow a specific 
order. In addition, you'll often need an opening paragraph to explain what you're evaluating and 
why. Tell readers why they should care about your subject and take your opinion seriously. 


Getting and Giving Response: Questions for Peer Response 


Your instructor may assign you to a group for the purpose of reading and responding to each 
other's drafts. [f not, ask for responses from serious readers or consultants at a writing center. Use 
the following questions to evaluate a colleague's draft. Be sure to illustrate your comments with 
examples; specific comments help more than general observations. 


The Claim 
Is the claim an argument of evaluation? Does it make a critical judgment about something? 


Does the claim establish clearly what’s being evaluated? 


Is the claim too sweeping or too narrow? Does it need to be qualified or expanded? 


Will the criteria used in the evaluation be clear to readers? Do the criteria need to be defined 
more precisely? 


Are the criteria appropriate ones to use for this evaluation? Are they controversial? Should 
they be defended? 


Evidence for the Claim 


+ Is enough evidence provided to show that what's being evaluated meets the established 
criteria? If not, what additional evidence is needed? 


+ Is the evidence in support of the claim simply announced, or are its significance and 
appropriateness analyzed? Is more detailed discussion needed? 


» Are any objections readers might have to the claim, criteria, or evidence adequately addressed? 
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* What kinds of sources are cited? How credible and persuasive will they be to readers? What 
other kinds of sources might work better? 


* Are all quotations introduced with appropriate signal phrases (such as “As Tyson argues...) 
and blended smoothly into the writer’s sentences? 


+ Are all visual sources labeled, introduced, and commented upon? 


Organization and Style 
+ How are the parts of the argument organized? Is this organization effective? 


* Will readers understand the relationships among the claims, supporting reasons, warrants, and 
evidence? If not, how might those connections be clearer? Does every visual serve a clear 
purpose? Are more transitions needed? Would headings or graphic devices help? 


Are the transitions or links from point to point, sentence to sentence, and paragraph to 
paragraph clear and effective? If not, how could they be improved? 


Are all visuals carefully integrated into the text? Is cach visual introduced and commented on 
to point out its significance? Is each visual labeled as a figure or a table and given a caption as 
well as a citation? 


Is the style suited to the subject? Is it too formal, casual, or technical? Can it be improved? 


Which sentences seem effective? Which ones seem weaker, and how could they be improved? 
Should short sentences be combined, and any longer ones be broken up? 


How effective are the paragraphs? Too short or too long? How can they be improved? 


Which words or phrases seem effective? Do any seem vague or inappropriate for the audience 
or the writer's purpose? Are technical or unfamiliar terms defined? 


Spelling, Punctuation, Mechanics, Documentation, and Format 
+ Are there any errors in spelling, punctuation, capitalization, and the like? 


« Is the documentation appropriate and consistent? 


* Does the paper or project follow an appropriate format? Is it well designed and attractively 
presented? 
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Causal Arguments 
Andrea A. Lunsford and John J. Ruszkiewicz 


Understanding Causal Arguments 


Americans seem to be getting fatter, so fat in fact that we hear often about the “obesity crisis” in the 
United States. But what is behind this rise in weight? Rachel Berl, writing for U.S. News and World 
Report, points to the combination of unhealthy foods and a sedentary lifestyle. Berl quotes Harvard 
nutrition professor Walter Willett, who notes that individuals with lower income and lower education 
are more likely to buy inexpensive foods high in refined sugar and starch: 


“There is no single, simple answer to explain the obesity patterns” in America, says 
Willett...."More deeply, [obesity] also reflects lower public investment in education, public 
transportation, and recreational facilities," he says. The bottom line: cheap, unhealthy foods 
mixed with a sedentary lifestyle have made obesity the new normal in America. 


—Rachel Pomerance Berl 


Many others agree that as processed fast food and other things such as colas have gotten more and 
more affordable, consumption of them has gone up, along with weight. But others offer different theo- 
ries for the rise in obesity. 

‘Whatever the reasons for our increased weight, the consequences can be measured by everything 
from the width of airliner seats to the rise of diabetes in the general population. Scientists, social crit- 
ics, and health gurus offer many explanations, and some are challenged or refuted. But figuring out ex- 
actly what's going on is a national concern—and an important example of cause-and-effect argument. 


Ky 
: 
a 
FI 
a 
; 


Chapter 20,“Causal Arguments,” from Everything's an Argument, Eighth Edition, by Andrea A. Lunsford and John J. Ruszkiewicz, 
278 (Chapter 11). Copyright © 2019 by Bedford/St. Martin’. 
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Causal arguments—from the causes of an opioid addiction crisis in many American communi- 
ties to the consequences of ocean pollution around the globe—are at the heart of many major policy 
decisions, both national and international. But arguments about causes and effects also inform choices 
that people make every day. Suppose that you need to petition for a grade change because you were 
unable to turn in a final project on time. You'd probably enumerate the reasons for your failure—the 
illness of your hamster, followed by an attack of the hives, followed by a crash of your computer— 
hoping that an associate dean reading the petition might see these explanations as tragic enough to 
change your grade. In identifying the causes of the situation, you're implicitly arguing that the effect 
(your failure to submit the project on time) should be considered in a new light. Unfortunately, the 
administrator might accuse you of faulty causality and propose that your failure to complete the proj- 
ect is due more to procrastination than to the reasons you offer—a causal analysis of her own. 

Causal arguments exist in many forms and frequently appear as part of other arguments (such as 
evaluations or proposals). It may help focus your work on causal arguments to separate them into three 
major categories: 


Arguments that state a cause and then examine its effects 
Effect B 
leads to =<. Effect C 
Effect D 


Arguments that state an effect and then trace the effect back to its causes 


Cause A 


Effect D 


Arguments that move through a series of links: A causes B, which leads to C and 
perhaps to D 


Cause A -» leads toCauseB —» leads toCauseC -+ leads to Effect D 


Arguments That State a Cause and Then Examine Its Effects 


What would happen if Congress ever came together and passed immigration reform that gave millions 
of people in the United States a legal pathway to citizenship? Before such legislation could be enacted, 
the possible consequences of this “cause” would have to be examined in detail and argued intensely. In 
fact, groups on all sides of this hot-button issue have been doing so for decades now, and they gen- 
erally posit different outcomes. In this debate, you'd be successful if you could convincingly describe 
the consequences of such a change and make people see them as beneficial. Alternatively, you could 
challenge the causal explanations made by groups you don’t agree with. But, either way, speculation 
about causes and effects can be dicey simply because life is complicated. 

Consider the following passage from an essay in the Chronicle of Higher Education by political 
scientist and self-identifying liberal Mark Lilla, in which he describes the effects that he believes follow 
from focusing too single-mindedly on “identity politics,” especially in higher education: 


Identity politics on the left was at first about large classes of people—African-Americans, 
women, gays—seeking to redress major historical wrongs by mobilizing and then working 
through our political institutions to secure their rights. But by the 1980s it had given way to 
a pseudo-politics of self-regard and increasingly narrow and exclusionary self-definition that 
is now cultivated in our colleges and universities. The main result has been to turn young 
people back onto themselves, rather than turning them outward toward the wider world 
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they share with others. It has left them unprepared to think about the common good in 
non-identity terms and what must be done practically to secure it—especially the hard and 
unglamorous task of persuading people very different from themselves to join a common 
effort. Every advance of liberal identity consciousness has marked a retreat of effective 
liberal political consciousness. 

—Mark Lilla, “How Colleges Are Strangling Liberalism” 


Predictably, Professor Lilla’s causal analysis received much attention and criticism, but he raised issues 
and described consequences that merit serious discussion. 


Arguments That State an Effect and Then Trace the Effect Back to Its 
Causes 
This type of argument might begin with a specific effect (an unprecedented drop in sales of traditional 
four-door sedans) and then trace it to its most likely causes (the popularity of crossover SUVs, avail- 
ability of all-wheel drive SUVs, cheaper gas). Or you might examine the reasons auto manufacturers 
offer for the sales decline of their once most popular models—Honda Accords and Toyota Camrys— 
and decide whether their causal explanations pass muster. 

Like other types of causal arguments, those tracing effects to a cause can offer provocative insights. 
You can see that in a 2017 Adlantic article by Jean M. Twenge, already excerpted in Chapter 17. In the 
piece, Twenge, a professor at San Diego State University, examines research that documents disturb- 
ing behaviors she'd been noticing in post-millennial children and adolescents. She begins the piece 
describing those effects (generally) before going on to propose a not entirely surprising cause: 


\'ve been researching generational differences for 25 years, starting when | was a 
22-year-old doctoral student in psychology. Typically, the characteristics that come to define 
a generation appear gradually, and along a continuum. Beliefs and behaviors that were 
already rising simply continue to do so. Millennials, for instance, are a highly individualistic 
generation, but individualism had been increasing since the Baby Boomers turned on, 
tuned in, and dropped out. | had grown accustomed to line graphs of trends that looked 
like modest hills and valleys. Then | began studying [the current] generation. 
Around 2012, | noticed abrupt shifts in teen behaviors and emotional states. The 
gentle slopes of the line graphs became steep mountains and sheer cliffs, and many of the 
distinctive characteristics of the Millennial generation began to disappear. In all my analyses 
of generational data—some reaching back to the 1930s—| had never seen anything like it. 
At first | presumed these might be blips, but the trends persisted, across several 
years and a series of national surveys. The changes weren't just in degree, but in kind. The 
biggest difference between the Millennials and their predecessors was in how they viewed 
the world; teens today differ from the Millennials not just in their views but in how they 
spend their time. The experiences they have every day are radically different from those of 
the generation that came of age just a few years before them. 
What happened in 2012 to cause such dramatic shifts in behavior? It was after the 
Great Recession, which officially lasted from 2007 to 2009 and had a starker effect on 
Millennials trying to find a place in a sputtering economy. But it was exactly the moment 
when the proportion of Americans who owned a smartphone surpassed 50 percent. 
—Jean M. Twenge, “Have Smartphones Destroyed a Generation?” 
Twenge goes on to connect the iPhone (and its clones) to a host of specific effects, some positive, but 
most negative: fewer auto accidents; less drinking; higher rates of depression and suicide; declines in 
dating and sexual activity; avoidance of adult responsibilities. Needless to say, her analysis caused a stir, 
likely because many readers found the evidence she cited compelling. 
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Arguments That Move through a Series of Links: A Causes B, Which 
Leads to C and Perhaps to D 

As you might guess, entire arguments can be structured around a series of linked causal connections. 
But you can see that structure within individual paragraphs too when writers want to draw out the 
consequences of their cause/effect studies. Here are two such paragraphs near the end of Twenge’s 
essay (described above) on how smartphones have damaged a whole generation of children; note how 
she uses the causal links to emphasize the consequences over time of that addiction: 


The correlations between depression and smartphone use are strong enough to suggest 
that more parents should be telling their kids to put down their phone. As the technology 
writer Nick Bilton has reported, it's a policy some Silicon Valley executives follow. Even 
Steve Jobs limited his kids’ use of the devices he brought into the world. 

What's at stake isn’t just how kids experience adolescence. The constant presence 
of smartphones is likely to affect them well into adulthood. Among people who suffer an 
episode of depression, at least half become depressed again later in life. Adolescence is a 
key time for developing social skills; as teens spend less time with their friends face-to-face, 
they have fewer opportunities to practice them. In the next decade, we may see more 
adults who know just the right emoji for a situation, but not the right facial expression. 


What is happening now, Twenge argues, has predictable implications for the future. 


electoral causality loop 


(©ohn Atkinson, Wong Mande « secomics.comlurong-handl « wranghandel.com 
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Characterizing Causal Arguments 


Causal arguments tend to share several characteristics. 


They Are Often Part of Other Arguments 


Many stand-alone causal arguments address questions that are fundamental to our well-being: What 
accounts for the rise of violent extremist political groups—left and right—in the United States? What will happen 
as space travel moves into the private sector, thanks to companies like SpaceX, Blue Origin, and Virgin Galactic? 
How will the American middle class adjust to its diminishing status? What will happen to Europe or Japan if 
birthrates there continue to decline? 

But causal analyses often work to support other types of arguments—especially proposals. For 
example, a proposal to limit the time that people spend on social media might begin with evidence 
establishing that too much time on Facebook and Instagram can have dire psychological consequenc- 
es. This initial causal analysis then provides a rationale for the proposal argument that follows. 


They Are Almost Always Complex 


The complexity of most causal relationships makes it difficult to establish causes and effects. For 
example, in 2011 researchers at Northwestern University reported a startling correlation: youths who 
participated in church activities were far more likely to grow into obese adults than their counterparts 
who were not engaged in religious activities. How does one even begin to explain such a peculiar and 
unexpected finding? Too many church socials? Unhealthy food at potluck meals? More regular social 
engagement? Perhaps. 

Or consider the complexity of analyzing cause and effect when it relates to consuming specific 
foods. A Wall Street Journal article by economist Emily Oster examines the research behind many of 
the dietary prohibitions pregnant women routinely face. When she took the time to read the actual re- 
search behind the advice, Oster made interesting discoveries. Some of the causal connections stood up 
to scrutiny, but other claims were more ambiguous. The claim that light drinking could cause behavior 
problems in children was complicated by the fact that 45 percent of the women in the study who had 
one drink a day also used cocaine. As Oster wryly observed, “Perhaps the problem is that cocaine, not 
the occasional glass of Chardonnay, makes your child more likely to have behavior problems.” 

With all its careful details and qualifications, what Oster’s article illustrates—and it’s worth reading 
in its entirety—is that causal claims, even those you have heard routinely, are rarely simple or beyond 
scrutiny. 


They Are Often Definition Based 


One reason that causal arguments are complex is that they often depend on careful definitions. Recent 
figures from the U.S. Department of Education, for example, show that the number of high school 
dropouts is rising and that this rise has caused an increase in youth unemployment. But exactly how 
does the study define dropout? A closer look may suggest that some students (perhaps a lot) who drop 
out later “drop back in” and complete high school or that some who drop out become successful en- 
trepreneurs or business owners. Further, how does the study define employment? Until you can provide 
definitions for all key terms in a causal claim, you should proceed cautiously with your argument. 
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“The rise in-anemployment, however, which was someohat offset by an ex- 
panding job market, was countered by an upiurn in part-time dropouts, 
which, in turn, was diminished by seasonal factors, the anticipated summer 
slump, ond, over-all, a small but perceptible rise in actual employment.” 


1 ArnarThe New Yorker Collection/The Caton Ha 


Causal arguments can also be confusing. 


They Usually Yield Probable Rather Than Absolute Conclusions 


Because causal relationships are almost always complex or subtle, they seldom can yield more than a 
high degree of probability. Consequently, they are almost always subject to criticism or open to charges 
of false causality. (We all know smokers who defy the odds to live long, cancer-free lives.) Scientists in 
particular are wary when making causal claims. 

Even after an event, proving precisely what caused it can be hard. During the student riots of the 
late 1960s, for example, a commission was charged with determining the causes of riots on a particular 
campus. After two years of work and almost a thousand pages of evidence and reports, the commission 
was unable to pinpoint anything but a broad network of contributing causes and related conditions. 
And how many years is it likely to take to unravel all the factors responsible for the extended reces- 
sion and economic decline in the United States that began in 2008? After all, serious scholars are still 
arguing about the forces responsible for the Great Depression of 1929. 

To demonstrate that X caused Y, you must find the strongest possible evidence and subject it to 
the toughest scrutiny. But a causal argument doesn’t fail just because you can’t find a single compelling 
cause, In fact, causal arguments are often most effective when they help readers appreciate how tangled 
our lives and landscapes really are. 


Developing Causal Arguments 


Exploring Possible Claims 
To begin creating a strong causal claim, try listing some of the effects—events or phenomena—that 
you'd like to know the causes of: 


Why do college and university tuition costs so greatly outstrip the rate of inflation? 

Why are almost all the mothers in animated movies either dead to begin with or quickly 
killed off? 

Why have American schools largely abandoned technical training programs that, in the past, 
led to successful blue-collar careers? 

Why do so few younger Americans vote, even in major elections? 


Or try moving in the opposite direction, listing some phenomena or causes you're interested in and 
then hypothesizing what kinds of effects they may produce: 


+ What effect is fracking having on the development of alternative energy sources? 
* What consequences will follow from the politicization of traditional news organizations? 
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+ What will be the consequences if more liberal (or conservative) judges are appointed to the 
US. Supreme Court? 
* — What will happen as China and India become dominant industrialized nations? 


Read a little about the causal issues that interest you most, and then try them out on friends and 
colleagues. They might suggest ways to refocus or clarify what you want to do or offer leads to finding 
information about your subject. After some initial research, map out the causal relationship you want 
to explore in simple form: 


X might cause (or might be caused by) Y for the following reasons: 


t. 
2. 
3. (add more as needed) 


Such a statement should be tentative because writing a causal argument should be an exercise in 
which you uncover facts, not assume them to be true. Often, your early assumptions (Tisition was raised 
to renovate the stadium) might be undermined by the facts you later discover (Titition doesn’t fund the 
construction or maintenance of campus buildings). 

You might even decide to write a wildly exaggerated or parodic causal argument for humorous 
purposes. Humorist Dave Barry does this when he explains the causes of El Niio and other weather 
phenomena:“So we see that the true cause of bad weather, contrary to what they have been claiming 
all these years, is TV weather forecasters, who have also single-handedly destroyed the ozone layer via 
overuse of hair spray:’ Most of the causal reasoning you do, however, will take a serious approach to 
subjects that you, your family, and your friends care about. 


Defining the Causal Relationships 


In developing a causal claim, examine the various types of causes and effects in play in a given ar- 
gument and define their relationship. Begin by listing all the plausible causes or effects you need to 
consider. Then decide which are the most important for you to analyze or the easiest to defend or 
critique. The following chart on “Causes” may help you to appreciate some important terms and 
relationships. 


TYPE OF CAUSE WHAT IT IS OR DOES WHAT IT LOOKS LIKE 


Sufficient cause 


Enough for something to 
‘occur on its own 


Necessary cause Required for something to 
‘occur (but in combination 


with other factors) 


Precipitating 
cause 


Brings on a change 


Proximate cause Immediately present or visible 


cause of action 


Remote cause Indirect or underlying 


explanation for action 


‘One factor leads to a second, 
which reinforces the first, 
creating a cycle 


Reciprocal causes 


Lack of oxygen is sufficient to cause death 
Cheating on an exam is sufficient to fail a course 


Fuel is necessary for fire 
Capital is necessary for economic growth 


Protest march ignites a strike by workers 
Plane flies into strong thunderstorms 


Strike causes company to declare bankruptcy 
Powerful wind shear causes plane to crash 


Company was losing money on bad designs and 
inept manufacturing 


Wind shear warning failed to sound in cockpit 


Lack of good schools in a neighborhood leads to 
poverty, which further weakens education, which 
leads to even fewer opportunities... 
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Even the most everyday causal analysis can draw on such distinctions among reasons and causes. What 
factors might persuade a student in choosing a post-secondary school? Proximate reasons might be the 
location of the school or its excellent track record of graduate employment. But what are the necessary 
reasons—the ones without which your choice of that college could not occur? Adequate financial 
support? Good test scores and academic record? The expectations of a parent? 

Once you've identified a causal claim, you can draw out the reasons, warrants, and evidence that 
can support it most effectively: 


CLAIM Certain career patterns cause women to be paid less than men. 

REASON Women's career patterns differ from men’s. 

WARRANT Successful careers are made during the period between ages twenty-five 
and thirty-five. 

EVIDENCE Women often drop out of or reduce work during the decade between 


ages twenty-five and thirty-five to raise families. 


CLAIM Lack of community and alumni support caused the football coach to lose 
his job. 
REASON Ticket sales and alumni support have declined for three seasons in a row 


despite a respectable team record. 


WARRANT Winning over fans is as important as winning games for college coaches 
in smaller athletic programs. 


EVIDENCE Over the last ten years, coaches at several programs have been sacked 
because of declining support and revenues. 


Supporting Your Point 
In drafting your causal argument, you'll want to do the following: 


* — Show that the causes and effects you’ve suggested are highly probable and backed by evi- 
dence, or show what's wrong with the faulty causal reasoning you may be critiquing. 

* — Assess any links between causal relationships (what leads to or follows from what). 

* — Show that your explanations of any causal chains are accurate, or identify where links in a 
causal chain break down. 

+ — Show that plausible cause-and-effect explanations haven't been ignored or that the possibility 
of multiple causes or effects has been considered. 


In other words, you will need to examine your subject carefully and find appropriate ways to support 
your claims. There are different ways to accomplish that goal. 

For example, in studying effects that are physical and measurable (as they would be with diseases 
or climate conditions), you can usually offer and test hypotheses, or theorics about possible causes. That 
means exploring such topics thoroughly to draw upon authorities and research articles for your expla- 
nations and evidence. (See Chapter 23, “Finding Evidence.”) Don’t be surprised if you find yourself de- 
bating which among conflicting authorities make the most plausible causal or explanatory arguments. 
Your achievement as a writer may be simply that you present these differences in an essay, leaving it to 
readers to make judgments of their own. 
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But not all the evidence in compelling causal arguments needs to be strictly scientific or schol- 
arly. Many causal arguments rely on ethnographic observations—the systematic study of ordinary 
people in their daily routines. How would you explain, for example, why some people step aside when 
they encounter someone head-on and others do not? In an argument that attempts to account for 
such behavior, investigators Frank Willis, Joseph Gier, and David Smith observed “1,038 displacements 
involving 3,141 persons” at a Kansas City shopping mall. In results that surprised the investigators, 
“gallantry” seemed to play a significant role in causing people to step aside for one another—more so 
than other causes that the investigators had anticipated (such as deferring to someone who’ physically 
stronger or higher in status). Doubtless you've read of other such studies, perhaps in psychology or 
sociology courses. You may even decide to do a little fieldwork on your own—which raises the possi- 
bility of using personal experiences in support of a causal argument. 

Indeed, people’s experiences generally lead them to draw causal conclusions about things they 
know well. Personal experience can also help build your credibility as a writer, gain the empathy of 
listeners, and thus support a causal claim. Although one person's experiences cannot ordinarily be 
universalized, they can still argue eloquently for causal relationships. Listen to Sara Barbour, writing in 
2011 as a student at Columbia University and drawing upon her own carefully described experiences 
to bemoan what may happen when e-readers finally displace printed books: 


In eliminating a book's physical existence, something crucial is lost forever. Trapped in a 
Kindle, the story remains but the book can no longer be scribbled in, hoarded, burned, 
given, or received. We may be able to read it, but we can’t share it with others in the same 
way, and its ability to connect us to people, places, and ideas is that much less powerful. 

| know the Kindle will eventually carry the day—an electronic reader means no more 
embarrassing coffee stains, no more library holds and renewals, no more frantic flipping 
through pages for a lost quote, or going to three bookstores in one afternoon to track 


down an evasive title. Who am | to advocate the doom of millions of trees when the swipe 
of a finger can deliver all 838 pages of Middlemarch into my waiting hands? 

But once we all power up our Kindles something will be gone, a kind of language. 
Books communicate with us as readers—but as important, we communicate with each other 
through books themselves. When that connection is lost, the experience of reading—and 
our lives—will be forever altered 


—Sara Barbour, "Kindle vs. Books: The Dead Trees 
Society,” Los Angeles Times, June 17, 2011 


All these strategies—testing hypotheses, presenting experimental evidence, and offering personal 
experience—can help you support a causal argument or undermine a causal claim you regard as faulty. 
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Sharp Increase in Opioid Prescriptions == Increase in Deaths 


° — ———+ a 
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Agraph can provide visual evidence for a causal claim—in this case, the 
link between opioid prescriptions and opioid deaths. 


Considering Design and Visuals 


You may find that the best way to illustrate a causal relationship is to present it visually. Even a simple 
bar graph or chart can demonstrate a relationship between two variables that might be related to a 
specific cause, like the one above suggesting a connection between the rise in opioid prescriptions and 
the rise in opioid deaths. The report accompanying the graph, published by the Centers for Disease 
Control and Prevention, sets out guidelines for prescribing opioids to relieve chronic pain without 
increasing the likelihood of addiction and overdose. 

Or you may decide that the most dramatic way to present important causal information about a 
single issue or problem is via an infographic, cartoon, or public service announcement. Our arresting 
example is part of a campaign by People for the Ethical Treatment of Animals (PETA). An organiza- 
tion that advocates for animal rights, PETA promotes campaigns that typically try to sway people to 
adopt vegetarian diets by depicting the practices of the agriculture industry as cruel. But in this item, 
they make a very different causal argument, connect eating meat to...well, you'll see if you check the 
fine print. 
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“Meat interrupts your sex life.” This PETA ad campaign makes a causal argument that’s hard to ignore. 
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Guide fo writing a causal argument 


Finding a Topic 


You're entering a causal argument when you: 


* state a cause and then examine its effects: An enduring economic downturn in many blue-collar areas 
of the country changed the political landscape in 2016. 
describe an effect and trace it back to its causes: There has been a recent decline in migration to the 
US. likely due to questions about what immigration policies will look like in the immediate future. 
trace a string of causes to figure out why something happened: The housing and financial 
markets collapsed in 2008 after government mandates to encourage homeownership led banks to invent 
questionable financial schemes in order to offer subprime mortgages to borrowers who bought homes they 
could not afford with loans they could not pay back. 
explore plausible consequences (intended or not) of a particular action, policy, or change: The 
ban on incandescent lightbulbs may draw more attention to climate change than any previous government 
action. 
Spend time brainstorming possibilities for causal arguments. Many public issues lend themselves to 
causal analysis and argument: browse the home-page of a newspaper or news source on any given 
day to discover plausible topics. Consider topics that grow from your own experiences. 
It’s fair game, too, to question the accuracy or adequacy of existing arguments about causality. You 
can write a strong paper by raising doubts about the facts or assumptions that others have made 
and perhaps offering a better causal explanation on your own. 


Researching Your Topic 
Causal arguments will lead you to many different resources: 


* current news media—especially magazines, newspapers (online or in print),and news 
networks 


online databases and search engines 
scholarly journals 


books written on your subject (here you can do a keyword search, either in your library or 
online) 


social media 


In addition, why not carry out some field research? Conduct interviews with appropriate 
authorities on your subject, create a questionnaire aimed at establishing a range of opinions 

on your subject, or arrange a discussion forum among people with a stake in the issue. The 
information you get from interviews, questionnaires, or open-ended dialogue might provide ideas 
to enrich your argument or evidence to back up your claims. 


Formulating a Claim 


For a conventional causal analysis, try to formulate a claim that lets readers know where you stand 
on some issue involving causes and effects. First, identify the kind of causal argument that you 
expect to make (see pp. 139-142 for a review of these kinds of arguments) or decide whether you 
intend, instead, to debunk an existing cause-and-effect claim. Then explore your relationship to 
the claim. What do you know about the subject and its causes and effects? Why do you favor (or 
disagree with) the claim? What significant reasons can you offer in support of your position? 

End this process by formulating a thesis—a complete sentence that says, in effect, A causes (or does 
not cause or is caused by) B, followed by a summary of the reasons supporting this causal relationship. 
Make your thesis as specific as possible and be sure thar it’s sufficiently controversial or intriguing 
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to hold a reader's interest. Of course, feel free to revise any such claim as you learn more about a 
subject. 

For causal topics that are more open-ended and exploratory, you may not want to take a strong 
position, particularly at the outset, Instead, your argument might simply present a variety of 
reasonable (and possibly competing) explanations and scenarios. 


Examples of Causal Claims 


+ Right-to-carry gun laws have led to increased rates of violent crime in states that have 
approved such legislation. 


Sophisticated use of social media like Twitter is now a must for any political candidate who 
hopes to win. 


Grade inflation is lowering the value of a college education. 


The proliferation of images in film, television, and education is changing the way we read and 
use information. 


The disappearance of rewarding blue-collar jobs and careers will likely further polarize the 
country between haves and have-nots. 


Preparing a Proposal 
If your instructor asks you to prepare a proposal for your project, here's a format that may help: 
State your thesis completely. If you're having trouble doing so, try outlining it in Toulmin 
terms: 
Claim: 
Reason(s): 
Warrant(s): 
Alternatively, you might indicate an intention to explore a particular causal question in your 
project, with the thesis perhaps coming later. 


+ Explain why this issue deserves attention, What's at stake? 


Identify whom you hope to reach through your argument and why this group of readers 
would be interested in it. 


Briefly discuss the key challenges you anticipate in preparing your argument. 


Determine what research strategies you'll use. What sources do you expect to consult? 


Briefly identify and explore the major stakeholders in your argument and what 
alternative perspectives you may need to consider as you formulate your argument. 


Considering Genre and Media 
‘Your instructor may specify that you use a particular genre and/or medium. If not,ask yourself 
these questions to help you make a good choice: 

* What genre is most appropriate for your causal argument? Does it call for an academic essay, a 
report, an infographic, a video, or something else? 

+ What medium is most appropriate for your argument? Would it be best delivered orally to a 
live audience? Presented as an audio essay or podcast? Presented in print only or in print with 
illustrations? 

+ Will you need visuals, such as moving or still images, maps, graphs, charts—and what function 
will they play in your argument? Make sure they are not just “added on” but are necessary 
components of the argument. 
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Thinking about Organization 


Your causal argument will likely include elements such as the following: 


* aspecific causal claim somewhere in the paper—or the identification of a significant causal 
issue 


* an explanation of the claim's significance or importance 
* evidence sufficient to support each cause or effect—or, in an argument based on a series of 
causal links, evidence to support the relationships among the links 


* aconsideration of other plausible causes and effects, and evidence that you have thought 
carefully about these alternatives before offering your own ideas 


Getting and Giving Response: Questions for Peer Response 

Your instructor may assign you to a group for the purpose of reading and responding to cach 
other's drafts. If not, ask for responses from serious readers or consultants at a writing center. Use 
the following questions to evaluate a colleague’s draft. Be sure to illustrate your comments with 
examples; specific comments help more than general observations. 


The Claim 
Does the claim state a causal argument? 
Does the claim identify clearly what causes and effects are being examined? 
What about the claim will make it appeal to readers? 
Is the claim too sweeping? Does it need to be qualified? How might it be narrowed and 
focused? 
How strong is the relationship between the claim and the reasons given to support it? How 
could that relationship be made more explicit? 


Evidence for the Claim 
* What's the strongest evidence offered for the claim? Whar, if any, evidence needs to be 
strengthened? 
Is enough evidence offered to show that these causes are responsible for the identified effect, 
that these effects result from the identified cause, or that a series of causes and effects are 
linked? If not, what additional evidence is needed? What kinds of sources might provide this 
evidence? 


How credible will the sources be to potential readers? What other sources might be more 

persuasive? 

Is evidence in support of the claim analyzed logically? Is more discussion needed? 

Have alternative causes and effects been considered? Have objections to the claim been 

carefully considered and presented fairly? Have these objections been discussed? 
Organization and Style 

» How are the parts of the argument organized? Is this organization effective? 

* Will readers understand the relationships among the claims, supporting reasons, warrants, and 
evidence? If not, how might those connections be clearer? Does every visual serve a clear 
purpose? Are more transitions needed? Would headings or graphic devices help? 

» Are the transitions or links from point to point, sentence to sentence, and paragraph to 
paragraph effective? If not, how could they be improved? 
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Are all visuals (or other elements such as audio or video clips) carefully integrated into the 
text? Is each visual introduced and commented on to point out its significance? Is each visual 
labeled as a figure or a table and given a caption as well as a citation? 


Is the style suited to the subject? Is it too formal, casual, or technical? Can it be improved? 


Which sentences seem effective? Which ones seem weaker, and how could they be improved? 
Should short sentences be combined, and any longer ones be broken up? 


How effective are the paragraphs? Too short or too long? How can they be improved? 
Which words or phrases seem effective? Do any seem vague or inappropriate for the audience 
or the writer’s purpose? Are technical or unfamiliar terms defined? 
Spelling, Punctuation, Mechanics, Documentation, and Format 
» Are there any errors in spelling, punctuation, capitalization, and the like? 


» Isthe documentation appropriate and consistent? 


* Does the paper or project follow an appropriate format? Is it appropriately designed and 


attractively presented? 
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Proposal Arguments 


Andrea A. Lunsford and John J. Ruszkiewicz 


Understanding and Categorizing Proposals 


We live in an era of big proposals—complex schemes for reforming health care, bold dreams to pri- 
vatize space exploration, multibillion-dollar prototypes for hyperloop transport systems, serious calls 
for free post-secondary education, and so many other such ideas usually shot down to earth by budget 
realities. As a result, there’s often more talk than action because persuading people (or legislatures) to 
do something—or anything!—is always hard. But that’s what proposal arguments do: they provide com- 
pelling reasons for supporting or sometimes resisting change. 

Such arguments, whether national or local, formal or casual, are important not only on the na 
tional scene but also in all of our lives. How many proposals do you make or respond to in one day to 
address problems and offer solutions? A neighbor might suggest that you volunteer to help revitalize 
a neglected city park; a campus group might demand more reasonably priced student/staff parking: 

a supervisor might ask for employee suggestions to improve customer satisfaction at a restaurant; or 
you might propose to a friend thae you both invest in a vinyl record outlet. In each case, the proposal 
implies that there are good reasons for new action or that you've found a solution to a problem, 

In their simplest form, proposal arguments look something like this: 


A should do B because of C. 
i A iF B 1 
Our student government should endorse the Academic Bill of Rights 


c 

1 
because students should not be punished in their courses for their 
personal political views. 


Proposals come at us so routinely that it’s not surprising that they cover a dizzyingly wide range 
of possibilities, So it may help to think of proposal arguments as divided roughly into two kinds— 
those that focus on specific practices and those that focus on broad matters of policy. Here are several 
examples of each kind: 


Proposals about Practices 

+ The college should allow students to pay tuition on a month-by-month basis, 

* Conventional businesses should learn to compete with nontraditional competitors like 
Airbnb and Uber within the sharing economy. 

+ College athletes should be paid for the entertainment they provide. 


Chapter 21,“Proposals,” from Everything's an Argument, Eighth Edition, by Andrea A. Lunsford and John J. Ruszkiewicz, pp. 
286-305 (Chapter 12). Copyright © 2019 by Bedford/St. Martin’. 
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Proposals about Policies 

+ The college should guarantee that in any disciplinary hearings students charged with serious 
misconduct be assured of regular due-process protections, 
The United Nations should make saving the oceans from pollution a global priority. 
Major Silicon Valley firms should routinely reveal the demographic makeup of their 
workforces. 


Characterizing Proposals 


They call for change, often in response to a problem. 
They focus on the future. 


. They center on the audience. 


Proposals always call for some kind of action. They aim at getting something done—or sometimes at 
preventing something from being done. Proposals marshal evidence and arguments to persuade peo- 
ple to choose a course of action: Let’ make the campus safer for people taking night courses. Let's create an 
organization for first-generation or working-class students. Let’s ban drones from local airspace, especially at sporting 
and entertainment venues. Let’s investigate incentives for supporting small business start-ups in our community. 
But you know the old saying, “You can lead a horse to water, but you can’t make it drink.” It’s usually 
easier to convince audiences what a good course of action is than to persuade them to take it (or pay for 
it). Even if you present a cogent proposal, you may still have work to do. 

Proposal arguments must appeal to more than good sense. Ethos matters, too. It helps ifa writer 
suggesting a change carries a certain gravitas earned by experience or supported by knowledge and 
research. If your word and credentials carry weight, then an audience is more likely to listen to your 
proposal. So when the commanders of three Apollo moon missions, Neil Armstrong, James Lovell, 
and Eugene Cernan, wrote an open letter to President Obama in 2010 expressing their dismay at his 
administration’s decision to cancel NASA’s plans for advanced spacecraft and new lunar missions, they 
won a wide audience: 


For the United States, the leading space faring nation for nearly half a century, to be without 
carriage to low Earth orbit and with no human exploration capability to go beyond Earth or 
bit for an indeterminate time into the future, destines our nation to become one of second 
or even third rate stature. While the President's plan envisages humans traveling away from 
Earth and perhaps toward Mars at some time in the future, the lack of developed rockets 
and spacecraft will assure that ability will not be available for many years. 


But even their considerable ethos was not enough to carry the day with the space agency or the man 
who made the decision, Entrepreneurs like Elon Musk and Jeff Bezos have since acted on their own 
to privatize (at least partially) what had been a government monopoly, offering new proposals for 
innoyative rockets and spacecraft. 
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Who thought this crazy idea could work? A fourteen-story tall SpaceX first- 
stage booster rocket successfully lands on a barge at sea after helping to 
launch a supply mission to the International Space Station (April 8, 2016). 


Yet, as the photo demonstrates, proposal arguments inevitably focus on the future—what individ- 
uals, institutions, or entire governments should do over the upcoming wecks, months, or even de- 
cades. This orientation toward the future presents special challenges, since few of us have crystal balls. 
Proposal arguments must therefore offer the best evidence available to suggest that actions we recom- 
mend can achieve what they promise. 

Proposals must also be tailored to reach and convince audiences to support, possibly approve, and 
quite often pay for them. Not surprisingly, politicians making public policy proposals not infrequently 
exaggerate the benefits and minimize the costs or disadvantages. 

It makes sense that proposals aimed at general audiences make straightforward and relatively sim- 
ple points, avoid technical language, and use visuals like charts, graphs. and tables to make supporting 
data comprehensible. You can find such arguments, for example, in newspaper editorials, letters to the 
editor, and actual proposal documents. Such appeals to broad groups make sense when a project—say, 
to finance new toll roads or build a sports arena—must surf on waves of community support. 

But just as often, proposals need to win support from specific groups or individuals (such as 
bankers, developers, public officials, and legislators) who have power to make change actually happen. 
Arguments to them will usually be far more technical, detailed, and comprehensive than those aimed 
at the general public because such people likely know the subject already and they may be responsible 
eventually for implementing or financing the proposal. You can expect these experts or professionals— 
engineers, designers, administrators, bureaucrats—to have specific questions and, possibly, formidable 
objections. 

So identifying your potential and most powerful audiences is critical to the success of any pro- 
posal. On your own campus, for example, a plan to alter admissions policies might be directed both to 
students in general and (perhaps in a different form) to the university president and provost, members 
of the faculty council, and admissions officers. 

An effective proposal also has to be compatible with the values of the audience. Some ideas sound 
appealing, but cannot be enacted immediately—as California legislators discovered when in 2017 they 
first tried to implement single-payer, universal health care for that state. Citizens favored the idea, but 
legislators blanched at the considerable costs. Or consider a less complicated matter: many American 
towns and suburbs have a significant problem with expanding deer populations. Without natural pred- 
ators, the deer are moving closer to homes, dining on gardens and shrubbery, and endangering traffic. 
Yet one obvious and feasible solution—culling the herds through hunting—s usually not saleable to 
communities (perhaps too many people remember Bambi). 
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Developing Proposals 


In developing a proposal, you will have to do some or all of the following: 


* Define a problem that lacks a good solution or describe a need that is not currently 
addressed—and convince audiences the matter deserves attention. 

* Make a strong claim that addresses the problem or need. Your solution should be an action 
directed at the future. 

* Show why your proposal will fix the problem or address the need. 

* Demonstrate that your proposal is feasible. 


This might sound casy, but writing a proposal argument can be a process of discovery. At the outset, 
you think you know exactly what ought to be done, but by the end, you may see (and even recom- 
mend) other options. 


Defining a Need or Problem 


To make a proposal, first establish that a need or problem exists. You'll typically dramatize the prob- 
lem that you intend to fix at the beginning of your project and then lead up to a specific claim that 
attempts to solve it. But in some cases, you could put the need or problem right after your claim as the 
major reason for adopting the proposal: 


Let's ban cell phones for students walking (or biking!) across college property. Why? 
Because we've become dangerous zombies. The few students not browsing the Web or 
chatting have to dodge their clueless and self-absorbed colleagues. Worse, no one speaks 
to or even acknowledges the people they pass on campus. We are no longer a functional 
community. 


How can you make readers care about the problem you hope to address? Following are some 
strategies: 


* Paint a vivid picture of the need or problem. 

* Show how the need or problem affects people, both those in the immediate audience and the 
general public as well. 

*  Underscore why the need or problem is significant and pressing. 

* Explain why previous attempts to address the issue may have failed. 


For example, were you to propose that the military draft be restored in the United States or that all 
young men and women give two years to national service (a tough sell!), you might begin by draw- 
ing a picture of a younger generation that is self-absorbed, demands instant gratification, and doesn’t 
understand what it means to participate as a full member of society. Or you might note how many 
young people today fail to develop the life skills they need to strike out on their own. Or you could 
define the issue as a matter of fairness, arguing that the current all-volunteer army shifts the burden 
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of national service to a small and unrepresentative sample of the American population. Of course, you 
would want to cite authorities and statistics to prove that any problem you're diagnosing is real and 
that it touches your likely audience. Then readers may be willing to hear your proposal. 

In describing a problem that your proposal argument intends to solve, be sure to review earlier 
attempts to fix it. Many issues have a long history that you can’t afford to ignore (or be ignorant of). 
Understand too that some problems seem to grow worse every time someone tinkers with them. 
You might think twice before proposing any new attempt to change the current system of financing 
federal election campaigns when you discover that previous reforms have resulted in more bureau- 
cracy, more restrictions on political expression, and more unregulated money flowing into the system. 
“Enough is enough” can be a potent argument when faced with such a mess. 


Making a Strong and Clear Claim 


After you've described and analyzed a problem, you're prepared to offer a fix. Begin with your claim (a 
proposal of what X orY should do), followed by the reason(s) that X or Y should act and the effects of 
adopting the proposal: 


CLAIM Americans should encourage and support more scientists running for 
political office. 
REASON Scientists are trained to think more systematically and globally and may 


have greater respect for facts than the lifelong politicians who currently 
dominate American government. 


EFFECTS Scientists will move our governments at all levels (local, state, federal) to 
make decisions based on facts and evidence rather than on emotions or 
the politics of the moment. 


Having established a claim, you can explore its implications by drawing out the reasons, warrants, and 
evidence that can support it most effectively: 


CLAIM In light of a recent U.S, Supreme Court decision that ruled that federal 
drug laws cannot be used to prosecute doctors who prescribe drugs 
for use in suicide, our state should immediately pass a bill legalizing 
physician-assisted suicide for patients who are terminally ill. 


REASON Physician-assisted suicide can relieve the suffering of those who are 
terminally ill and will die soon. 


WARRANT The relief of suffering is desirable. 


EVIDENCE Oregon voters have twice approved the state's Death with Dignity Act, 
which has been in effect since 1997, and to date the suicide rate has not 
risen sharply, nor have doctors given out a large number of prescriptions 
for death-inducing drugs. At least four other states, as well as the District 
of Columbia, have legalized physician-assisted suicide. 


The reason sets up the need for the proposal, whereas the warrant and evidence demonstrate that the 
proposal is just and could meet its objective. Your actual argument would develop each point in detail. 
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For each problem and solution below, make a list of readers’ likely objections to the solution 
offered. Then propose a solution of your own, and explain why you think it's more workable than 
the original. 


PROBLEM Future deficits in the Social Security system 
SOLUTION Raise the age of retirement to seventy-two. 
PROBLEM Severe grade inflation in college courses 


SOLUTION Require a prescribed distribution of grades in every class: 10% A; 20% B; 
40% C; 20% D; 10% F. 


PROBLEM Increasing rates of obesity in the general population 
SOLUTION Ban the sale of high-fat sandwiches and entrees in fast-food restaurants. 
PROBLEM Increase in sexual assaults on and around campus 


SOLUTION Establish a 10:00 p.m. curfew on weekends. 


NO EXIT 


NUCLEAR PLANTS ONLY | SAFEGUARDING AND 
GENERATE ELECTRICITY | MANAGING THE WASTE 
FOR GO YEARS BUT THE | FOR 20,000 YEARS 
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A proposal argument in four panels 
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Showing That the Proposal Addresses the Need or Problem 


An important but tricky part of making a successful proposal lies in relating the claim to the need or 
problem that it addresses. Facts and probability are your best allies. Take the time to show precisely 
how your solution will fix a problem or at least improve upon the current situation, Sometimes an 
emotional appeal is fair play, too. Here, for example, is a paragraph from a group called YesCalifornia 
backing a referendum for that state to secede from the United States, a proposal that gained traction 
after the 2016 presidential election. The group explains what type of government California might 
expect after it leaves the United States: 


[O]ur referendum is a way to gauge the sense of the people on whether we Californians 
prefer the status quo of statehood, or if we want to see a change towards nationhood. 
Voting yes on the referendum is essentially voting yes to reform our system of government 
as well as our political and elections process to guarantee a more responsible and respon- 
sive government; move away from a two-party system; reduce the influence of big money in 
elections; restore the principle of one person, one vote; establish a system of proportional 
representation; and, engage disenfranchised voters. These are goals Californians and others 
are currently fighting for, yet under the corrupt U.S. political system, they are unlikely to be 
achieved. 


The advocacy group seems to be claiming that an independent California would guarantee a more 
responsive government and a more engaged citizenry no longer swayed by big-money elections and 
two-party politics. Wishful thinking perhaps, but powerful rationale for change? 

Alternatively, when you oppose an idea, these strategies work just as well in reverse: if a proposal 
doesn’t fix a problem, you have to show exactly why. Perhaps you are skeptical about a proposal men- 
tioned earlier in this chapter to reinstate a military draft in the United States. You might ask for proof 
that forced military conscription would, in fact, improve the moral fiber of young Americans, Or you 
might raise doubts about whether any new draft could operate without loopholes for well-connected 
or favored groups. Or, like Doug Bandow writing for Forbes, you might focus on the monetary and 
social costs of a restored draft:“Better to make people do grunt work than to pay them to do it? Force 
poorer young people into uniform in order to save richer old people tax dollars....It would be a bad 
bargain by any measure.” 

Finally, if your own experience backs up your claim or demonstrates the need or problem that 
your proposal aims to address, then consider using it to develop your proposal. Consider the following 
questions in deciding when to include your own experiences in showing that a proposal is needed or 
will in fact do what it claims: 


* — Is your experience directly related to the need or problem that you seek to address or to your 
proposal about it? 

* — Will your experience be appropriate and speak convincingly to the audience? Will the audi- 
ence immediately understand its significance, or will it require explanation? 

+ Does your personal experience fit logically with the other reasons that you're using to sup- 
port your claim? 


Be careful. If a proposal seems crafted to serve mainly your own interests, you won't get far. 
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Showing That the Proposal Is Feasible 


To be effective, proposals must be feasible—that is, the action proposed can be carried out in a reason- 
able way. Demonstrating feasibility calls on you to present evidence—from similar cases, from personal 
experience, from observational data, from interview or survey data, from Internet research, or from 
any other sources—showing that what you propose can indeed be done with the resources available. 
“Resources available” is key: if the proposal calls for funds, personnel, or skills beyond reach or reason, 
your audience is unlikely to accept it. When that’s the case, it’s time to reassess your proposal, modify 
it, and test any new ideas against these revised criteria. This is also when you can reconsider proposals 
that others might suggest are better, more effective, or more workable than yours. There’s no shame in 
admitting that you may have been wrong. When drafting a proposal, ask friends to think of counter- 
proposals. If your own proposal can stand up to such challenges, it’s likely a strong one. 


Considering Design and Visuals 


Because proposals often address specific audiences, they can take a number of forms—a letter, a memo, 
a Web page, a feasibility report, an infographic, a video, a prospectus, or even an editorial cartoon. Each 
form has different design requirements. Indeed, the form of a proposal may determine its effectiveness. 

For example, formal reports on paper or slides typically use straightforward headings to identify 
the stages of the presentation, terms such as Introduction, Nature of the Problem, Current Approaches 
or Previous Solutions, Proposal/Recommendations, Advantages, Counterarguments, Feasibility, 
Implementation, and so on, Important data may be arrayed in tables and charts, all of them clearly 
labeled. Infographics making proposals will be more visually intense, with their claims and data pre- 
sented in ways designed to grab readers and then hold their attention as they move through panels or 
pages. So before you produce a final copy of any proposal, be sure its overall design complements and 
enhances its messages. 

Proposal arguments, especially those aimed at wide audiences, may rely on a wide range of 
graphic materials that to convey information—photographs, pie charts, scatter charts, timelines, maps, 
artist's renderings, and so on. Such items help readers visualize problems and then (if need be) imagine 
solutions. Any such items you find or create should be carefully designed, incorporated, and credited 
when you borrow them: they will contribute to your ethos. 

Images also make proposals more interesting. Architects, engineers, and government agencies 
know this. For example, the rendering below helped viewers imagine what a future National Museum 
of African American History & Culture might look like on the Mall in Washington, D.C.—its struc- 
ture suggesting the shape of African baskets. This winning proposal was offered in 2009 by designer 
David Adjaye, architect Philip Freelon, and the Freelon Adjaye Bond/Smith Group. 
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The proposed design of the National Museum of African American History & Culture 
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But the building did evolve, gaining a third terrace and a bronze color to suggest other themes. 
Here’s how the Smithsonian Web site describes the ideas evoked by the finished structure, which 
opened on September 24, 2016: 


From one perspective, the building's architecture follows classical Greco-Roman form in 

its use of a base and shaft, topped by a capital or corona. For our Museum, the corona is 
inspired by the three-tiered crowns used in Yoruban art from West Africa. Moreover, the 
building’s main entrance is a welcoming porch, which has architectural roots in Africa and 
throughout the African Diaspora, especially the American South and Caribbean. Finally, by 
wrapping the entire building in an ornamental bronze-colored metal lattice, Adjaye pays 
homage to the intricate ironwork crafted by enslaved African Americans in Louisiana, South 


Carolina, and elsewhere. 


The completed version 
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Guide to Writing a Proposal 


Finding a Topic or Identifying a Problem 


You're entering a proposal argument when you: 
+ make a claim that supports a change in practice: Bottled water should carry a warning label 
describing the environmental impact of plastic. 
» make a claim that supports a change in policy: Government workers, especially legislators and 
administrative officials, should never be exempt from laws or programs imposed on other citizens. 


» make a claim that resists suggested changes in practice or policy: The surest way to guarantee that 
HOV lanes on freeways improve traffic flow is not to build any. 

+ explore options for addressing existing issues or investigate opportunities for change: Urban 
planners need to examine the long-term impact digital technologies may have on transportation, work 
habits, housing patterns, power usage, and entertainment opportunities in cities of the future. 


Since your everyday experience often calls on you to consider problems and to make proposals, 
begin your brainstorming with practical topics related to your life, education, major, or job, Or 
make an informal list of proposals that you would like to explore in broader academic or cultural 
areas—problems you see in your field or in the society around you. Or do some freewriting on a 
subject of political concern, and see if it leads to a call for action. 


Researching Your Topic 

For many proposals, you can begin your research by consulting the following types of sources: 
* newspapers, magazines, reviews, and journals (online and print) 
* television or radio news reports 


* online databases 


govermnent documents and reports 


Web sites, blogs, social media 
* books 
* experts in the field, some of whom might be right on your campus 


Consider doing some field research, if appropriate—a survey of student opinions on Internet 
accessibility, for example, or interviews with people who have experienced the problem you are 
trying to fix. 

Finally, remember that your proposal’s success can depend on the credibility of the sources you use 
to support it, so evaluate each source carefully (see Chapter 24). 


Formulating a Claim 

As you think about and explore your topic, begin formulating a claim about it.To do so, come up 
with a clear thesis that makes a proposal and states the reasons that this proposal should be adopted. 
To start formulating a claim, explore and respond to the following questions: 

* What do I know about the proposal that I'm making? 

* What reasons can I offer to support my proposal? 

* What evidence do J have that implementing my proposal will lead to the results | want? 
Rather than make a specific proposal, you may sometimes want to explore the range of possibilities 
for addressing a particular situation or circumstance (see, for instance, the last bullet in the 
following section). In that case, a set of open-ended questions might be a more productive starting 


point than a focused thesis, suggesting, for instance, what goals any plausible proposal might have to 
meet. 
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Examples of Proposal Claims 
» Because the one-time costs for a host city/nation staging the Olympics have become 
staggering, the International Olympics Committee should consider moving the summer 
games to a permanent site—in Athens, Greece. 


+ Every home should be equipped with a well-stocked emergency kit that can sustain 
inhabitants for at least three days in a natural disaster. 


Congress should repeal the Copyright Extension Act, since it disrupts the balance between 
incentives for creators and the right of the public to information as set forth in the U.S. 
Constitution. 


To simplify the lives of the soon-to-be significant number of people driving electric cars, 
manufacturers should quickly settle upon a universal charging system that all e-cars can share 
rather than the individual systems now in place. 


People from different economic classes, age groups, political philosophies, and power groups 
(government, Main Street, Wall Street, blue collar labor, immigrants) all have a stake in 
reforming current budget and tax policies. But how do we get them to speak and to listen to 
each other? That is the challenge we face if we hope to solve our national economic problems. 


Preparing a Proposal 
If your instructor asks you to prepare a proposal for your project, here's a format that may help: 


State the thesis of your proposal completely. If you're having trouble doing so, try outlining it 
in Toulmin terms (see Chapter 97 for more on the Toulmin approach): 


Claim: 
Reason(s): 
Warrant(s): 
Alternatively, you might describe your intention to explore a particular problem in your 
project, with the actual proposal (and thesis) coming later. 
* Explain why this issue deserves attention. What's at stake? 
* Identify and describe those readers whom you hope to reach with your proposal. Why 
is this group of readers appropriate? Can you identify individuals who can actually fix a 
problem? 
* Briefly discuss the major difficulties that you foresee for your proposal. How will you 
demonstrate that the action you propose is necessary and workable? Persuade the 
audience to act? Pay for the proposal? 


* Determine what research strategies you'll use. What sources do you expect to consult? 


Considering Genre and Media 
Your instructor may specify that you use a particular genre and/or medium. If not, ask yourself 
these questions to help you make a good choice: 
* What genre is most appropriate for your proposal? Does the problem call for an academic 
essay, a report, an infographic, a brochure, or something else? 
* What medium is most appropriate for your argument? Would it be best delivered orally to a 
live audience? Presented as an audio essay or podcast? Presented in print only or in print with 
illustrations? 


* Will you need visuals, such as moving or still images, maps, graphs, charts—and what function 
will they play in your argument? Make sure they are not just “added on” but are necessary 
components of the argument. 
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Thinking about Organization 
Proposals can take many different forms but generally include the following elements: 


* adescription of the problem you intend to address or the state of affairs that leads you to 
propose the action 


a strong and specific proposal, identifying the key reasons for taking the proposed action and 
the effects that taking this action will have 


a clear connection between the proposal and a significant need or problem 


a demonstration of ways in which the proposal addresses the need 


evidence that the proposal will achieve the desired outcome 


a consideration of alternative ways to achieve the desired outcome and a discussion of why 
these may not be feasible 


a demonstration that the proposal is feasible and an explanation of how it may be 
implemented 


Getting and Giving Response: Questions for Peer Response 


Your instructor may assign you to a group for the purpose of reading and responding to each 
other's drafts. [f not. ask for responses from serious readers or consultants at a writing center. Use 
the following questions to evaluate a colleague’s draft or project. Since specific comments help 
more than general observations, be sure to illustrate your comments with examples. Some of the 
questions below assume a conventional, thesis-driven project, but more exploratory, open-ended 
proposal arguments in various media also need to be clearly presented, organized, and supported 
with evidence. 


The Claim 


Does the claim clearly call for action? Is the proposal as clear and specific as possible? Is it 
tealistic or possible to accomplish? 


Is the proposal too sweeping? Does it need to be qualified? If so, how? 


Does the proposal clearly address the problem that it tends to solye? If nor, how could the 
connection be strengthened? 


Is the claim likely to get the audience to act rather than just to agree? Ifnot, how could it be 
revised to do so? 


Evidence for the Claim 

Is enough evidence furnished to get the audience to support the proposal? If not, what kind 
of additional evidence is needed? Does any of the evidence provided seem inappropriate or 
otherwise ineffective? Why? 


Is the evidence in support of the claim simply announced, or are its significance and 
appropriateness analyzed? Is a more detailed discussion needed? 


Are objections that readers might have to the claim or evidence adequately and fairly 
addressed? 

What kinds of sources are cited? How credible and persuasive will they be to readers? What 
other kinds of sources might work better? 


» Are all quotations introduced with appropriate signal phrases (such as “As Tyson argues,...”) 
and blended smoothly into the writer's sentences? 


+ Are all visual sources labeled, introduced, and commented upon? 
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Organization and Style 


+ How are the parts of the argument organized? Is this organization or design effective? 


+ Will readers understand the relationships among the claims, supporting reasons, warrants, 
and evidence? If not, how might those connections be clearer? Is the function of every visual 
clear? Are more transitions needed? Would headings or graphic devices help? 


Are the transitions or links from point to point, sentence to sentence, and paragraph to 
paragraph clear and effective? Are transitions evident and helpful in oral presentations or 
speeches, videos, infographics, or other media? If not, how could they be improved? 


Are all visuals carefully integrated into the text? Is each visual introduced and commented on 
to point out its significance? Is each visual labeled as a figure or a table and given a caption as 
well as a citation? 

Is the style suited to the subject? Is it too formal, casual, or technical? Can it be improved? 


Which sentences seem effective? Which ones seem weaker, and how could they be improved? 
Should short sentences be combined, and any longer ones be broken up? 


How effective are the paragraphs or sections? Too short or too long? How can they be 
improved? 


Which words or phrases seem effective? Do any seem vague or inappropriate for the audience 
or the writer's purpose? Are technical or unfamiliar terms defined? 
Spelling, Punctuation, Mechanics, Documentation, and Format 
» Are there any errors in spelling, punctuation, capitalization, and the like? 
« Isthe documentation appropriate and consistent? 


* Does the paper or project follow an appropriate format or design? Is it appropriately 
formatted and attractively presented? 
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From Identifying Issues to Forming 
Questions 
Stuart Greene and April Lidinsky 


Remember that inquiry is central to the process of composing. As you move from reading texts to 
writing them, you will discover that writing grows out of answering these questions: 


* What are the concerns of the authors I've been reading? 

* What situations motivate them to write? 

+ What frames or contexts do these writers use to construct their arguments? 
* What is my argument in response to their writing? 

* What is at stake in my argument? 

+ Who will be interested in reading what I have to say? 

* How can | connect with both sympathetic and antagonistic readers? 

* What kinds of evidence will persuade my readers? 

* — What objections are they likely to raise? 


To answer these questions, you must read in the role of writer, with an cye toward 


* identifying an issue (an idea or a statement that is open to dispute) that compels you to respond 
in writing, 

* understanding the situation (the factors that give rise to the issue and shape your response), and 

* formulating a question (what you intend to answer in response to the issue). 


In Table 22.1, we identify a series of situations and one of the issues and questions that derive 
from each of them. Notice that the question you ask defines the area of inquiry as you read; it also can 
help you formulate your working thesis, the statement that answers your question. In this chapter, in 
addition to further discussing the importance of situation, we look at how you can identify issues and 
formulate questions to guide your reading and writing. 


Chapter 22, From Identifying Issues to Forming Questions!" from From Inquiry 10 Academic Writing, Fourth Edition, by Stuart 
Greene arid April Lidinsky, pp. 114-131 (Chapter 5). Copyright © 2017 by Bedford/St. Martin's. 
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TABLE 22.1 A Series of Situations with Related Issues and Questions 


Different state legislatures are 
passing legislation to prevent 
Spanish-speaking students from. 
using their own language in 
schools. 


A manufacturing company 
has plans to move to your city 
with the promise of creating 
new jobs in a period of high 
unemployment. 


Your school has made an 
agreement with a local company 
to supply vending machines 
that sell drinks and food. The 
school plans to use its share of 
the profits to improve the library 
and purchase a new scoreboard 
for the football field. 


An increasing number of 
homeless people are seeking 
shelter on your college campus. 


Identifying Issues 


Most research on learning 
contradicts the idea that 
students should be prevented 
from using their own language 


in the process of learning a new 


language. 


You feel that this company will 
compromise the quality of life 
for the surrounding community 
because the manufacturing 
process will pollute the air 


You see that the school 

has much to gain from this 
arrangement, but you also 
know that obesity is a growing 
problem at the school. 


Campus security has stepped 
up its efforts to remove the 
homeless, even though 

the shelters off campus are 
overcrowded. 


Under what conditions should 
students be allowed to use their 
own language while they learn 
English? 


What would persuade the city 
to prevent this company from 
moving in, even though the 
company will provide much- 
needed jobs? 


Is there another way for the 
school to generate needed 
revenue without putting 
students’ health at risk? 


How can you persuade the 
school to shelter the homeless 
and to provide funds to support 
the needs of the homeless in 
your city? 


In this section we present several steps to identifying an issue. You don’t have to follow them in this 
particular order, and you may find yourself going back and forth among them as you try to bring an 


issue into focus. 


Keep in mind that issues do not simply exist in the world well formed. Instead, writers construct 
what they see as issues from the situations they observe. For example, consider legislation to limit 


downloads from the Internet. If such legislation conflicts with your own practices and sense of free- 
dom, you may have begun to identify an issue: the clash of values over what constitutes fair use and 
what does not. Be aware that others may not understand your issue and that in your writing you will 
have to explain carefully what is at stake. 


Draw on Your Personal Experience 


You may haye been taught that formal writing is objective, that you must keep a dispassionate distance 
from your subject, and that you should not use in a college-level paper. The fact is, however, that our 
personal experiences influence how we read, what we pay attention to, and what inferences we draw. 
It makes sense, then, to begin with you—where you are and what you think and believe. 

‘We all use personal experience to make arguments in our everyday lives. In an academic context, 
the challenge is to use personal experience to argue a point, to illustrate something, or to illuminate a 
connection between theories and the sense we make of our daily experience. You don’t want simply to 
tell your story. You want your story to strengthen your argument. 
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For example, in Cultural Literacy, E. D. Hirsch personalizes his interest in reversing the cycle of il- 
literacy in America’s cities. To establish the nature of the problem in the situation he describes, he cites 
research showing that student performance on standardized tests in the United States is falling. But he 
also reflects on his own teaching in the 1970s, when he first perceived “the widening knowledge gap 
[that] caused me to recognize the connection between specific background knowledge and mature 
literacy.” And he injects anecdotal evidence ftom conversations with his son, a teacher. Those stories 
heighten readers’ awareness that school-aged children do not know much about literature, history, or 
government. (For example, his son mentions a student who challenged his claim that Latin is a “dead 
language” by demanding, “What do they speak in Latin America?”) 

Hirsch’s use of his son’s testimony makes him vulnerable to criticism, as readers might question 
whether Hirsch can legitimately use his son’s experience to make generalizations about education. 
But in fact, Hirsch is using personal testimony—his own and his son’s—to augment and put a human 
face on the research he cites, He presents his issue, that schools must teach cultural literacy, both as 
something personal and as something with which we should all be concerned. The personal note helps 
readers see Hirsch as someone who has long been concerned with education and who has even raised 
a son who is an educator. 


Identify What Is Open to Dispute 


An issue is something that is open to dispute. Sometimes the way to clarify an issue is to think of it as 
a fundamental tension between two or more conflicting points of view. If you can identify conflicting 
points of view, an issue may become clear. 

Consider E, D. Hirsch, who believes that the best approach to educational reform is to change 
the curriculum in schools. His position: A curriculum based on cultural literacy is the one sure way to 
reverse the cycle of poverty and illiteracy in urban areas. 

What is the issue? Hirsch’s issue emerges in the presence of an alternative position. Jonathan 
Kozol, a social activist who has written extensively about educational reform, believes that policy- 
makers need to address reform by providing the necessary resources that all students need to learn. 
Kozol points out that students in many inner-city schools are reading outdated textbooks and that the 
dilapidated conditions in these schools—windows that won't close, for example—make it impossible 
for students to learn. 

In tension are two different views of the reform that can reverse illiteracy: Hirsch’s view that ed- 
ucational reform should occur through curricular changes, and Kozol’s view that educational reform 
demands socioeconomic resources, 


Resist Binary Thinking 


As you begin to define what is at issue, try to tease out complexities that may not be immediately 
apparent. That is, try to resist the either/or mindset that signals binary thinking. 

If you considered only what Hirsch and Kozol have to say, it would be easy to characterize the 
problems facing our schools as either curricular or socioeconomic. But it may be that the real issue 
combines these arguments with a third or even a fourth, that neither curricular nor socioeconomic 
changes by themselves can resolve the problems with American schools. 

After reading essays by both Hirsch and Kozol, one of our students pointed out that both Hirsch’s 
focus on curriculum and Kozol’ socioeconomic focus ignore another concern. She went on to 
describe her school experience in racial terms. In the following excerpt, notice how this writer uses 
personal experience (in a new school, she is not treated as she had expected to be treated) to formu-~ 
late an issue. 
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Moving from Colorado Springs to Tallahassee, | was immediately struck by the differences 
apparent in local home life, school life, and community unity, or lack thereof. Ripped from 
my sheltered world at a small Catholic school characterized by racial harmony, | was thrown 
into a large public school where outward prejudice from classmates and teachers and “race 
wars” were common and tolerated... 

\n a school where students and teachers had free rein to abuse anyone different from 
them, | was constantly abused. As the only black student in English honors, | was commonly 
belittled in front of my “peers” by my teacher. If | developed courage enough to ask a ques- 
tion, | was always answered with the use of improper grammar and such words as “ain't” as 
my teacher attempted to simplify the material to “my level” and to give me what he called 
“a little learning.” After discussing several subjects, he often turned to me, singling me out 
of a sea of white faces, and asked, “Do you understand, Mila?” When asking my opinion of 
a subject, he frequently questioned, “What do your people think about this?” Although he 
insisted on including such readings as Martin Luther King’s “| Have a Dream” speech in the 
curriculum, the speech's themes of tolerance and equity did not accompany his lesson. 


Through her reading, this student discovered that few prominent scholars have confronted the issue 
of racism in schools directly. Although she grants that curricular reform and increased funding may be 
necessary to improve education, she argues that scholars also need to address race in their studies of 
teaching and learning. 

Our point is that issues may be more complex than you first think they are. For this student, the 
issue wasn’t one of two positions—reform the curriculum or provide more funding. Instead, it com- 
bined a number of different positions, including race (“prejudice” and “race wars”) and the relation- 
ship between student and teacher (“Do you understand, Mila?”) in a classroom. 

In this passage, the writer uses her experience to challenge binary thinking. Like the student 
writer, you should examine issues from different perspectives, avoiding either/or propositions that 
oversimplify the world. 


Build on and Extend the Ideas of Others 


Academic writing builds on and extends the ideas of others. As an academic writer, you will find that 
by extending other people's ideas, you will extend your own.You may begin in a familiar place, but 
as you read more and pursue connections to other readings, you may well end up at an unexpected. 
destination. 

For example, one of our students was troubled when he read Melissa Stormont-Spurgin’s descrip- 
tion of homeless children. The student uses details from her work (giving credit, of course) in his own: 


The children...went to school after less than three hours of sleep. They wore the same 
wrinkled clothes that they had worn the day before, What will their teachers think when 
they fall asleep in class? How will they get food for lunch? What will their peers think? What 
could these homeless children talk about with their peers? They have had to grow up too 


fast. Their worries are not the same as other children’s worries. They are worried about their 
next meal and where they will seek shelter. Their needs, however, are the same. They need 
a home and all of the securities that come with it. They also need an education (Stormont- 
Spurgin 156). 


Initially the student was troubled by his own access to quality schools, and the contrast between 
his life and the lives of the children Stormont-Spurgin describes. Initially, then, his issue was the 
fundamental tension between his own privileged status, something he had taken for granted, and the 
struggle that homeless children face every day. 
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However, as he read further and grew to understand homelessness as a concern in a number of 
studies, he connected his personal response to a larger conversation about democracy, fairness, and 
education: 


Melissa Stormont-Spurgin, an author of several articles on educational studies, addresses 

a very real and important, yet avoided issue in education today. Statistics show that a very 
high percentage of children who are born into homeless families will remain homeless, or in 
poverty, for the rest of their lives. How can this be, if everyone actually does have the same 
educational opportunities? There must be significant educational disadvantages for children 
without homes. In a democratic society, | fee! that we must pay close attention to these 
disadvantages and do everything in our power to replace them with equality. 


Ultimately, the student refined his sense of what was at issue: Although all people should have access 
to public education in a democratic society, not everyone has the opportunity to attend quality schools in order to 
achieve personal success. In turn, his definition of the issue began to shape his argument: 


Parents, teachers, homeless shelters, and the citizens of the United States who fund [home- 
less] shelters must address the educational needs of homeless children, while steering them 
away from any more financial or psychological struggles. Without this emphasis on educa- 
tion, the current trend upward in the number of homeless families will inevitably continue in 
the future of American society. 


The student shifted away from a personal issue—the difference between his status and that of 
homeless children—to an issue of clashing values: the principle of egalitarian democracy on the one 
hand and the reality of citizens in a democracy living in abject poverty on the other.When he started 
to read about homeless children, he could not have made the claim he ends up making, that policy- 
makers must make education a basic human right. 

This student offers us an important lesson about the role of inquiry and the value of resisting easy 
answers. He has built on and extended his own ideas—and the ideas of others—after repeating the 
process of reading, raising questions, writing, and seeing problems a number of times. 


Read to Discover a Writer's Frame 


A more specialized strategy of building on and extending the ideas of others involves reading to dis- 
cover a writer's frame, the perspective through which a writer presents his or her arguments. Writers 
want us to see the world a certain way, so they frame their arguments much the same way photogra- 
phers and artists frame their pictures. 

For example, if you were to take a picture of friends in front of the football stadium on campus, 
you would focus on what you would most like to remember—your friends’ faces—blurring the imag- 
es of the people walking behind your friends. Setting up the picture, or framing it, might require using 
light and shade to make some details stand out more than others. Writers do the same with language. 

E. D. Hirsch uses the concept of aultural literacy to frame his argument for curricular reform, For 
Hirsch, the term is a benchmark, a standard: People who are culturally literate are familiar with the 
body of information that every educated citizen should know. Hirsch’s implication, of course, is that 
people who are not culturally literate are not well educated. But that is not necessarily true. In fact, a 
number of educators insist that literacy is simply a means to an end—reading to complete an assign- 
ment, for example, or to understand the ramifications of a decision—not an end in itself. By defining 
and using cultural literacy as the goal of education, Hirsch is framing his argument; he is bringing his 
ideas into focus. 
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When writers use framing strategies, they also call attention to the specific conversations that set 
up the situation for their arguments. Framing often entails quoting specific theories and ideas from 
other authors and then using those quotations as a perspective, or lens, through which to examine 
other material. In his memoir Hunger of Memory: The Education of Richard Rodriguez (1982), Richard 
Rodriguez uses this method to examine his situation as a nonnative speaker of English desperate to 
enter the mainstream culture, even if it means sacrificing his identity as the son of Mexican im- 
migrants. Reflecting on his life as a student, Rodriguez comes across Richard Hoggart’s book The 
Uses of Literacy (1957). Hoggart’s description of “the scholarship boy” presents a lens through which 
Rodriguez can see his own experience. Hoggart writes: 


With his family, the boy has the intense pleasure of intimacy, the family’s consolation in 
feeling public alienation. Lavish emotions texture home life. Then, at school, the instruction 
bids him to trust lonely reason primarily. Immediate needs set the pace of his parents’ lives. 
From his mother and father the boy learns to trust spontaneity and nonrational ways of 
knowing. Then, at school, there is mental calm, Teachers emphasize the value of a reflec 
tiveness that opens a space between thinking and immediate action. 

Years of schooling must pass before the boy will be able to sketch the cultural dif- 
ferences in his day as abstractly as this. But he senses those differences early, Perhaps 
as early as the night he brings home an assignment from school and finds the house too 
noisy for study, He has to be more and more alone, if he is going to “get on." He will have, 
probably unconsciously, to oppose the ethos of the hearth, the intense gregariousness of 
the working-class family group.... The boy has to cut himself off mentally, so as to do his 
homework, as well as he can. 


Here is Rodriguez's response to Hoggart’s description of the scholarship boy: 


For weeks | read, speed-read, books by modern educational theorists, only to find infre- 
quent and slight mention of students like me.... Then one day, leafing through Richard 
Hoggart’s The Uses of Literacy, | found, in his description of the scholarship boy, myself. For 
the first time | realized that there were other students like me, and so | was able to frame 
the meaning of my academic success, its consequent price—the loss, 


Notice how Rodriguez introduces ideas from Hoggart “to frame” his own ideas: “I found, in his 
description of the scholarship boy, myself. For the first time | realized that there were other students 
like me, and so T was able to frame the meaning of my academic success, its consequent price—the 
loss.” Hoggart’s scholarship boy enables Rodriguez to revisit his own experience with a new perspec- 
tive. Hoggart’s words and idea advance Rodriguez’s understanding of the problem he identifies in his. 
life: his inability to find solace at home and within his working-class roots. Hoggart’s description of the 
scholarship boy’s moving between cultural extremes—spontancity at home and reflection at school— 
helps Rodriguez bring his own youthful discontent into focus. 

Rodriguez’s response to Hoggart’s text shows how another writer's lens can help frame an issue. If 
you were using Hoggart'’s term scholarship boy as a lens through which to clarify an issue in education, 
you might ask how the term illuminates new aspects of another writer's examples or your own. And 
then you might ask, “To what extent does Hirsch’s cultural literacy throw a more positive light on 
what Rodriguez and Hoggart describe?” or “How do my experiences challenge, extend, or complicate 
the scholarship-boy concept?” 
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Consider the Constraints of the Situation 


In identifying an issue, you have to understand the situation that gives rise to the issue, including the 
contexts in which it is raised and debated. One of the contexts is the audience. In thinking about your 
issue, you must consider the extent to which your potential readers are involved in the dialogue you 
want to enter, and what they know and need to know. In a sense, audience functions as both context 
and constraint, a factor that narrows the choices you can make in responding to an issue. An un- 
derstanding of your potential readers will help you choose the depth of your discussion; it will also 
determine the kind of evidence you can present and the language you can use. 

Another constraint on your response to an issue is the form that response takes. For example, 
if you decide to make an issue of government-imposed limits on what you can download from the 
Internet, your response in writing might take the form of an editorial or a letter to a legislator. In this 
situation, length is an obvious constraint: Newspapers limit the word count of editorials, and the best 
letters to legislators tend to be brief and very selective about the evidence they cite. A few personal 
examples and a few statistics may be all you can include to support your claim about the issue. By 
contrast, if you were making your case in an academic journal, a very different set of constraints would 
apply.You would have more space for illustrations and support, for example. 

Finally, the situation itself can function as a major constraint. For instance, suppose your topic is 
the decline of educational standards. It’s difficult to imagine any writer making the case for accelerat- 
ing that decline, or any audience being receptive to the idea that a decline in standards is a good thing. 


| Steps to Identifying Issues | to Iden g Issues 


1 Draw on your personal experience. Start with your own sense of what's important, what 
puzzles you, or what you are curious about. Then build your argument by moving on to other 
sources to support your point of view. 

2 Identify what is open to dispute. Identify a phenomenon or some idea in a written 
argument that challenges what you think or believe. 


3 Resist binary thinking. Think about the issue from multiple perspectives. 


4 Build on and extend the ideas of others. As you read, be open to new ways of looking 
at the issue, The issue you finally write about may be very different from what you set out to 
write about. 

5 Read to discover a writer’s frame. What theories or ideas shape the writer's focus? How 
can these theories or ideas help you frame your argument? 

6 Consider the constraints of the situation. Craft your argument to meet the needs of and 
constraints imposed by your audience and form. 


Identifying Issues in an Essay 


In the following editorial, published in 2002 in Newsweek, writer Anna Quindlen addresses her con- 
cern that middle-class parents overschedule their children’s lives. She calls attention to the ways leisure 
time helped her develop as a writer and urges parents to consider the extent to which children’s 
creativity depends on having some downtime. They don’t always have to have their time scheduled. As 
you read Quindlen’s “Doing Nothing Is Something,” note what words and phrases Quindlen uses to 
identify the situation and to indicate who her audience is. Identify her main claim as one of fact, value, 
or policy. Finally, answer the questions that follow the selection to see if you can discern how she 
locates, defines, and advances her issue. 
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Doing Nothing Is Something 
ANNA QUINDLEN 


Anna Quindlen is a best-selling author of novels and children’s books, but she is perhaps 
most widely known for her nonfiction and commentary on current events and contemporary 
life. She won a Pulitzer Prize in 1992 for her “Public and Private” column in the New York 
Times, and for ten years wrote a biweekly column for Newsweek. Some of her novels are 
Object Lessons (1991), Blessings (2002), and Every Last One (2010). Her nonfiction works and 
collections include Living Out Loud (1988), Thinking Out Loud (1994), Loud and Clear (2004), 
and Good Dog. Stay. (2007). 


Summer is coming soon, I can feel it in the softening of the air, but I can see it,too, | 
in the textbooks on my children’s desks. The number of uncut pages at the back 

grows smaller and smaller. The loose-leaf is ragged at the edges, the binder plastic 
ripped at the corners. An old remembered glee rises inside me. Summer is coming. 
Uniform skirts in mothballs. Pencils with their points left broken. Open windows. 

Day trips to the beach. Pickup games. 

Hanging out. How boring it was. 2 

Of course, it was the making of me, as a human being and a writer. Downtime — 3 
is where we become ourselves, looking into the middle distance, kicking at the curb, 
lying on the grass, or sitting on the stoop and staring at the tedious blue of the sum- 
mer sky, I don't believe you can write poetry, or compose music, or become an actor 
without downtime, and plenty of it, a hiatus that passes for boredom but is really the 
quiet moving of the wheels inside that fuel creativity. 

And that, to me, is one of the saddest things about the lives of American chil- 4 
dren today. Soccer leagues, acting classes, tutors—the calendar of the average mid- 
dle-class kid is so over the top that soon Palm handhelds will be sold in Toys “R” 

Us. Our children are as overscheduled as we are, and that is saying something. 

This has become so bad that parents have arranged to schedule times for $ 
unscheduled time. Earlier this year the privileged suburb of Ridgewood, New 
Jersey, announced a Family Night, when there would be no homework, no athletic 
practices, and no after-school events. This was terribly exciting until I realized that 
this was not one night a week, but one single night. There is even a free-time move- 
ment, and Web site: familylife Ist.org. Among the frequently asked questions provid- 
ed online: “What would families do with family tme if they took it back?” 

Let me make a suggestion for the kids involved: How about nothing? It isnot — & 
simply that it is pathetic to consider the lives of children who don’t have a moment 
between piano and dance and homework to talk about their day or just search for 
split ends, an enormously satisfying leisure-time activity of my youth. There is also 
ample psychological research suggesting that what we might call “doing nothing” is 
when human beings actually do their best thinking, and when creativity comes to 
call. Perhaps we are creating an entire generation of people whose ability to think 
outside the box, as the current parlance of business has it, is being systematically 
stunted by scheduling. 

A study by the University of Michigan quantified the downtime deficit;in the 7 
last twenty years American kids have lost about four unstructured hours a week. 

There has even arisen a global Right to Play movement: in the Third World it is 
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often about child labor, but in the United States it is about the sheer labor of being 
a perpetually busy child. In Omaha, Nebraska, a group of parents recently lobbied 
for additional recess. Hooray, and yikes. 

How did this happen? Adults did it. There is a culture of adule distrust that 
suggests that a kid who is not playing softball or attending science-enrichment pro- 
grams—or both—is huffing or boosting cars: If kids are left alone, they will not stare 
into the middle distance and consider the meaning of life and how come your nose 
in pictures never looks the way you think it should, but instead wall get into trouble. 
There is also the culture of cutthroat and unquestioning competition that leads even 
the parents of preschoolers to gab about prestigious colleges without a trace of iro- 
ny: This suggests that any class in which you do not enroll your first grader will put 
him at a disadvantage in, say, law school. 

Finally, there is a culture of workplace presence (as opposed to productivity). 
Try as we might to suggest that all these enrichment activities are for the good of 
the kid, there is ample evidence that they are really for the convenience of parents 
with way too little leisure time of their own. Stories about the resignation of pres- 
idential aide Karen Hughes unfailingly reported her dedication to family time by 
noting that she arranged to get home at 5:30 one night a week to have dinner with 
her son. If one weekday dinner out of five is considered laudable, what does that say 
about what's become commonplace? 

Summer is coming. It used to be a time apart for kids, a respite from the 
clock and the copybook, the organized day. Every once in a while, either guilty or 
overwhelmed or tired of listening to me keen about my monumental boredom, 
my mother would send me to some rinky-dink park program that consisted almost 
entirely of three-legged races and making things out of Popsicle sticks. Now, instead, 
there are music camps, sports camps, fat camps, probably thin camps. 1 mourn hang- 


ing out in the backyard. T mourn playing Wiffle ball in the street without a sponsor 


and matching shirts. | mourn drawing in the dirt with a stick. 


Maybe that kind of summer is gone for good. Maybe this is the leading edge of 
a new way of living that not only has no room for contemplation but is contemp- 
tuous of it. But if downtime cannot be squeezed during the school year into the life 
of frantic and often joyless activity with which our children are saddled while their 
parents pursue frantic and often joyless activity of their own, what about summer? 
Do most adults really want to stand in line for Space Mountain or sit in traffic to 
get to a shore house that doesn’t have enough saucepans? Might it be even more 
enriching for their children to stay at home and do nothing? For those who say they 
will only watch TV or play on the computer, a piece of technical advice:The cable 
box can be unhooked, the modem removed. Perhaps it is not too late for American 
kids to be given the gift of enforced boredom for at least a week or two, staring into 
space, bored out of their gourds, exploring the inside of their own heads. “To con- 
template is to toil, to think is to do} said Victor Hugo.*Go outside and play,” said 
Prudence Quindlen. Both of them were right. 
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READING AS A WRITER 


1. What evidence of Quindlen’s personal responses and experiences can you identify? 
2, What phenomenon has prompted her to reflect on what she thinks and believes? How has 
she made it into an issue? 


3. Where does she indicate that she has considered the issue from multiple perspectives and 
is placing her ideas in conversation with those of others? 


What sort of lens does she seem to be using to frame her argument? 


5, What constraints (such as the format of an editorial) seem to be in play in the essay? 


Formulating Issue-Based Questions 


As we have said, when you identify an issue, you need to understand it in the context of its situation. 
Ideally, the situation and the issue will be both relevant and recent, making the task of connecting 

to your audience that much easier when you write about the issue. For example, the student writer 
who was concerned about long-standing issues of homelessness and lack of educational opportunity 
connected to his readers by citing recent statistics and giving the problem of homelessness a face:““The 
children ... went to school after less than three hours of sleep. They wore the same wrinkled clothes 
that they had worn the day before.” If your issue does not immediately fulfill the criteria of relevance 
and timeliness, you need to take that into consideration as you continue your reading and research on 
the issue. Ask yourself, “What is on people’s minds these days?””*What do they need to know about?” 
Think about why the issue matters to you, and imagine why it might matter to others. By the time 
you write, you should be prepared to make the issue relevant for your readers. 

In addition to understanding the situation and defining the issue that you feel is most relevant and 
timely, you can formulate an issue-based question that can help you think through what you might be 
interested in writing about. This question should be specific enough to guide inquiry into what others 
have written. An isstie-based question can also help you accomplish the following: 


* clarify what you know about the issue and what you still need to know; 

* — guide your inquiry with a clear focus; 

* organize your inquiry around a specific issue; 

+ — develop an argument (rather than simply collecting information) by asking How?, Why?, 
Should?, or Ta what extent is this true (or not tue)?; 

* consider who your audience is; 

+ determine what resources you have, so that you can ask a question that you will be able to 
answer with the resources available to you. 


A good question develops out of an issue, some fundamental tension that you identify within a 
conversation, In “Doing Nothing Is Something,” Anna Quindlen identifies a problem that middle-class 
parents need to know about: that overscheduling their children’s lives may limit their children’s po- 
tential for developing their creativity. As she explores the reasons why children do not have sufficient 
downtime, she raises a question that encourages parents to consider what would happen if they gave 
their children time to do nothing: “Might it be even more enriching for their children to stay at home 
and do nothing?” (para, 11). Through identifying what is at issue, you should begin to understand for 
whom it is an issue—for whom you are answering the question. In turn, the answer to your question 
will help you craft your thesis. 

In the following section, we trace the steps one of our students took to formulate an issue-based 
question on the broad topic of language diversity. Although we present the steps in sequence, be aware 
that they are guidelines only:The steps often overlap, and there is a good deal of room for rethinking 
and refining along the way. 
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Refine Your Topic 


Generally speaking, a topic is the subject you want to write about. For example, homelessness, tests, 
and violence are all topics. So are urban homelessness, standardized tests, and video game violence. And 
so are homelessness in New York City, aptitude tests versus achievement tests, and mayhem in the vid- 
eo game Grand Theft Auto. As our list suggests, even a specific topic needs refining into an issue before 
it can be explored effectively in writing. 

The topic our student wanted to focus on was language diversity, a subject her linguistics class 
had been discussing. She was fascinated by the extraordinary range of languages spoken in the United 
States, not just by immigrant groups but by native speakers whose dialects and varieties of English are 
considered nonstandard. She herself had relatives for whom English was not a first language. She began 
refining her topic by putting her thoughts into words: 


| want to describe the experience of being raised in a home where non-Standard English is 
spoken. 


I'd like to know the benefits and liabilities of growing up bilingual. 


| am curious to know what it's like to live in a community of nonnative speakers of English 
while trying to make a living in a country where the dominant language is English 


Although she had yet to identify an issue, her attempts to articulate what interested her about the 
topic were moving her toward the situation of people in the United States who don’t speak Standard 
English or don’t have English as their first language. 


Explain Your Interest in the Topic 


At this point, the student encountered E.D. Hirsch’s Cultural Literacy in her reading, which had both 

a provocative and a clarifying effect on her thinking. She began to build on and extend Hirsch’s ideas. 
Reacting to Hirsch’s assumption that students should acquire the same base of knowledge and write 
in Standard Written English, her first, somewhat mischievous thought was, “I wonder what Hirsch 
would think about cultural literacy being taught in a bilingual classroom?” But then her thinking took 
another turn, and she began to contemplate the effect of Hirsch’ cultural-literacy agenda on speakers 
whose English is not standard or for whom English is not a first language. She used a demographic 
fact that she had learned in her linguistics class in her explanation of her interest in the topic: “I’m 
curious about the consequences of limiting language diversity when the presence of ethnic minorities 
in our educational system is growing.” 


Identify an Issue 


The more she thought about Hirsch’s ideas, and the more she read about language diversity, the more 
concerned our student grew. It seemed to her that Hirsch’s interest in producing students who all 
share the same base of knowledge and all write in Standard Written English was in tension with her 
sense that this kind of approach places a burden on people whose first language is not English. That 
tension clarified the issue for her. In identifying the issue, she wrote: 


Hirsch’s book actually sets some priorities, most notably through his list of words and phras- 
es that form the foundations of what it means to be “American.” However, this list certainly 
overlooks several crucial influences in American culture. Most oversights generally come at 

the expense of the minority populations. 


These two concerns—with inclusion and with exclusion—helped focus the student’s inquiry. 
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Formulate Your Topic as a Question 


To further define her inquiry, the student formulated her topic as a question that pointed toward an 
argument: “To what extent can E. D. Hirsch’s notion of ‘cultural literacy’ coexist with our country’s 
principles of democracy and inclusion?” Notice that her choice of the phrase To what extent implies 
that both goals do not go hand in hand. If she had asked,“Can common culture coexist with plural- 
ism?” her phrasing would imply that a yes or no answer would suffice, possibly foreclosing avenues of 
inquiry and certainly ignoring the complexity of the issue. 

Instead, despite her misgivings about the implications of Hirsch’s agenda, the student suspended 
judgment, opening the way to genuine inquiry. She acknowledged the usefulness and value of sharing 
a common language and conceded that Hirsch’s points were well taken. She wrote: 


Some sort of unification is necessary. Language, ...on the most fundamental level of human 
interaction, demands some compromise and chosen guidelines. ... How can we learn from 
one another if we cannot even say hello to each other? 


Suspending judgment led her to recognize the complexity of the issue, and her willingness to examine 
the issue from different perspectives indicated the empathy that is a central component of developing a 
conversational argument, 


Acknowledge Your Audience 


This student’s question (“To what extent can E. D. Hirsch’s notion of ‘cultural literacy’ coexist with 
our country’s principles of democracy and inclusio: also acknowledged an audience. By invoking 
cultural literacy, she assumed an audience of readers who are familiar with Hirsch’s ideas, probably in- 
cluding policymakers and educational administrators. In gesturing toward democracy, she cast her net 
very wide: Most Americans probably admire the “principles of democracy.” But in specifying inclu- 
sion as a democratic principle, she wisely linked all Americans who believe in democratic principles, 
including the parents of schoolchildren, with all people who have reason to feel excluded by Hirsch’s 
ideas, especially non-native speakers of English, among them immigrants from Mexico and speakers 
of African American Vernacular English. Thus, this student was acknowledging an audience of policy- 
makers, administrators, parents (both mainstream and marginalized), and those who knew about and 
perhaps supported cultural literacy. 


Steps to Formulating an Issue-Based Question 
Refine your topic. Examine your topic from different perspectives. For example, what are 
the causes of homelessness? What are its consequences? 


Explain your interest in the topic. Explore the source of your interest in this topic and 
what you want to learn. 


Identify an issue. Determine what is open to dispute. 


Formulate your topic as a question. Use your question to focus your inquiry. 


Acknowledge your audience. Reflect on what readers may know about the issue, why 
they may be interested, and what you would like to teach them. 
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Finding Evidence 


Andrea A. Lunsford and John J. Ruszkiewicz 
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In making and supporting claims for academic arguments, writers use all kinds of evidence: data from 
journal articles; scholarly books; historical records from archives; blogs, wikis, social media sites, and 
other digital sources; personal observations and fieldwork; surveys; and even DNA. But such evidence 
doesn’t exist in a vacuum. Instead, the quality of evidence—how and when it was collected, by whom, 
and for what purposes—may become part of the argument itself. Evidence may be persuasive in one 
time and place but not in another; it may convince one kind of audience but not another; it may work 
with one type of argument but not with the kind you are writing. The point is that finding “good” 
evidence for a research project is rarely a simple matter. 


Considering the Rhetorical Situation 
To be most persuasive, evidence should match the time and place in which you make your 
argument—that is to say, your rhetorical situation. For example, arguing that government officials 
in the twenty-first century should use the same policies to deal with economic troubles that were 
employed in the middle of the twentieth might not be convincing on its own. After all, almost every 
aspect of the world economy has changed in the past fifty years. In the same way,a writer may achieve 
excellent results by citing a detailed survey of local teenagers as evidence for education reform in 
her small rural hometown, but she may have less success using the same evidence to argue for similar 
reforms in a large urban community. 

College writers also need to consider the fields that they're working in. In disciplines such as 
experimental psychology or economics, quantitative data—the sort that can be observed, collected 
and counted—may be the best evidence. In many historical, literary, or philosophical studies, however, 


Chapter 23,“Finding Evidence," from Everything’s an Argument, Eighth Edition, by Andrea A. Lunsford and John J. Ruszkiewicz, 
pp. 438-450 (Chapter 18). Copyright © 2019 by Bedford/St. Martin's. 
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the same kind of data may be less appropriate or persuasive, or even impossible to come by. As you 
become more familiar with a discipline, you'll gain a sense of what it takes to support a claim. The 
following questions will help you understand the rhetorical situation of a particular field: 


+ What kinds of data are preferred as evidence? How are such data gathered, tabulated, and 
verified? 
How are definitions, causal analyses, evaluations, analogies, and examples used as evidence? 
How are statistics or other numerical information used and presented as evidence? Are tables, 
charts, or graphs commonly used? How much weight do they carry? 
What or who counts as an authority in this field? How are the credentials of authorities 
established? How are research publications reviewed and research journals refereed? 
What weight do writers in the field give to precedence—that is, to examples of similar 
actions or decisions made in the past? 
Is personal experience allowed as evidence? When? 
How are quotations used as part of evidence? 
How are still or moving images or sound(s) used as part of evidence, and how closely are 
they related to the verbal parts of the argument being presented? Are other kinds of media 
commonly used to present evidence? 


As these questions suggest, evidence may not always travel well from one field to another. Nor does it 
always travel easily from culture to culture. Differing notions of evidence can Jead to arguments that 
go nowhere fast. For instance, when Italian journalist Oriana Fallaci interviewed Ayatollah Khomeini, 
Tran’s supreme leader, in 1979, she argued in a way that’s common in North American and Western 
European cultures: she presented claims that she considered to be adequately backed up with facts 
(“Iran denies freedom to people....Many people have been put in prison and even executed, just for 
speaking out in opposition”). In response, Khomeini relied on very different kinds of evidence— 
analogies (“Just as a finger with gangrene should be cut off so that it will not destroy the whole body, 
so should people who corrupt others be pulled out like weeds so they will not infect the whole 
field”) and, above all, the authority of the Qur'an, Partly because of these differing beliefs about what 
counts as evidence, the interview ended unsuccessfully. 


Hey! REMEMBER THIS 
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The need for evidence depends a lot on the rhetorical situation. 


‘Mick Stevens/The New Yorker Callectiva/ Te Carmi Banik 
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Searching Effectively 


The evidence you will use in most academic arguments—books, articles, videos, documents, photo- 
graphs and other images—will likely come from sources you locate in libraries, in databases, or online. 
How well you can navigate these complex territories will determine the success of many of your 
academic and professional projects. Research suggests that most students overestimate their ability 

to manage these tools and, perhaps more important, don't seck the help they need to find the best 
materials for their projects. In this chapter, we aim to point you in the right direction for successful 
academic research. 


Explore Library Resources: Printed Works and Databases 


Your college library has printed materials (books, periodicals, reference works) as well as computers 
that provide access to its electronic catalogs, other libraries’ catalogs, and numerous proprietary data- 
bases (such as Academic Search Complete, Academic OneFile, JSTOR) not available publicly on the 
‘Web. Crucially, libraries also have librarians whose job it is to guide you through these resources, help 
you identify reputable materials, and show you how to search for materials efficiently. The best way to 
begin a serious academic argument then is often with a trip to the library or a discussion with your 
professor or a research librarian. 

Also be certain that you know your way around the library. If not, ask the staff there to help you 
locate the following tools: general and specialized encyclopedias; biographical resources; almanacs, 
yearbooks, and atlases; book and periodical indexes; specialized indexes and abstracts; the circulation 
computer or library catalog; special collections; audio, video, and art collections; and the interlibrary 
loan office, for requesting materials not available at your own library. 

At the outset of a project, determine what kinds of sources you will need to support your project. 
(You might also review your assignment to see whether you're required to consult particular types or 
a specific number of sources.) If you'll use print sources, find out whether they're readily available in 
your library or whether you must make special arrangements (such as an interlibrary loan) to acquire 
them. For example, your argument for a senior thesis might benefit from material available mostly in 
old newspapers and magazines: access to them might require time and ingenuity, If you need to locate 
other nonprint sources (such as audiotapes, videotapes, artwork, or photos), find out where those are 
kept and whether you need special permission to examine them. 

Most academic resources, however, will be on the shelves or available electronically through data- 
bases. Here’s when it’s important to understand the distinction between library databases and the Web. 
Your library’s computers hold important resources that aren't on the Web or aren't available to you 
except through the library's system. The most important of these resources may be your library's cata- 
log of its own holdings (mostly books). But college libraries also pay to subscribe to scholarly databases 
that you can use for free by logging in through your school library—for example, guides to journal 
and magazine articles, the Academic Search Complete database (which holds the largest collection of 
multidisciplinary journals), the LexisNexis database of news stories and legal cases, and various compi- 
lations of statistics. 

Though many of these Web and database resources may be searchable through your own comput- 
er, consider exploring them initially at your college library. That's because these professional data- 
bases aren't always easy to use or intuitive: you may need to learn to focus and narrow your searches 
(by date, field, types of material, and so on) so that your results are manageable and full of relevant 
items. That's when librarians or your instructor can help, so ask them for assistance. They expect your 
questions. 

Librarians may, for example, draw your attention to the distinction between subject headings and 
keywords. The Library of Congress Subject Headings (LCSH) are standardized words and phrases that 
are used to classify the subject matter of books and articles. Library catalogs and databases routinely use 
these subject headings to index their contents by author, title, publication date, and subject headings, 
When you do a subject search of the library’s catalog, you need to use the exact wording of the subject 
headings. On the other hand, searches with keywords use the computer’ ability to look for any term in 
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any field of the electronic record. So keyword searching is less restrictive, but you'll still have to think 
hard about your search terms to get usable results and to learn how to limit or expand your search. 

Determine, too, early on, how current your sources need to be. If you must investigate the latest 
findings about, say, a new treatment for malaria, check very recent periodicals, medical journals, and 
the Web. If you want broader coverage with more context and background information, look for 
reference materials or scholarly books, If your argument deals with a specific time period, newspapers, 
magazines, and books written during that period may be your best assets. 

How many sources should you consult for an academic argument? Expect to examine many more 
sources than you'll end up using, and be sure to cover all major perspectives on your subject. Read 
enough sources to feel comfortable discussing it with someone with more knowledge than you. You 
don’t have to be an expert, but your readers should sense that you are well informed. 


Explore Online Resources 


Chances are your first instinct when you need to find information is to do a quick keyword search 

on the Web, which in many instances will take you to a site such as Wikipedia, the free encyclopedia 
launched by Jimmy Wales in 2001. For years, many teachers and institutions argued that the informa- 
tion on Wikipedia was suspect and could not be used as a reliable source, particularly since anyone can 
edit and change the content on a Wikipedia page. Times have changed, however, and many serious 
research efforts now include a stop at Wikipedia. As always, however, let the buyer beware: you need 
to verify the credibility of all of your sources! If you intend to support a serious academic argument, 
remember to approach the Web carefully and professionally. 

Web search engines such as Google or Bing make searching for material seem very easy—perhaps 
too easy. For an argument about the fate of the antihero in contemporary films, for example, typing in 
film and antihero produces far too many possible matches, or hits. Some of those hits might be generic 
and geared to current moviegoers rather than someone thinking about an analytical essay. You could 
further narrow the search by adding a third or fourth keyword—say, French or current—or you could 
simply type in a specific question. Google will always offer pages of links. But you need to be a critical 
user too, pushing yourself well beyond any initial items you turn up or using those sources to find 
more authoritative, diverse, or academic materials, 

Google does have resources to help you refine your results or direct you to works better suited to 
academic research.When you search for any term, you can click “Help” at the bottom of the results 
page, which takes you to the Google Help Center. Click on “Filter and refine your results” and then 
“Advanced search,” which will bring more options to narrow your focus in important ways. 

But that’s not the end of your choices. With an academic argument, you might want to explore 
your topic in either Google Books or Google Scholar. Both resources direct you to the type and qual- 
ity of materials (scholarly journal articles, academic books) that you probably need for a term paper 
or professional project. And Google offers multimodal options as well: it can help you find images, 
photographs, videos, blogs, and so on. The lesson is simple. If your current Web searches typically don't 
go much beyond the first items a search engine offers, you aren't close to using all the power available 
to you. Explore the search tools you routinely use and learn what they can really do. 

You should work just as deliberately with the academic databases you may have access to in a 
library or online—such as Academic Search Complete or Business Source Complete, among many 
others. As noted earlier, searching these professional tools often requires more deliberate choices and 
specific combinations of search terms and keywords. In doing such searches, you'll need to observe the 
search logic followed by the particular database—usually explained on a search page. For example, us- 
ing Boolean operators such as and between keywords (movies and heroes) may indicate that both terms 
must appear ina file for it to be called up. Using or between keywords usually instructs the computer 
to locate every file in which either one word or the other shows up, and using not tells the computer 
to exclude files containing a particular word from the search results (movies not heroes). 
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Most search engines offer many kinds of research tools like 
this “Advanced Search” page from Google. 


SEARCHING ONLINE OR IN DATABASES 


* Don't rely on simple Web searches only. 
Find library databases targeted to your subject. 
Use advanced search techniques to focus your search. 
Learn the difference between subject heading and keyword searches. 


Understand the differences between academic and popular sources. 


Admit when you don’t know how to find material—you won't be alone! 
* Routinely ask for help from librarians and instructors. 


Collecting Data on Your Own 


Not all your supporting materials for an academic argument must come from print or online sources. 
You can present research that you have carried out yourself or been closely involved with, often called 
field research; such research usually requires that you collect and examine data. Here, we discuss the 
Kinds of firsthand research that student writers do most often. 


Perform Experiments 


Academic arguments can be supported by evidence you gather through experiments. In the sciences, 
data from experiments conducted under rigorously controlled conditions is highly valued. In other 
fields, more informal experiments may be acceptable, especially if they're intended to provide only 
part of the support for an argument. 

If you want to argue, for instance, that the recipes in Bon Appétit magazine are impossibly tedious 
to follow and take far more time than the average person wishes to spend preparing food, you might 
ask five or six people to conduct an experiment—following two recipes from a recent issue and. 
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recording and timing every step. The evidence that you gather from this informal experiment could 
provide some concrete support—by way of specific examples—for your contention. 

But such experiments should be taken with a grain of salt (maybe organic in this case). They may 
not conyince or impress certain audiences. And if your experiments can easily be attacked as skewed 
or sloppily done (“The people you asked to make these recipes couldn't cook a Pop-Tart”), then they 
may do more harm than good. 


Make Observations 


“What,” you may wonder, “could be easier than observing something?” You just choose a subject, look 
at it closely, and record what you see and hear. But trained observers say that recording an observation 
accurately requires intense concentration and mental agility. If observing were easy, all eyewitnesses 
would provide reliable stories. Yet experience shows that when several people observe the same phe- 
nomenon, they generally offer different, sometimes even contradictory, accounts of those observations. 
Before you begin an observation yourself, decide exactly what you want to find out, and antic- 
ipate what you're likely to see. Do you want to observe an action that is repeated by many people— 
perhaps how people behave at the checkout line in a grocery store? Or maybe you want to study a 
sequence of actions—for instance, the stages involved in student registration, which you expect to 
argue is far too complicated. Or maybe you are motivated to examine the interactions of a notoriously 
contentious political group. Once you have a clear sense of what you'll analyze and what questions 
you'll try to answer through the observation, use the following guidelines to achieve the best results: 


* Make sure that the observation relates directly to your claim. 

* Brainstorm about what you're looking for, but don’t be rigidly bound to your expectations. 

* Develop an appropriate system for collecting data. Consider using a split notebook page or 
screen: on one side, record the minute details of your observations: on the other, record your 
thoughts or impressions, 

+ Be aware that how you record data will affect the outcome, if only in respect to what you 
decide to include in your observational notes and what you leave out. 

* Record the precise date, time, and place of the observation(s). 

+ — Ifthe location you want to focus on is not a public one (for instance, an elementary school 
playground), ask for permission to conduct your observation. 


You may be asked to prepare systematic observations in various science courses, including anthropolo- 
gy or psychology, where you would follow a methodology and receive precise directions. But observa- 
tion can play a role in other kinds of arguments and use various media: a photo essay or audio/video 
clips, for example. might serve as academic arguments in some situations, 


Conduct Interviews 


Some evidence is best obtained through direct interviews. If you can talk with an expert—in person, 
on the phone, or online—you might obtain information you couldn't have gotten through any other 
type of research. In addition to an expert opinion, you might ask for firsthand accounts, biographical 
information, or suggestions of other places to look or other people to consult. The following guide- 
lines will help you conduct effective interviews: 


* Determine the exact purpose of the interview, and be sure it’s directly related to your claim. 

* — Set up the interview well in advance—preferably by a written communication. (An email 
is more polite than a text message.) Explain who you are. the purpose of the interview, and 
what you expect to cover. Specify. too, how much time it will take, and if you wish to record 
the session, ask permission to do so. 

* Prepare a written list of both factual and open-ended questions. (Brainstorming with friends 
can help you come up with good questions.) Leave plenty of space for notes after each 
question, If the interview proceeds in a direction that you hadn't expected but that seems 
promising, don’t feel that you have to cover every one of your questions. 
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+ Record the subject’s full name and title, as well as the date, time, and place of the interview. 
* Be sure to thank those people whom you interview, either in person or with a follow-up 
letter or email message. 


A serious interview can be eye-opening when the questions get a subject to reveal important experi- 
ences or demonstrate his or her knowledge or wisdom. 


Use Questionnaires to Conduct Surveys 


Surveys usually require the use of questionnaires distributed to a number of people. Questions 
should be clear, easy to understand, and designed so that respondents’ answers can be easily analyzed. 
Questions that ask respondents to say “yes” or “no” or to rank items on a scale (1 to 5, for example, or 
“most helpful” to “least helpful”) are particularly easy to tabulate. Because tabulation can take time and 
effort, limit the number of questions you ask. Note also that people often resent being asked to answer 
more than about twenty questions, especially online. 

Here are some other guidelines to help you prepare for and carry out a survey: 


+ Ask your instructor if your college or university requires that you get approval from the 
local Institutional Review Board (IRB) to conduct survey research. Many schools waive this 
requirement if students are doing such research as part of a required course, but you should 
check to make sure. Securing IRB permission usually requires filling out a series of online 
forms, submitting all of your questions for approval, and asking those you are surveying to 
sign a consent form saying they agree to participate in the research. 

Write out your purpose in conducting the survey, and make sure that its results will be di- 
rectly related to your purpose. 

Brainstorm potential questions to include in the survey, and ask how each relates to your 
purpose and claim. 

Figure out how many people you want to contact, what the demographics of your sample 
should be (for example, men in their twenties or an equal number of men and women), and 
how you plan to reach these people. 

Draft questions that are as free of bias as possible, making sure that each calls for a short, spe- 
cific answer. Avoid open-ended questions, whose responses will be harder to tabulate. 

Think about possible ways that respondents could misunderstand you or your questions, and 
revise with these points in mind. 

‘Test the questions in advance on several people, and revise those questions that are ambigu- 
ous, hard to answer, or too time-consuming to answer. 

If your questionnaire is to be sent by mail or email or posted on the Web, draft a cover letter 
explaining your purpose and giving a clear deadline. For mail, provide an addressed, stamped 
return envelope. 

On the final draft of the questionnaire, leave plenty of space for answers. 

Proofread the final draft carefully. Typos will make a bad impression on those whose help 
you're seeking. 

After you've done your tabulations, set out your findings in clear and casily readable form, 
using a chart or spreadsheet if possible. 
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“Next question: I believe that life is a constant striving for 

balance, requiring frequent tradeoffs between morality and 

necessity, within a cyclic pattern of joy and sadness, forging a 

trail of bittersweet memories until one slips, inevitably, into 
the jaws of death, Agree or disagree?” 


George Pice/The New Yorker Collection’ The Cartoon Hank 


A key requirement of survey questions is that they be easy to understand. 


Draw upon Personal Experience 

Personal experience can serve as powerful evidence when it’s appropriate to the subject, to your pur- 
pose, and to the audience. If its your only evidence, however, personal experience usually won't suffice 
to carry the argument. Your experiences may be regarded as merely “anecdotal,” which is to say possi- 
bly exceptional, unrepresentative, or even unreliable. Nevertheless, personal experience can be effective 
for drawing in listeners or readers, as James Parker does in the following example. His full article goes 
on to argue that—in spite of his personal experience with it—the “Twee revolution” has some good 
things going for it, including an “actual moral application”: 


Eight years ago or so, the alternative paper | was working for sent me out to review a couple 
of folk-noise-psych-indie-beardie-weirdie bands. | had a dreadful night. The bands were 
bad enough—“fumbling,” | scratched in my notebook, “infantile’—but what really did me 
in was the audience. Instead of baying for the blood of these lightweights...the gathered 
young people—behatted, bebearded, besmiling—obliged them with patters of validating 
applause. | had seen it before, this fond curiosity, this acclamation of the undercooked, but 


never so much of jt in one place: the whole event seemed to exult in its own half-bakedness. 


Be as crap as you like was the message to the performers. The crapper, the better. We're 


here for you. | tottered home, wrote a homicidally nasty nervous breakdown of a review, 


and decided | should take myself out of circulation for a while. No more live reviews until | 


calmed down. A wave of Twee—as | now realize—had just broken over my head. 
—James Parker, Atlantic, July/August 2014, p. 36 
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All the attention paid to “fake news” in our current political culture only underscores the point of 
this chapter: the effectiveness of an argument often depends on the quality of the sources that support 
or prove it. It goes without saying then, that you'll need to carefully evaluate and assess all the sources 
you use in your academic or professional work, including those that you gather in libraries, from other 
print sources, in online searches, or in your own field research. 

Remember that different sources can contribute in different ways to your work. In most cases, 
you'll be looking for reliable sources that provide accurate information or that clearly and persuasively 
express opinions that might serve as evidence for a case you're making. At other times, you may be 
seeking material that expresses ideas or attitudes—how people are thinking and feeling at a given time. 
You might need to use a graphic image, a sample of avant-garde music, or a controversial YouTube clip 
that doesn't fit neatly into categories such as “reliable” or “accurate” yet is central to your argument. 
With any and all such sources and evidence, your goals are to be as knowledgeable about them and as 
responsible in their use as you can be and to share honestly what you learn about them with readers. 


Jeff Stahler/Androws McMeel Syndication 


Chapter 24,“Evaluating Sources,” from Everything's an Argument, Eighth Edition, by Andrea A. Lunsford and John J. Ruszkiewicz, 
pp. 454462 (Chapter 19). Copyright © 2019 by Bedford/St. Martin's. 
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No writer wants to be naive in the use of source material, especially since most of the evidence 
that is used in arguments on public issues—even material from influential and well-known sources— 
comes with considerable baggage. Scientists and humanists alike have axes to grind, corporations have 
products to sell, politicians have issues to promote, journalists have reputations to make, publishers and 
media companies have readers, listeners, viewers, and advertisers to attract and to avoid offending. All 
of these groups produce and use information to their own benefit, and it’s not (usually) a bad thing 
that they do so. You just have to be aware that when you take information from a given source, it will 
almost inevitably carry with it at least some of the preferences, assumptions, and biases—conscious or 
not—of the people who produce and disseminate it. Teachers and librarians are not exempted from 
this caution: even when we make every effort to be clear and comprehensive in reporting information, 
we cannot possibly see that information from every angle. So even the most honest and open observer 
can deliver only a partial account of an event. 

It’s worth noting, however, that some sources—especially those you might encounter on so- 
cial media—have no other motive but to deceive readers or to garner clicks that generate revenue. 
Material this deliberately deceptive has no place in academic work, unless you are looking for ex- 
amples of manipulation, deception, or exploitation. If you cite such materials, even unwittingly, your 
research will be undermined and may be discredited. (See the section on “crap detection” later in this 
chapter.) 

To correct for biases, draw on as many reliable sources as you can handle when you're preparing 
to write. Don’t assume that all arguments are equally good or that all the sides in a controversy can be 
supported by the same weight of evidence and good reasons. But you want to avoid choosing sourc- 
es so selectively that you miss essential issues and perspectives. That's easy to do when you read only 
sources that agree with you or when the sources that you read all seem to carry the same message. 

In addition, make sure that you read each source thoroughly enough that you understand its overall 
points: national research conducted for the Citation Project indicates that student writers often draw 
from the first paragraph or page of a source and then simply drop it, without seeing what the rest of 
the source has to say about the topic at hand, Doing so could leave you with an incomplete or inaccu- 
rate sense of what the source is saying. 


{ohn (lei ule Cartons, la 


Consider that sources may sometimes have motives for slanting or selecting the news. 
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Assessing Print Sources 


Since you want information to be reliable and persuasive, it pays to evaluate each potential source 
thoroughly, The following principles can help you evaluate print materials: 


Relevance. Begin by asking what a particular source will add to your argument and how 
closely the source is related to your argumentative claim. For a book, the table of contents. 
and the index may help you decide. For an article, look for an abstract that summarizes its 
content. If you can't identify what the source will add to your research, set it aside. You can 
almost certainly find something better. 

Credentials of the author. Sometimes the author's credentials are set forth in an article, in 

a book, or on a Web site, so be sure to look for them. Is the author an expert on the topic? To 
find out, you can gather information about the person on the Web easily enough—although 
you should check and cross-check what you discover. Another way to learn about the credibil- 
ity of an author is to search Google Groups for postings that mention the author or to check 
a Citation Index to find out how other writers refer to this author. (If necessary, ask a librarian 
for assistance.) Lf you see your source mentioned by other sources youTe using, look at how 
they cite it and what they say about it, which could provide clues to the author's credibility, 
Stance of the author. What's the author's position on the issue(s) involved, and how does 
this stance influence the information in the source? Does the author's stance support or chal- 
lenge your own views? 

Credentials of the publisher or sponsor. If your source is from a newspaper, is it a major 
one (such as the Wall Street Journal or the Washington Post) that has historical credentials in 
reporting, or is it a tabloid? Is it a popular magazine like O:The Oprah Magazine or a journal 
sponsored by a professional group, such as the Journal of the American Medical Association? If 
your source is a book, is the publisher one you recognize or that has its own Web site? When 
you don’t know the reputation of a source, ask several people with more expertise: a librarian, 
an instructor, or a professional in the field. 

Stance of the publisher or sponsor. Sometimes this stance will be obvious: a magazine 
called Save the Planet! will take a pro-environmental position, whereas one called America 
First! will probably take a populist stance. But other times, you need to read carefully between 
the lines to identify particular positions and see how the stance affects the message the source 
presents. Start by asking what the source’s goals are: what does the publisher or sponsoring 
group want to make happen? 

Currency. Check the date of publication of every book and article. Recent sources are often 
more useful than older ones, particularly in the sciences. However, in some fields (such as 
history and literature), the most authoritative works may well be the older ones. 

Accuracy. Check to see whether the author cites any sources for the information or opin- 
ions in the article and, if so, how credible and current they are. 

Level of specialization. General sources can be helpful as you begin your research, but 
later in the project you may need the authority or currency of more focused sources. Keep 
in mind that highly specialized works on your topic may be difficult for your audience to 
understand. 

Documentation. Purely academic sources, such as scholarly journal articles, will contain 
thorough citations, but you should also check that more popular sources you use routine- 

ly identify their sources or provide verifiable evidence for claims they make. In many Web 
sources, documentation takes the form of links to the evidence cited. 

Audience. Was the source written for a general readership? For specialists? For advocates or 
opponents? 

Length. Is the source long enough to provide adequate details in support of your claim? 
Availability. Do you have access to the source? If it isn’t readily accessible, your time might 
be better spent looking elsewhere. 

Omissions. What's missing or omitted from the source? Might such exclusions affect 
whether or how you can use the source as evidence? 
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Journal of 
Abnormal 
Psychology 


Note the differences between the covers of the Journal of Abnormal Psychology, an 
academic journal, and The How of Happiness, a book about psychology. 


Assessing Electronic Sources simplified blogging 


You'll probably find working with digital sources both excit- 
ing and frustrating, for even though these tools (the Web, so- 
cial networks, Twitter, and so on) are enormously useful, they 
offer information of widely varying quality—and mountains 
and mountains of it.Yet there is no question that, for exam- 
ple, Twitter feeds from our era will be the subject of future 
scholarly analysis. Because Web sources are mostly open and 
unregulated, careful researchers look for corroboration before 
accepting factual claims they find online, especially if it comes 
from a site whose sponsor's identity is unclear. 


Practicing Crap Detection 


In online environments, you must be the judge of the accura- 

cy and trustworthiness of the electronic sources you encoun- Si er ne nate 
ter. This is a problem all researchers face, and one that led 

media critic Howard Rheingold to develop a system for detecting “crap,” that is, “information tainted 
by ignorance, inept communication, or deliberate deception." To avoid such “crap.” Rheingold rec- 
ommends a method of triangulation, which means finding three separate credible online sources that 
corroborate the point you want to make. But how do you ensure that these sources are credible? One 
tip Rheingold gives is to use sites like FactCheck.org to verify information, or to use the search term 
“whois” to find out about the author or sponsor of a site. 


(© Jota Atkinson/ Wrong Hands 
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Every man [and woman] should have a built-in automatic crap detector operating inside 
him, —Ernest Hemingway, during a 1954 interview with Robert Manning 


In making judgments about online sources, then, you need to be especially mindful and to rely on 


the same criteria and careful thinking that you use to 
additional questions helpfull in evaluating online source: 


s print sources. You may find the following 


Who has posted the document or message or created the site/medium? An individual? An 
interest group? A company? A government agency? For Web sites, does the URL offer any 
clues? Note especially the final suffix in a domain name—.com (commercial), .org (nonprofit 
organization), .edu (educational institution), .gov (government agency), .mil (military), or .net 
(network). Also note the geographical domains that indicate country of origin—as in .ca 
(Canada), .ar (Argentina), or .nt (Russia). Click on some links of a Web site to see if they lead 


to legitimate and helpful sources or organizations. 
What can you determine about the credibility of the author or sponsor? Can the informa- 


tion in the document or site be verified in other sources? How accurate and complete is it? 
On a blog, for example, look for a link that identifies the creator of the site (some blogs are 
managed by multiple authors). 

Who is accountable for the information in the document or site? How thoroughly does it 
credit its sources? On a wiki, for example, check its editorial policies: who can add to or edit 
its materials? 


How current is the document or site? Be especially cautious of undated materials. Most reli- 
able sites are refreshed or edited regularly and should list the date. 

What perspectives are represented? If only one perspective is represented, how can you bal- 
ance or expand this point of view? Is it a straightforward presentation, or could it be a parody 
or satire? 
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®D) veantiest catch 


Catch the season premiere 


Red King Crab (Poraichodes camtzchatcus) 
Species Profle 


‘saute tecag om Redbng cnt tare Som tomar aos extechre beegtassnace et 


What are the kinds and levels of information available on these Web sites—a commercial site about the TV 
show The Deadliest Catch (top) and an Alaska Department of Fish and Game site on king crab (bottom)? 


Assessing Field Research 


If you've conducted experiments, surveys, interviews, observations, or any other field research in 
developing and supporting an argument, make sure to review your results with a critical eye. The fol- 
Jowing questions can help you evaluate your own field research: 


* — Have you rechecked all data and all conclusions to make sure they're accurate and warranted? 

* — Have you identified the exact time, place, and participants in all your field research? 

+ Have you made clear what part you played in the research and how, if at all, your role could 
have influenced the results or findings? 

* — If your research involved other people, have you gotten their permission to use their words 
or other materials in your argument? Have you asked whether you can use their names or 
whether the names should be kept confidential? 

* — If your research involved interviews, have you thanked the person or persons you interviewed 
and asked them to verify the words you have attributed to them? 
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What Do You Wonder?: From Personal 
Experience to Academic Inquiry 


Elizabeth Catchmark 


Academic inquiry is really just another way of saying curiosity. Everything we now know— 
from accounts of historical events to equations that calculate the trajectory of the planets to how to 
best treat life-threatening illnesses—all began with curiosity and wonder, with real questions imagined 
by someone just like you. 

With all this discussion of the public good and ethical arguments in your classes, you may suspect 
that some topics are important, with meaningful repercussions, while others have no significant stakes. 
You may even be thinking that none of your interests are important enough to warrant careful study, 
that instead you should turn to the headlines and op-eds written by others to find a “real” issue that 
matters, 

This couldn't be further from the truth. There is no topic you can imagine that doesn’t have 
meaningful repercussions, no issue questions of power and justice haven't touched. Starting from the 
place you are and using your genuine questions to build a more just world enhances the depth of your 
projects and allows you to draw on your own expertise. Starting with genuine curiosity also enables 
you to join a pre-existing conversation you care about by developing your own ideas. Ultimately, using 
your personal experiences as an equally valuable kind of evidence can help you develop powerful, 
detailed questions and tangible solutions to problems that can feel vast and insurmountable. 

Take a look at these examples from previous English 101 assignments that started from students’ 
personal experiences: 


Example I: “Six weeks. That’s how long | laid in agony. I waited for six weeks as my doctor tried one 
thing after another, before finally prescribing adequate pain medication for my previously diagnosed 
juvenile arthritis. He was following protocol, of course, but lying in bed for six weeks as | was denied 
the pain relief I desperately craved, makes protocol a poor excuse for waiting. Had he prescribed them 
sooner, I would not have spent those many weeks in pain. However, that was not the “appropriate” 
way to handle the situation. Regulations mandated that he prescribe exercise and the weakest type of 
pain medications before slowly progressing to stronger ones. Because of this, I spent two weeks in an 
intensive exercise program, followed by four weeks of taking weak pain relievers such as acctamino- 
phen, a nonsteroidal anti-inflammatory drug (NSAID) commonly found in Tylenol and Midol, and 
naproxen, a different NSAID found in Aleve. Then, my doctor prescribed diclofenac, another NSAID 
specified towards arthrins. It was not until these methods had failed did 1 progress up the medicinal 
totem pole. Finally, | was prescribed prednisone, a corticosteroid hormone, which was at least more 
successful than the other pain medications. This, however, took weeks to achieve. This is only one 
example of the many people who anxiously await adequate pain relief, while doctors prescribe one 
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useless thing after another, under the pretense of protocol. Protocol is one of the main issues discussed 
in the larger debate surrounding pain management.” —Lauren Colasurdo! 


Example II: “It was a simple question, “How are you?” Nei he ma? 

T knew what he had said, and I knew how to respond in Chinese,‘I’m good, how are you?" I 
formed these words at the tip of my tongue, said them in my mind, yet my throat constricted and 1 
made no sound. 

This language, once second nature, had gone unused so long that it was now foreign to me. I 
could not make a sound, knowing that my horrible American accent would give me away, and then 
they would laugh. Rather than face imminent shame and embarrassment, I stayed quiet and did 
not reply in Chinese when my uncle, whom I had not seen in six years, asked me how I was doing. 
Instead, | nodded, sheepishly and shamefully, as | quietly replied in English only,“Good.” 

When I traveled to Hong Kong and Macau two winters ago, I was overjoyed to visit the place 
where my parents had grown up. However, it was simultaneously a bittersweet experience, as I began 
to realize the extent to which I was a complete foreigner. Though | looked Chinese, | could not speak 
the language; years of assimilation had washed it out of me. 

It was this frustrating memory and similar experiences that provoked my desire to examine the 
American immigrant’ conflict of linguistic identity.” Judith Tsoi? 


Example III: “It promised to be a most memorable first date—dinner, ice cream, and an evening 
stroll up and down Main Street in Princeton, NJ, The only ‘problem’ was my date’s gender. His name 
was Matt, and he was another boy. In addition to ‘first date jitters’ from the prospect of holding hands 
or the possibility of a goodnight kiss. I was riddled with stress about the response we would receive 
from those who saw us. Strangers may not take much notice, but what about those who knew us 
from school? What would they think? Rather than choosing the evening’s location based on romantic 
appeal, we chose it because it was not in our hometown. Yet the possibility that anyone we passed on 
the street could have been from our high school sent paranoia crackling through my 18 year-old, hor- 
mone-laden mind. We both knew how judgmental teenagers can be, and so the thought of what they 
could say if they saw us was too frightening to imagine... How did an innocent first date turn into a 
minefield of paranoia and stress?” —Ben Zimmitti® 


Each of these students describes a very common experience: going to the doctor for 
treatment, greeting a relative after a long time apart, going on a first date. For the writers, 
these everyday experiences are ways into deeply profound inquiries and arguments about questions of 
justice and power, including how the medical-industrial complex fails people with chronic pain, the 
way assimilation can be deeply painful for American immigrants, and the devastating consequences of 
harassment experienced by LGBTQA+ youth.You can imagine the genuine questions each author 
had in these moments: why can’t I get the medicine T need? Why can't I remember what to say? Why 
do 1 feel so afraid to be with someone I care for? 

With a little imagination, you can see how these real questions grounded in curiosity and lived 
experience evolved into focused, academic inquiries. How can doctors balance concerns about addic- 
tion and dependency with the needs of those with chronic pain? How can the US better welcome 
and embrace immigrant identities, particularly their language diversity? What measures could prevent 
harassment experienced by LGBTQA+ youth? Starting from personal experience enabled each of 
the authors to develop extremely rich, detailed inquiries that helped them explore some of the most 
pressing injustices they faced. 

How have other rhetoricians moved from wonder to justice work? The relationship 
between personal experience and activism is central to many of the freedom movements 


' Lauren Colasurdo, “Manage Pain, Not Regulations.” Interpolations: A Journal of Academic Writing. University of 
Maryland. 2011. 


2 Judith Tsoi, “Discriminatory and Unconstitutional: Why English Only is Wrong for America.” Interpolations: 
Journal of Academic Writing. University of Maryland, 2015. 


® Ben Zimmitti, “Rainbow Over Capitol Hill?” Interpolations:A Journal of Academic Writing. University of 
Maryland. 2015. 
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we admire, whose work has transformed our world. Though we often see such historical activ- 
ism as clearly heroic and impactful, those figures who led these movements were people just like you 
and the student authors above, responding to the injustices they experienced and the real questions 
that emerged in their everyday lives. Consider civil rights activist and organizer Ella Baker's renowned 
1960) claim: 


The Student Leadership Conference made it crystal clear that current sit-ins and other 
demonstrations are concerned with something much bigger than a hamburger... Whatever 
may be the difference in approach to their goal, the Negro and white students, North and 
South, are seeking to rid America of the scourge of racial segregation and discrimination— 
not only at lunch counters, but in every aspect of life.* 


Here Baker describes the sit-ins at segregated lunch counters, largely staged by college students, 
that were designed to expose the violence of segregation in the US and prompt legal intervention. She 
powerfully connects one particular injustice she and fellow activists experienced—segregation at local 
businesses—with the much vaster struggle for the eradication of white supremacy in every facet of 
American life. Her individual experience of exclusion was one manifestation of a vast, interconnected 
system of violence that fundamentally shapes the United States. These demonstrations were never just 
about being excluded from a lunch counter or a voting booth or a seat on a bus; this was never just 
about a hamburger. Similar to the moments that inspired the work of our student-authors, each of those 
violences was one site where this broader fight for the recognition of human dignity and equality un- 
der the law was staged. Justice work begins right from where you are, with what you already experi- 
ence and know needs to be changed. What do you wonder? What can your wonder help you build? 

Below are some discussion questions to help start your thinking about the relationship between 
personal experience and academic inquiry and to move into drafting your inquiry question: 


* Identify your top three interests or hobbies, areas where you are already an expert. Are you a 
gamer? A sports fanatic? Do you love to write fiction or poetry? Once you identify your area 
of expertise, ask yourself, who is included and excluded in this community? How and why? 
Who has access to the resources that make this interest possible and who doesn’t? Whose 
labor produces the materials of this interest? How are they compensated? Who is “invisible” 
in this community and who is very visible? Why or why not? 

* Think back to a recent moment where you felt frustrated or angry; perhaps you felt you 
weren't being heard or understood or that you couldn’t get to something you needed. What 
was going on at the time? What was the source of the anger and frustration? How could you 
rewrite that moment to create a more equitable outcome? What questions are being raised by 
different stakeholders about this issue? 

+ Alternately, what are you curious about? Think back to a moment you've felt confused or 
wondered why something is the way it is. What questions did you ask in that moment? How 
could they be refined? 

+ Identify a historical figure or movement you very much admire, that created lasting change. 
How did their work begin? What experiences shaped their perspective on the world? 

* Let's say you already have a “big” issue you're passionate about, like climate change, voting 
rights, or accessibility. You can absolutely still use your personal experiences to refine and 
nuance your inquiry. What brought you to this topic? Are there any particular experiences 
or interactions that shaped your thinking on the issue? How does this issue show up in your 
life right now and in the communities you are a part of? Moving from a very big question 
like “how does climate change impact the world” to “how does climate change impact the 
University of Maryland” helps narrow the scope of your research and focus on sophisticated, 
detailed answers that can play out in the communities you care about. 


* Ella Baker, “Bigger than a Hamburger.” in Let Nobody Titrm Us Around: Voices of Resistance, Reform, and Remval: 
An African American Anthology, eds. Manning Marable and Leith Mullings, (Lanham: Rowman and Litdefield 
Publishers, Inc., 2003), 399 
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Personal Experience as a Step 
Towards Inquiry 


Brittany Boyd 


The following short essay was my first step towards a research-based inquiry that followed. It was 
written in the fall of 2010 by me, Brittany Boyd, while I was taking English 101 with my Academic 
Writing instructor Doug Kern. 1 am now a two-time graduate of the University of Maryland, 
College Park with degrees in English Language and Literature (BA—2014) and Secondary English 
Curriculum and Instruction (MA—2015). 

Asa student in ENGL 101, my instructor suggested a variety of ways to choose a topic to explore. 
Out of those options, | decided to draw on a personal experience that connected to a larger issue. | 
thought back to the time in high school when I decided to cut off my relaxed hair and grow dread- 
Jocks. [ chose to write this paper in a voice | felt comfortable using. Though I knew that my voice 
might conflict with ideas of how | should write, this was my experience. 1 considered constraints in 
terms of how readers might interpret my ideas (and voice), but also made sure to resist the presenta- 
tion of a narrow perspective (because it was personal). This specific assignment didn’t require outside 
research, but offered me the opportunity to employ personal evidence to grow my initial inquiry by 
employing narratives regarding my community, friends, and family. In writing this, I developed a foun- 
dation for my larger research-based inquiry paper. | picked apart my personal experiences and used 
them to dig into larger issues. 

I spent the majority of my semester in ENGL 101 learning about the social implications of hair 
within my community. I'm still doing the same things. Still inquiring. Still taking positions. I’m also 
educating others on these issues and holding these conversations in my social life. I'm still taking risks. 
As you read, consider the reflective annotations (written by myself and Instructor Kern) that signal my 
thetorical choices. 


“Personal Experience as a Step Towards Inquiry” by Brittany Boyd 
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Good Hair? What Could be Wrong? 
BRITTANY BOYD 


Annotations by Brittany Boyd and Douglas Kern 


J always had straight, relaxed hair since I can remember. 
Lused to get my hair flat ironed and hot combed when 
me and my momma was too late in gettin to the beauty 
supply store to get a relaxer, She knew I'd complain 

it was time fora touch up when I felt the difference 
between my nappy roots and my straight hair. But it 
wasn’t always easy or fun: I wasn’t gettin in no pool 

in the sammer when I just got my hair done; 1 would 
break my pockets on styles at the hair salon; and, I always 
had to wear an old school grandma bonnet. Even when 
we went to the beauty store, there'd be times when you 
see someone snatch the last box off the shelf and get in 
line with the rest of the women in scarves. | had enough. 
One Sunday, me and my sistah was taking out some 
braids and J ain't had a relaxer in two months. My hair 
was tangled and breaking off with each braid we took 
out. I was so over dealing with the hassle of keeping 

up my relaxed hair when it just wanted to be thick and 
coily, So, me and my sistah got some scissors and cut 

my relaxed hair off in my room, all the way down to 

the short and tightly coiled fro. I walked in my mom's 
room cheesing ear to ear with my afro like,“Here [ am!” 
You know, my mom said to me, “You and your sister are 
erazy! Ya'll act like you have nothing better to do with 
yourselves.” Thinkin my mom was just trippin, | went 

to school the next day not realizing that it was going to 
be more than just a regular Monday. As I walked down 
the halls people were asking me, “What happened to 
your hair?!” Instead of the usual,““What you do this 
weekend?,” people were feeling all up in my afro instead 
of my silky relaxed hair. They were saying,“Oh no I 
couldn’t go natural; I ain’t got good hair!’ What do you 
mean by go natural? How did my unnaturally straight 
hair become natural or regular for people like me? What 
do ya'll mean by “good hair”? And what's wrong with 
my hair? Why are the perceptions of beauty regarding 
my hair as an African American woman so detached 
from the actual beauty I'm born with? 


Brittany draws on personal experience to begin 
exploring her topic and inquiry 


Here, Brittany works to quickly identify an issue 
worth exploring. She writes to reeal her own 
internal struggle as a gateway for her inquiry. 


As ! went back through this initial inquiry | used this 
narrative example as a basis for deeper research 

| considered the different ways women straighten 
their hair and how they impact/limit daily life, such 
as swimming, exercise, and other hobbies, 


| included this experience to establish exigence 
How is hair within my community an investment in 
presentation of self? 


Beginning with her pravious sentence, this 
narrative moves beyond ane about a daughter and 
her mother 


Here, this experience led me to expand my research 
to include generational perspectives shaped by 
historical, racial, cultural, and societal trends, 


I'm scratching the surface here on how hair plays 
a role in the formation of identity for African 
American women during adolescence. This is 
shaped by older African American women’s idea of 
identity and self expression based on hair 


A reader gets the impression that this initial inquiry 
regards a community, Once again, Brittany employs 
personal experience to explore a larger issue 


Using evidence from my peers, | considered what 
assumptions were made about the management of 
natural hair within the African American community, 


Brittany's use of pronouns are strategic and 
rhetorical. This isn't binary thinking; rather, she 
expands the scope of her inquiry by addressing 
broader audiences 


| began to question the historical events and 
practices that prompted the idea of good and bad 
hair. How did these ideas become ingrained as 
truth in the African American community? 
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Public Genres: Presentations 
Amy Braziller and Elizabeth Kleinfeld 


Most presentations are brief talks about a particular topic delivered by a knowledgeable speaker 

to a specific public audience, such as neighborhood associations and school boards. Often they are 
persuasive—aimed at getting audience members to agree with the speaker about something or to 

take action. For example, a speaker at a TED event might give a presentation to try to convince the 
audience to understand an aspect of human nature differently. Even though presentations usually occur 
in public spaces, they also are a part of academia and the workplace. You might give a presentation to 
persuade your classmates to agree with you about a specitic topic or issue. 

With software available on the Web, you can reach more viewers and listeners and also make your 
presentation more visual and multimodal. For example, you might use online products such as Skype, 
WebEx, Microsoft Live Meeting, or Elluminate to reach people at other locations. You can also record 
a presentation and then post it online for future viewing. 

‘To put a presentation together, you can use software to organize your ideas. For years, PowerPoint, 
part of Microsoft Office, was the standard in many workplaces and classrooms. However, some present- 
ers are now turning to more visually engaging tools, such as Prezi. 


Analyzing Presentations 


Purpose 

Presenters always have a goal for their presentations. In a neighborhood meeting, you might give a 
presentation about a problem to persuade your audience that your solutions are the best route to take. 
Over the last several years, a presentation series called [gnite talks has sprung up in cities around the 
world. The tagline for Ignite is “Enlighten us, but make it quick.” Presenters persuade public audienc- 
es about their ideas and passions within a very small time frame. They can use only twenty slides that 
automatically advance every fifteen seconds. A similar phenomenon is the PechaKucha, which involves 
twenty slides that show for twenty seconds each. 


Audience 


Presenters know their audiences; they know what kind of background information they'll need to 
present, what terminology is useful, and what cultural references their listeners will connect with. For 
example, writer and professional speaker Scott Berkun gave a talk “How and Why to Give an Ignite 
Talk.” He knew that his audience would be potential Ignite performers, so he geared his talk to per- 
suade them that they all have a story to tell, something worth sharing on the Ignite stage. 


Rhetorical Appeals 


Any time you want to persuade you need to establish your ethos in order to get your audience to 
embrace your ideas. Berkun establishes his ethos by showing he knows how to present within the 
constraints of Ignite—he uses twenty self advancing slides within five minutes. IF you are giving a 


Chapter 27, “Public Genres,” from Bedford Book of Genes, Second Edition, by Amy Braziller and Elizabeth Kleinfeld, pp. 
202-206 (Chapter 9). Copyright © 2018 by Bedford/St. Martin's. 
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persuasive talk some ways to build ethos are to state your argument clearly, support it with accurate 
data and appropriate evidence. If you're working with slides, provide well-designed slides that are free 
of spelling and grammatical errors. When presenting you can boost your ethos through good posture 
and eye contact. To be persuasive you'll also need to appeal to your audience’s sense of logic. If you 
want to convince a client to purchase a product then yi 


ui need to provide the reasons and benefits in a 
logical order. You might also appeal to pathos by being funny or surprising. The humorous and unex- 
pected can work well depending on your audience. 


Presenters use a combination of audio, visual, and text. If slides are involved, they may include text, 


visuals, and even hyperlinks to multimedia, such as Web pages, animated visuals, movie clips, music, 


and audio clips. Some speakers use physical props (for example, in the guided reading/viewing in this 


chapter, the speaker holds up a doll). Some provide their listeners with printouts of their slides. Some 


deliver their presentations face-to-face or in a digital environment (such as WebEx) where the talk can 
be replayed anytime, anywhere. Scott Berkun gave his presentation live at a conference; it was recorded 


and is now available on YouTube. 
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Elements of the Genre 
Effective presenters do the following: 


Style 


Give a bold introduction to capture their audience’ attention, For example, Scott Berkun opens 
with “T think storytelling is everything,” which prepares his audience for the persuasive claims 
he will make later in the presentation. Presenters also: 

+ Introduce themselves 

+ Establish credibility and their relationship to the topic 

+ Preview what they will cover during their talk 

The introduction is where speakers make a first impression on their audience—and also 
where they need to persuade the audience that the presentation is worth listening to. 

Provide enough background so that the audience can understand the content of the presentation. 
Presenters must clarify acronyms and define unfamiliar terminology. 

Present their information and arguments in the body of their talks. This is where speakers make 
claims and back them up with facts, data, personal stories, and quotes from experts. 

Address objections and counterarguments t0 make the best case possible. 

Conclude with a summary and solid message. This ensures that the audiences have understood 
the argument presented, have gotten a clear message, and know what the speaker is asking of 
them in terms of agreeing and/or taking action (for example, against a particular injustice), 
Many speakers end by inviting the audience to ask questions. 

Use visuals, video, audio, and other media to support their arguments. Most presenters use slides as a 
way to present key points, infographics, photos, and links to various multimedia—and to pro- 
vide context and support for their arguments. For example, if a presenter wants to persuade 
listeners of the need for a program to reduce childhood obesity, he might include an image of 
obese children, or a chart that shows the relationship between childhood weight and diabetes. 
To take another example, when Berkun mentions famous people who were “lousy speakers,” 
he backs this up with a visual of Abraham Lincoln. However, visuals and other media should 
not distract the audience. And it’s a good idea to bring handouts of slides so audiences have 
something to refer to. 

Make transitions to move the audience from one point to the next. Presenters can do this by advanc- 
ing slides or by cuing listeners through speech (for example, “This brings me to my second 
point...”). 


Effective presenters do the following: 


Organize their material so that it’ clear and persuasive. Presenters must make it easy for audiences 
to follow what they’re saying and to accept their claims and arguments. Some speakers may 
arrange their talks into three or so main parts built around separate but related concepts. 
Others might use a chronological organization, which is especially useful for laying out the 
history of an idea or movement. A speaker arguing about the factors that led to the AIDS 
crisis might organize his talk chronologically, while a speaker arguing about possible ways to 
curb the spread of the disease might organize her talk by first focusing on the problem and 
then focusing on potential solutions and actions. 

‘Latlor their level of detail. Presenters consider their subjects and audiences when deciding on 
the level of information to share. For an introduction to a topic, a speaker doesn’t need to 
provide as much complex detail as he or she would for a more advanced approach to a sub- 
ject. Similarly, for an audience of experts, a presenter would provide more depth and detail, 
such as a speaker talking about climate change and changing geologic formations to a group 
of geologists. 

Make eye contact with the whole room and stand tall. These nonverbal cues connect speakers with 
audiences and convey their confidence, knowledge, and persuasiveness. 
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Vary their delivery and show emotion. Speakers vary the volume of their voices, speaking softer 
at some points and Jouder at others to stress certain aspects of what they have to say. For 
example, a speaker may raise his voice to show anger at a situation or excitement about a 
future possibility. Speakers also vary their pacing between speaking slowly and more quick- 
ly, depending on their content and what they want to stress. However, it’s important to not 
speak too quickly, as Scott Berkun demonstrates, and to pause so that audiences can digest 
information. Many speakers work in a few funny stories or anecdotes: Humor can connect 
them with the audiences they want to persuade. 


Design 
For presenters creating slides, a smart, clean, nondistracting design will persuade audiences by allowing 
them to focus on content. Most successful slides reflect the following design features: 


Fonts are usually sans serif—at 20 points or larger for easy reading. 

There is contrast between backgrounds and text. Light-colored text on dark backgrounds or 
dark-colored text on light backgrounds works best. It’s best to avoid clashing colors such as 
pink text on an orange background. 

Slides are not crowded with lots of points and images. Each slide should have only one main 
point with a few supporting points. 


Sources 
To persuade their listeners, presenters, like anyone building an argument, may do the following: 


Draw on their own expertise of a subject 

Confer with others who are knowledgeable in the field or subject 

Read articles, reports, books, or other reference material 

Provide a Works Cited list on a slide at the end of the presentation (and/or provide brief 
citations throughout the slides) 

Credit charts, photos, or any other graphics, usually on the slide where the visual appears, 
underneath the visual 
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CHAPTER 28 
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The Inquiry Essay: What It Is and Why 
It Matters 


Justin Lohr and Scott Eklund 


For weeks now, you haye been engaging in the process of inquiry—the search for deeper understand- 
ing of a topic or issue by asking questions, listening to other voices, identifying key conflicts, and 
coming to terms with what is known and what is unknown about the topic. Likely, your invention 
process began by using stasis theory to analyze your topic and identify issues related to conjecture and 
definition; cause and effect; evaluation or value; action (proposals or courses of action); and jurisdic- 
tion. You then drafted an exigent, open-ended question, sct in a single stasis, on which to center your 
study of the topic. 

How, though, do you begin to enter the conversation and begin contributing to it? And, even 
more, how do you engage the scholarship of others in this conversation and build from their con- 
tributions to your own? These are the primary goals of the Inquiry essay assignment and are part of 
what make it so challenging. A close look at Tarika Sankar’s essay,“No Big Deal: The Prevalence and 
Acceptability of Nonmedical Use of Prescription Drugs on College Campuses.” will help illuminate 
the key strategies needed to accomplish the genre’s aims. 

In Tarika’s essay, reprinted from Interpolations, the University of Maryland’s Journal of Academic 
Writing, you will see these different strategies play out, with annotations to analyze key moments in 
the text and choices that you can learn from to help you successfully compose your own Inquiry essay. 
In her essay, Tarika assesses the dominant theories explaining student misuse of prescription stimu- 
lants (“study drugs”) and proposes deeper exploration of a potential cause that research has largely 
side-stepped: mass media. She arrives at this focus by first listening to the research on the topic and 
noting that the conversation primarily centered on the stasis of cause. What she also notes, though, is 
that many scholars lean on established sociological theories, such as Social Learning Theory, to answer 
this causal question and downplay the importance that mass media might have in shaping the issue. 
Critically, she embraces this uncertainty in the research: rather than sidestepping it because it does not 
align with some preconceived stance of her own, she saw it as an opportunity to push the conversation 
one step forward. 

Your Inquiry essay is your opportunity to do the same. 

Imagine yourself stepping into a room full of individuals who think they have discovered all there 
is to discover on a particular issue—and then opening up a new possibility, a new direction for the 
conversation to pursue. This is the opportunity, and challenge, that your Inquiry essay presents: en- 
gaging your audience in the active and restless search for alternative ways of understanding topics and 
issues. You will work to engage or reengage your readers in your chosen issue by reassessing assumed 
truths and certainties and using research to propose new avenues of exploration and discussion. Such 
work of questioning, listening, assessing, and proposing where the conversation can go next is a funda- 
mental practice in much academic (and much popular) writing. 

Unlike the kinds of assertive position-based arguing that you might be familiar with (and 
that tends to dominate our everyday discourse), the aim in the Inquiry essay is not to defend a 
stance against all challengers. Rather, the goal is to participate in a collaborative search for deeper 
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understanding, first by synthesizing the research that has already been conducted into paragraphs orga- 
nized by topic, then by suggesting new directions for research. These suggestions should not function 
as a way of demonstrating the superiority of your interpretation but instead to nudge the conversation 
forward in the pursuit of additional academic study. 

Once you've chosen an issue of importance to you and to your readers, the challenge is to engage 
your readers in the process of questioning, learning,and reflecting. Much like Tarika, you will want to 
listen to the conversation on your issue, looking for gaps, uncertainties, and contradictions. Stasis theo- 
ty will help you towards this end by enabling you to systematically identify key questions on the topic 
and use those questions to help you better understand the relationship between different voices in the 
conversation—as well as places where your own voice might step in to advance the conversation. 

Then, as you develop your essay, you will want to consistently engage research in order to expose 
the underexplored dimensions of your issue and the conversation around it, explaining why these 
dimensions should be pursued going forward. You might note the lack of evidence to support a par- 
ticular interpretation of the issue or a position on it.You might point out how a theory from one field 
might serve as a useful way of rethinking or understanding an issue in another. Or, you might identify 
inconsistencies in definitions, revealing that, while participants in a conversation all think they are 
talking about the same thing, they actually are not. 

As Tarika makes her way through her Inquiry, we see her center the whole essay on the causal 
stasis. Throughout, she interweaves research to heighten exigence, demonstrate the dominant trends in 
the research conversation, and justify the new direction she is proposing. As readers, we thus leave the 
essay with a clear sense of why the issue matters, where research stands on it, and where inquiry, our 
pursuit of a deeper understanding (and eventually, more effective action or response), might go next. 

A few years ago, when reflecting on her essay, Tarika addressed how English 101 and particularly 
the Inquiry essay assignment changed the way she viewed herself as a writer.““Before English 101,” she 
said,“ didn’t think | had a place in scholarly discourse at all.” After moving through the assignment se- 
quence in English 101, she found her voice and new ways to intervene in the conversations important 


to her. In many ways, the Inquiry assignment presents you with the same entryway into conversations 
academic and public alike, as this project asks you to resist argument and closure in favor of pursuing a 
guiding question, synthesizing the research of others, and adding your own voice to suggest where you 
and your readers might go next. 
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"No Big Deal": The Prevalence and Acceptability of Nonmedical Use of 


Prescription Drugs on College Campuses! 
TARIKA SANKAR 


Annotations by Justin Lohr and Scott Eklund 


Throughout my orientation program and first few weeks 
at the University of Maryland as a freshman, I remember 
being showered with information about various health 
and safety issues I might encounter in college. This 
included a mandatory alcohol education course, details 
of the security measures in place on campus, and a very 
basic summary of the university’s drug policy. But the 
“zero-tolerance” drug policy referred only to possession 
of illicit drugs, and among all the issues highlighted by 
the campus administration (from academic integrity to 
“inclusive language"), 1 never heard them address the 
use of prescription medications for nonmedical purpos- 
es. So when a friend informed me that “half the people 
in college” use Adderall, a stimulant prescribed to treat 
attention deficit hyperactivity disorder, to assist them 

in studying, I assumed she was exaggerating. I thought 
that a problem that widespread would have merited the 
attention of campus authorities and its own policy, just 
like any other health issue. | was caught off guard, then, 
the very next day when | overheard two upperclass- 
men casually discussing the benefits and drawbacks of 
Adderall in the middle of the cafeteria. They debated the 
most effective ways of taking it, but both emphatically 
agreed that it intensified their focus and made them 
much more productive. This scenario repeated itself not 
once, but twice more, and I also heard a student explain 
that he used Adderall not just on occasion, such as the 
night before an exam, but regularly. 

To my knowledge, all medications have side effects 
and using them in a manner different from how they are 
prescribed can pose serious health risks. Consequently, | 
‘was surprised that students would treat it so cavalierly, and 
that the administration would pay no attention to an issue 
that could endanger their students’ well-being. Naturally, 
this led me to wonder just how prevalent nonmedical use 
of prescription drugs on college campuses is, and why 
it seems like such an acceptable and normal behavior to 
students. 


Here, Tarika localizes her issue (use of prescription 
drugs for non-medical purposes) at UMD to 
provide an entry-point inta her exploratory 
discussion. Other strategles you could consider for 
establishing such an entry-point include reflecting 
on when and haw you first became aware of a 
problem (also acomplished by Tarika), sharing a 
narrative from your research that readers will be 
shocked or suprised by,or using research ta speak 
to the scope and stakes of the issue. 


in these two sentences, Tanka deftly establishes 
the existence and the urgency of a widespread 
problem on campus. In doing so, she fulfills 

some of the most important objectives of the 
introduction to an exploratory assignment like the 
inquiry: to establish the issue, its exigence for the 
topic, and set up the exploratory discussion that 
will fillow, 


One of the balancing acts of an exploratory genre 
like the inquiry is to transition seamlessly from 
whet you knew before you began yout research to 
what you found surprising and, ultimately, to the 
questions that have arisen as.a result of discovering 
that evidence. 


Here, Tarika clearly establishes the central focus 

of her essay: probing the potential causes of the 
issue. Note how this focus on causation guides the 
entire essay. While the next paragraph focuses on 
further establishing the existence of the issue and 
emphasizing its exigence, the rest of the essay 
focuses solely on causation. This focus allows Tarika 
to explore the issue in depth and to meaningfully 
contribute te the conversation by having 
thoroughly listened to and assessed the dominant 
explanations. 


! Tarika Sankar, “No Big Deal:The Prevalence and Acceptability of Nonmedical Use of Prescription Drugs on 
College Campuses.” Interpolations: A Journal of Academic Writing. 2013-2014. 
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Much of the research on nonmedical use of pre- 
scription medication among college students tentatively 
points to demographic features that predict use. Many 
of the articles address social theories assessing other 
criminal or deviant behaviors without really proposing 
a unique explanation for the misuse of prescription 
drugs for academic performance. Almost all sources, 
however, agree that it is a growing problem. Data shows 
that nonmedical use of prescription drugs has increased 
since 2000, and this increase is especially pronounced 
among 18-25 year olds (Arria et al. 192). According to 
the study “Perceived Harmfulness Predicts Nonmedical 
Use of Prescription Drugs” conducted by Dr. Amelia 
M. Arria and her colleagues at the Center for Substance 
Abuse Research at the University of Maryland, about 
one in four members of this age group has used pre- 
scription drugs for a nonmedical purpose at some point 
in his or her life (192). As Arria and Robert DuPont 
summarize in a separate study, many factors have been 
correlated with nonmedical use of prescription drugs, 
including heavy alcohol and other illicit drug use, poor 
academic performance (specifically, lower grade-point 
average), and mental health issues (418-419). While risk 
factors and characteristics that predict use of prescription 
medication for nonmedical purposes give us a more 
complete view of who and what the issue involves, they 
do not account for why misuse of drugs for academic 
performance occurs in the first place and its increasing 
prevalence. 

Arria investigates a possible cause with research 
that connects the likelihood of using prescription drugs 
nonmedically with how harmful individuals viewed the 
practice to be. Arria and her colleagues examined both 
perceived harmfulness and the level of sensation-secking 
(the tendency to pursue sensory pleasure) and found 
that “individuals with low perceived harmfulness were 
approximately 10 times more likely to engage in non- 
medical use, as compared to those with high perceived 
harmfulness,” regardless of level of sensation-seek- 
ing (198). This perception that prescription drugs are 
“harmless” and benign might explain why nonmedical 
use of prescription drugs for academic performance 
isn't considered “a big deal” by students and university 
administration. However, Arria and colleagues state that 


Qualifying language ("much of the research,” 
“many of the articles," and “almost all of the 
sources agree”) suggests what is and isn't known 
about the topic. Employing such hedging language 
is crucial to the success of a genre like inquiry, 
Which asks writers to resist taking a definitive 
position and to leave room for further exploration 


In this sentence, Tarika shows that there is also a 
place in the inquiry essay for boosting language 
("data shows” and "this increase is espacially 
pronounced”), However, as Tarika demonstrates in 
the final sentence of the paragraph, it is important 
in a. genre like inquiry that the author return to an 
open-ended or inquisitive stance (ie., answering 
what additional questions are raised by that 
evidence or what doesn't that evidence answer 
celated to the motivation for use or the use's 
increasing frequency), 


Each supporting paragraph of an inquiry is 
going to involve a combination of synthesizing 

or presenting the evidence that the author finds, 
reflecting on what that evidence means, and 
identifying additional factors that need to be 
explored or posing additional questions that have 
not been raised before, Note how, in the second 

of these two sentences (This perception that 
prescription drugs are ‘harmless’ and benign..." 
Tarika employs hedging language ("might explain") 
in rendering what that evidence tells the reader 
She then doubles down on her inquisitive stance 

in the second-to-the-last sentence by pointing 

out that Arria and her colleagues were the first to 
consider such questions (suggesting both that the 
evidence needs to be verified multiple times and 
that the situation may have changed since Arria 
and her colleaques undertook their study), 
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at the date of publication (2008), their study was the first 
to examine perceived harmfulness and nonmedical use 
of prescription drugs, so clearly, more research must be 
done before one can claim that the apparent “safeness” 
of prescription drugs is responsible for its widespread use 
in colleges (193). Furthermore, variables like other illicit 
substance use and perceived harmfulness may be cor- 
related with nonmedical use of prescription drugs, but 
this does not necessarily mean that one causes the other. 

For causal explanations, most research looks to so- 
ciological theories. Since this issue has only recently gar- 
nered much attention, it makes some sense that research- 
ers would attempt to use theories already developed to 
explain illicit behaviors to explain nonmedical use of 
prescription drugs before venturing to explore other 
possible causes. An example of this recycling of theories 
is the application of social learning theory, which holds 
that deviant behaviors are learned as a result of associat- 
ing with and imitating peers that engage in these behav- 
iors (Higgins et al 951), Sociologists Robert Peralta and 
Jennifer Stecle at the University of Akron apply social 
learning theory in a study of students at a midwestern 
university and found “some support for social learning 
theory as at least a partial explanation for nonmedical 
prescription drug use among college students” (883). 
Higgins, Maroney and Ricketts, criminologists at the 
University of Louisville, also find that social learning 
theory “help|s] in understanding the nonmedical use 
of prescription drugs,” but again, qualify that it is not 
a complete explanation (960). The fact that theories of 
criminal behavior are not fully compatible with the par- 
ticular situation of nonmedical use of prescription drugs 
on college campuses suggests that other factors might be 
at play in creating an environment where prescription 
drug abuse is seen as acceptable and commonplace. 

One of these potential factors, which Arria hints at 
but does not elaborate on, is the role the media may play 
in legitimizing and normalizing the use of prescription 
medications for enhancement purposes. Considering 
the omnipresent discussion of how various types of 
American media influence a range of social issues, from 
body image to violence, it seems surprising that it is not 
more closely examined in relation to drug use. Medical 
anthropologist Stacey McKenna of the University of 


One of the most challenging aspects of any 
assignment that asks you to synthesize research, 
like inquiry, is arrangement, both for the essay as 

a whole and for individual paragraphs, Note how 
Tarika in this paragraph and elsewhere begins with 
a topic connected directly to the overall focus on 
causation rather than an examination of a single 
source. In doing so, she carefully avoids having her 
inquiry become a kind of annotated bibliography in 
Which she simply presents each source's evidence 
and each author's analysis, 


One goal of the Inquiry assignment is to put 
multiple sources and authors in conversation with 
each other. Nate how in this paragraph Tarika 
looks at two sets of authors who have pursued 
social learning theory as a cause for nonmedical 
prescription drug use on college campuses. First, 
she consults the work of Sociologists Robert 
Peralta and Jennifer Steele and then she consults 
the work of Higgins, Maroney, and Ricketts 


Tarika's task in putting the two sets of sources in 
conversation is not finished, however; the inquiry 
assignment calls for Tarika herself to weigh in 

by sharing both what those two sources tell her 
audience and what they leave out or leave room 
for lurther exploration, In this case, she alludes 

to the possibility that “other factors might be 

at play in creating an environment [in which) 
prescription drug abuse is seen as acceptable and 
commonplace” (Sankar). 


Note how Tarika establishes cohesion by using 
the final sentence of the previous paragraph to 

set up at a new topic for discussion: "the role the 
media may play in legitimizing and normalizing the 
use of prescription medications for enhancement 
purposes” (Sankar), 
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Colorado analyzes the social discourses on amphet- 
amine use produced in entertainment media (such as 
network television and fictional novels), and concludes 
that while it largely ignores the social pressures that lead 
working class members of society to use amphetamines, 
it critiques the social pressures placed on mainly up- 
per-middle class students to perform well in school that, 
presumably, lead them to abuse prescription stimulants 
for studying (461). Thus, according to McKenna, pre- 
scription drug use for nonmedical purposes is portrayed 
as the result of a social problem rather than one of 
individual responsibility. It follows, then, that this lenient 
societal attitude could foster college students’ relaxed 
attitudes towards prescription medication by presenting 
nonmedical use of prescription medication as an accept- 
able response to external pressures. Arria and DuPont 
also posit that the media perpetuates myths that non- 
medical use of stimulants is not illegal or risky, but rather 
a form of “smart drugs” and “smart doping” (418). In 
both cases, it seems that the media distinguishes this type 
of drug use from “regular,” frowned-upon illicit drug use 
and portrays it as clever or even admirable, 

A separate question, however, is the extent to which 
these media messages have an actual impact on the 
behavior of college students. Health psychologist Rachel 
Shaw of Aston University, along with Claire Whitehead 
and David Giles, suggest that the media’s influence on 
the attitudes of young people may not be as straightfor- 
ward as we might think, based on focus groups conduct- 
ed with youth about the media’s coverage of celebrity 
drug use. The adolescents interviewed demonstrated 
critical analysis skills and did not blindly accept media 
worship of celebrities at face value (Shaw, Whitehead, 
and Giles 587).The authors suggest that our concerns 
that young people will simply imitate the behavior of 
idolized celebrities might be overstated. 

These findings also demonstrate how sociological 
theories and possible media influence might interact to 
produce a cultural climate that is permissive and tolerant 
of nonmedical use of prescription medication. Shaw, 
Whitehead, and Giles note that their results are “pos- 
ing problems” for the popular social learning theory, 
because youth did not automatically accept celebrities as 
role models to copy, challenging the idea that the main 


Note how Tarik processes the findings of Medical 
Anthropologist Stacey McKenna, suggesting a 
potential takeaway from McKenna’s research but 
doing so in a way that keeps hedging language 

to maintain an open-minded approach ("could 
foster college students’ relaxed attitudes towards 
prescription medication...") 


Here, Tarika effectively summarizes the scholarly 
evidence that she has put in conversation and does 
50 while employing analysis and hedging language 
("it seems...) 


Every paragraph in the inquiry assignment does 
not have ta put multiple sources in conversation 
Note how this paragraph sustains the open-ended 
nature of inquiry by raising a question that has 

not been introduced before. Furthermore, in the 
paragraph that follows, Tarika injects her own 
voice into the conversation by calling for more 
research before Shaw, Whitehead, and Giles's 
observations about the complexity of the impact of 
the media's coverage of celebrity drug use should 
be considered as formative 
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reason college students use prescription drugs non-med- 
ically is that they see their peers and role models doing 
it (587). Media could also impact the perceived harm- 
fulness of prescription drugs, shown to be a key factor 
in usage, by portraying it as a clever way for students to 
boost their grades, while ignoring the potential conse- 
quences for health. However, the relationship between 
the media and drug use appears to be more complex 
than the former encouraging the latter, Overall, there is 
simply not enough research investigating both the me- 
dia’s depiction of drugs and college students’ perceptions 
of them to reach a definite conclusion. 

The need for more research is especially urgent 
in light of the recent increase in nonmedical use of 
prescription drugs among college students, My experi- 
ence hearing students nonchalantly discuss their use of 
prescription stimulants in the cafeteria seemed only to 
confirm that this behavior is increasingly common. This. 
casual attitude, combined with the university adminis- 
tration’s lack of response, seems to indicate that a risky, 
possibly unhealthy practice is not getting the attention it 
warrants on college campuses. Links between nonmed- 
ical use of prescription drugs and factors like substance 
abuse and perceived harmfulness provide useful informa- 
tion but do not identify the root cause of the behavior. 
Social learning theory has been shown to partially ac- 
count for it. However, no research yet fully explains how 
the atmosphere of acceptance and tolerance of nonmed- 


ical use of prescription drugs is created. Considering 


the incompleteness of these theories as explanations, the 
possible role of the media is one of many factors that 
merits further exploration. 


Consistent with the essay’s focus on causation, 
here Tarika continues to open up new directions 
for exploring the causes of the issue, noting that, 
while media itself is underexplored as a causal 
factor, its role in causing the issue remains unclear. 
Throughout the essay, she consistently steps in to 
comment yet keeps her commentary in the causal 
stasis: the limits of what we know and where we 
might go next. 


In her conclusion, Tarika sustains an inquisitive 
stance and resists a definitive position by 
identifying 2 "need for more research.” She thus 
underscores the continued exigence of the issue 
and fulfills maybe the most central aim of any 
conclusion: giving the audience reason to remain 
engaged with the issue 


Note how, even in her conclusion, when she is 
reiterating how the situation is urgent, Tarika is 
using hedging language to sustain the exploratary 
spirit of inquiry, “Seems to indicate” and “a. 
possibly unhealthy practice” sustain open 
mindedness even as the rest of her descriptive 
word choices (“risky,” “unhealthy,” warrants) 
suggest administrative action is required. 


Throughout her inquiry, Tarika succeeds in relaying 
to her audience what the evidence does and does 
not say, what the evidence merely suggests, and 
what she believes requires additional academic 
exploration 
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CHAPTER 29 


Asking Questions 
Richard E. Miller and Ann Jurecic 


On Asking Questions 


We're devoted fans of Radiolab, a radio show and podcast on which the hosts, Jad Abumrad and 
Robert Krulwich, invite listeners to join them “on a curiosity bender.” Abumrad is a composer by 
training and won a MacArthur Fellowship in 2011 for his work on the show, while Krulwich is a sci- 
ence correspondent with over three decades of broadcast experience. Working together, they make the 
exercise of being curious about the world sound like an exciting adventure, 

Tn each show, Abumrad and Krulwich assume the air of happy amateurs who delight in having 
simple questions open up complex realities. They typically begin with a big question—about science, 
the arts, medicine, philosophy, or some other aspect of human experience—and then spend an hour 
exploring a range of responses to the question they've posed. The questions they ask often express an 
open-minded wonder about the world: Why do we sleep? What is color? What is race? How do we 
assign blame? To help them with their explorations, they always turn to experts, but they never take 
what the experts have to say as the final word on the matter. They question, provoke, and at times 
openly disagree with their guests and with each other. 

There's a common pattern in most Radiolab shows: Abumrad and Krulwich move back and forth 
between questions, big ideas, interviews, and stories, inevitably leading their listeners to new problems 
and new questions, and revealing in the process that the issue they started with is more complicated 
than it first seemed. We admire how they move from simple wonder to complex possibilities, and 
we like that multiple answers, insights, and solutions are entertained along the way.We also like that 
Radiolab sounds beautiful. It’s important to recognize that the creative soundscapes Abumrad and 
Krulwich produce are more than mere entertainment. In every episode, they demonstrate how curios- 
ity can generate beauty as well as answers and ideas. 

What we admire most about Radiolab is that the hosts manage to express in sound and language 
the whole spectrum of habits of the creative mind. You can hear Abumrad’s creativity as a composer 
in the ways he uses sound to represent ideas that might otherwise remain too abstract for listeners to 
grasp. You can hear how open both men are to ambiguity, the unknown, and discovery as Abumrad 
and Krulwich talk their way through the implications of what they're learning. You can also hear their 
attention to and engagement with ideas, information, and expertise in the questions they ask. And you 
can hear their reflectiveness as thoughts digress, reverse, and surprise. Most of all, you can hear their 
boundless curiosity at work in the shape and progress of each episode. 

We'd like you to listen to two episodes of Radiolab—one scripted, one open ended—so that you 
can hear what curiosity as a habit of mind sounds like. 


“On Asking Questions” and “On Writing to a Question,” from Habits of the Creative Mind, by Richard . Miller and Ann Jurecic, 
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Practice Session One 


Listening 

In “An Equation for Good,” a chapter in Radiolab’s “The Good Show” podcast, Abumrad and 
Krulwich consider an open-ended question that has puzzled evolutionary biologists since Charles 
Darwin first advanced his theory that species evolve through struggle and competition. If the “fittest” 
survive through tooth-and-claw rivalry, how can we explain kindness, generosity, and altruism? 

Find a quiet place where you can listen to “An Equation for Good” without interruption; the 
podcast is about 22 minutes long. Use headphones or carbuds so you don't miss a thing, 

Next, listen to the podcast again, this time pausing it when necessary to write down the questions 
Abumrad and Krulwich ask; this is likely to take more than 30 minutes. Keep track of where each 
question leads. What people and sources do Abumrad and Krulwich turn to for answers? What stories 
do they tell? Is there a logic to the overall shape of the show? An aesthetic? 

Writing 

Spend at least 30 minutes creating a visual map that illustrates the development of the hosts’ thinking 
as “An Equation for Good” unfolds. When do their ideas move in a straight line? When do their ques- 
tions cause a change in direction? Do they ever take wrong turns? [f so, are any of the resulting digres- 
sions useful? By the end of “An Equation for Good,” how far have Abumrad and Krulwich traveled? 
What do they conclude about the status of the definition of evolution as “the suryival of the fittest”? 
(Note: You might want to experiment with making your map “move”; feel free to use presentation 
and/or animation software to bring your map to life.) 

After you've created your map, pause to reflect on what you've learned. What does your map re- 
veal about Abumrad and Krulwich’s methods? Could someone else look at your map and understand 
what you've learned about how the show is structured? If not, how is what you've produced a map? 


Practice Session Two 


Listening 
Next, we'd like you to listen to the Radiolab podcast “Secrets of Success,” a conversation between 
Robert Krulwich and Malcolm Gladwell, author of The Tipping Point, Blink, and Outliers. This podcast 
shows how questions unfold when a curious person talks at length to a single expert, trying to under- 
stand the development and reach of the expert's ideas while also puzzling through whether to accept 
the expert’s conclusions. 

Find a quiet place where you can listen without interruption; the interview is about 25 minutes 
long. Don't forget your earbuds. 

When you're done, set aside more than 30 minutes to listen to the podcast again, this time paus- 
ing to write down the questions and other prompts Krulwich uses to get Gladwell to explain his ideas 
about talent, practice, passion, and success. 


Writing 

Set aside at least 30 minutes to create another map that illustrates the unfolding conversation between 
Gladwell and Krulwich. When does Krulwich move the discussion in a straight line? When does 

he seem to change direction? Do any apparent digressions end up looping back to serve the main 
argument? Are there other digressions that take the conversation off track? Are you convinced by 
Gladwell’s responses to Krulwich’s questions? 
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Practice Session Three 


Reflecting 


After you've created maps for both “An Equation for Good” and “Secrets of Success,” look at them 
side by side. Spend at least 30 minutes considering what they show you about how curiosity works 
and how understanding and arguments develop. What do you see that helps you to think about how 
you might compose a curiosity-driven essay or podcast about a big question like “How can we explain 
why humans sometimes go out of their way to help strangers?” or “Is there a secret to success?” What 
are some open-ended questions you'd like to read, listen, or write about? 


. cc 


We're drawn to works of nonfiction that are question-driven. The podcast Radiolab asks questions 
about anything and everything, including time, tumors, blame, mosquitos, quicksand, and the 
power of music. While Radiolab jumps from topic to topic, the captivating podcast Serial devotes 
twelve episodes to one subject—an investigation into whether a man was wrongfully imprisoned 
for the 1999 murder of a Maryland teen. Law professor Ruthann Robson asks questions about 

a different kind of case, one that emerges after she is misdiagnosed with cancer, suffers through 
chemotherapy and medical mistreatment, and then considers both what her life is worth, and what 
matters more to her than money. 


Radiolab. Podcast. 


Robson, Ruthann.“Notes from a Difficult Case.” In Fact: The Best of Creative Nonfiction. Ed. Lee 
Gutkind. New York: Norton, 2005. 226-44. Print. 


Serial. Season One. Podcast. 


On Writing to a Question 


What's writing for? In school, the most common answer given to that question is, “To make a point.” 
And so in school one practices having a point that can be succinctly stated in a thesis statement. 
“Writing is for making points” is itself an example of a succinct thesis statement. 

We think the requirement to start an essay by committing to a thesis is a good way to kill curios- 
ity. It turns writing into a mindless fill-in-the-blank exercise: Thesis? Check. Three examples? Check. 
Conclusion that summarizes the previous three paragraphs? Check. This approach to writing is a 
machine for arguing the obvious; it does not use writing as a tool for thinking new thoughts or for 
developing ideas that are new to the writer. 

For your writing to become a mode of learning for you, you must begin in a state of not-know- 
ing rather than committing yourself to a claim you came up with before you’ve done any curios- 
ity-driven research. In the “Curiosity at Work” profiles in this book, we showcase a wide range of 
nonfiction writers who use writing as a mode of learning. Consider the divergent cases of Donoyan 
Hohn and Rebecca Skloot. 

Donovan Hohn, a high school English teacher, was reading a student’ paper when he first learned 
about the plastic bath toys—yellow ducks, green frogs, blue turtles, and red beavers—that began wash- 
ing ashore in Alaska and Australia in the early 1990s. Curious, he began to do some research online. 
Caught up in the mysteries, he left his job and traveled the earth to follow the path of the toys. He 
recorded his journey of discovery in his book Moby-Duck. 

Rebecca Skloot was sixteen years old and taking a biology class when she learned that the first 
human cells ever grown in a lab were from an African American woman named Henrietta Lacks. 
Skloot wanted to know more about Lacks, but her teacher had no additional information, and at the 
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time Skloot couldn't find anything more in the library. Many years later, when Skloot decided to be- 
come a writer, she tracked down Lacks’s family and pieced together Henrietta Lacks’s history and the 
history of her cell line. Then Skloot wrote the best-selling book The Immortal Life of Henrietta Lacks. 

Neither of these writers began with a thesis that they then set out to prove. Rather, each started. 
with a question and pushed past simplistic discussions of pollution or racism to develop a deeper, rich- 
er understanding of the situation’s complexity. But where did the questions that Donovan and Skloot 
began with come from? Were the questions the result of inspiration or just dumb luck? 

While there's always an element of chance in any research project, we think you learn how to ask 
the kinds of questions that stick with you for years by cultivating the habit of generating questions. 
How does this process work? Once you've developed the habit of gencrating questions about things 
that are taken for granted and about things unknown, you will find that you have many questions 
to choose from and many possible paths to explore. Some questions will seem more important than 
others, some will nag at you, and some will seem urgent; the very best questions will have all of these 
attributes. 

To help our students develop the intertwined habits of curiosity and questioning, we've adopted a 
drafting strategy that throws out the familiar essay form. We ask our students instead to write frequent 
short papers in response to readings, and we tell them that these papers should not contain thesis 
statements, 

At first they're bated. How can you even begin an essay without a thesis? We tell them to just go 
ahead and give it a try. We instruct them to look in the assigned readings for moments when an author 


* says something surprising or confusing; 

* — makes an unexpected connection; 

* presents a provocative example; 

* uses a familiar term in a new or peculiar way; 

* or poses an idea or argument that is difficult to accept. 


Freed from having to begin with a thesis statement, our students use their responses to readings 
to puzzle through surprising, confusing, or provocative passages. Consequently, when they write, they 
aren't reporting what the author said and then agreeing or disagreeing with it; they are focusing on 
interesting moments in which they sense a tension between their own thoughts, knowledge, or expec- 
tations and what an author has written. 

Once they've written their way through a passage or a series of passages, we ask them to conclude 
their response papers with a reflection on what they've figured out over the course of developing 
their responses. Ideally, their exploration of moments of tension leads them to a compelling question 
or questions, which they pose in the final sentences of their responses. These should be questions that 
they can’t presently answer and that require more thought, reading, and research—questions they are 
truly curious about and want to answer. 

Right now you might be wondering, what's the point of writing to a question you can’t answer? 
Isn't exposing your own ignorance the exact opposite of what you should be doing in school? Good 
questions! 

We think there are many good reasons to use informal writing and drafting to arrive at a compel- 
ling question. When you write about passages or ideas in a text or set of texts that confuse or interest 
you, you are learning to use writing as a tool for thinking. And you'll see that writers discover what 
they think not before they write but in the act of writing. You'll also learn how to take more risks with 
your thinking. Ending with a question you don’t know the answer to may feel uncomfortable at 
first—as if you're revealing a weakness. But openly confronting what you don't know is an essential 
part of learning to write well. Paradoxically, by writing to a question in a draft, you'll learn how to 
generate a truly interesting thesis. Once you've drafted a question that you're genuinely curious about, 
you're ready for the next step: figuring out how to respond to that question. Your response will be a 
thesis that’s worth writing and reading about. Writing to a question also gives you practice with the 
essential habits of the creative mind: curiosity, openness to new ways of thinking, engagement with 
learning, and intellectual adventurousness. 
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Practice Session One 


Reflecting 


Are you a curious person? Do you express your curiosity most often in school, among your friends, at 
work, or elsewhere? You may not know the answers to these questions, so we'd like you to pay atten- 
tion to your own curiosity for a week. Take notes every day, keeping an account of when, where, and 
how you pose questions, whether out loud to others or silently to yourself. 

At the end of the week, spend at least 30 minutes reviewing your notes and learning about your 
own curiosity. When and where were you most curious? How often did you ask questions in class~ 
es? Did you pose more questions in one class or another? Did you ask questions as you read, jotting 
questions in the margins or in your notes? What was your most vivid experience of curiosity-driven 
learning in the past week? Was it in school or elsewhere? 


Practice Session Two 


Reading 


In the list of suggested readings in this essay’s “Explore” section, on page 215, each writer presents 
his or her central question in the article's subtitle: What Should Medicine Do When It Can't Save 
Your Life?”;“Did American Conservationists in Africa Go Too Far?”; “Why Are We So Fat?”;“Is Ita 
Crime?” Read one of the suggested readings, paying attention to how the writer answers the ques- 
tion posed in the subtitle. Trace how the writer's answer to the main question develops as the piece 
progresses, 

Spend 30 minutes taking notes on how the answer to the question unfolds. Does the writer re- 
verse or qualify your expectations? Are additional questions posed, explicitly or implicitly, that shift the 
direction of the writer's inquiry or reshape your understanding of the issue? 


Reflecting 


In our essay, we describe how we ask our students to write to a question. Now we want you to give it 
a try. 

Return to the reading you selected and review it, looking for moments in the argument that 
catch your attention—passages that are surprising or confusing, make an unexpected connection, 
present a provocative example, use a term in a new or peculiar way, or pose an idea or argument that is 
difficult to accept. Then write a draft in which you explore three or more parts of the reading that you 
find interesting or baffing—places where you feel friction between the text and your own thoughts, 
knowledge, or expectations. 

In the final paragraph of your draft, reflect on what you've learned about the ideas or argument 
in the reading you selected, and pose a question that has emerged from your work with the passages 
you've chosen. The standard for assessing the quality of the question you've generated is this: Do you 
genuinely want to answer it? 


Writing 


Having arrived at an interesting question, you can now write an essay that allows you to develop your 
thoughts and figure out your answer. Bring a version of your question into your essay’s title or subtitle, 
as the writers of the suggested readings do. Then go about answering it, working with the reading you 
selected and the passages you wrote about, as well as any other passages that now seem relevant. 
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Explore 


At the beginning of Practice Session Two, we draw your attention to the subtitles of the essays 
listed below: cach one poses a difficult question and each question leads readers into realms of 
ambiguity, uncertainty, and ethical confusion. It’s unlikely these writers began with their questions 
already formed; they began instead with challenging cases: a pregnant mother who learns she 

is going to dic; a conservation effort that leads to killings;a graph that shows an explosion in 
American obesity in the 1980s; a man who forgot to drop his toddler off at daycare and the terrible 
consequences that followed. Only after much reading, researching, drafting, and revising did the 
big issues crystalize: How should medicine treat the dying? What is the human cost of protecting 
endangered species? What has caused an “epidemic” of obesity? And can a terrible mistake also be 
a crime? 


Gawande, Atul. “Letting Go: What Should Medicine Do When It Can’t Save Your Life?” New Yorker 
2 Aug. 2010. Web. 


Goldberg, Jeffrey.’ The Hunted: Did American Conservationists in Africa Go Too Far?” New Yorker, 
5 April 2010.Web. 


Kolbert, Elizabeth. “XXXL: Why Are We So Fat?” New Yorker, 20 July 2009. Web. 


Weingarten, Gene. “Fatal Distraction: Forgetting a Child in the Backseat of a Car Is a Horrifying, 
Mistake. Is Ita Crime?” Washington Post, 8 March 2009. Web. 
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Writing in Public: Inquiry Presentation 
“John Oliver Does Inquiry” 


Katherine Joshi, Britt Starr, and Marina Seamans 


John Oliver opens a 2014 segment of his popular TV show, Last Week Tonight with John Oliver, by asking 
the audience: “How is this still happening?” The question seems simple, but it packs a punch, a 2014 
episode on the Miss America pageant is a case in point. In this segment, Oliver first wants his audience 
to consider how a pageant like Miss America, where “women in swimsuits [line up] awaiting judg- 
ment,” still takes place. He points out absurd conventions of the pageant, like asking contestants par- 
ticularly difficult questions and giving them only 30 seconds to answer, before he lands on the central 
focus of his segment (or, as we might say, his central inquiry question): Why is Miss America the largest 
provider of scholarships for women? 

Pursuing this inquiry, Oliver succeeds in creating a particularly memorable segment that not only 
uses secondary, open-ended questions to dig further into his one central issue question, but his presen- 
tation of this inquiry process also makes something truly powerful happen: he provokes his audience 
to revisit something they are likely all familiar with in some way (the Miss America pageant) and see it 
with a different lens. For example, rather than mocking contestants for garbling their interview ques- 
tions, Oliver calls audiences instead to question the time limit provided to answer particularly difficult 
questions. By the end of the segment, it’s not just Oliver raising these interconnected questions, but his 
audience, too: Why do we limit college students who are also mothers from participating in the Miss 
America pageant? Why is a swimsuit portion a part ofa scholarship pageant? (Note: Since this episode 
aired in 2014, the swimsuit portion has been removed.) Why doesn’t the amount of moncy the Miss 
America Foundation claims to make available yearly add up with how much it actually provides? Most 
importantly, why is the Miss America pageant the largest provider of scholarships to women, especially when, as 
he reports, it “does not offer scholarships to all women. Only those who compete in its pageants”? 

As Oliver demonstrates in the segment, raising questions is only half the battle, At one point, he 
slams the research he’s done—a huge stack of papers—on his desk, indicating his willingness not only 
to raise substantive questions into a complicated issue about scholarships for women, but also to mar- 
shal research to support and propel his inquiry. Oliver uses questions, exigent information, differing 
relevant perspectives, and stasis theory to help his audience consider a well-known issue with fresh 
eyes. In so doing, Oliver achieves a core tenet of the Inquiry assignment: to demonstrate to a particular 
audience the importance of inquiring into one or two central questions that arise from investigating a 
current issue or controversy: It is worth noting here that while Oliver's exaggerated, comedic gesture 
towards the existing scholarly and popular conversation would likely not be effective outside the genre 
of news satire, the performative act illustrates that the research-based inquiry process is useful in sites 
far beyond the classroom. 

Oliver’s success in reaching his audience is largely due to the public-facing nature of his show. By 
having a platform where he can present on exigent issues, he has the opportunity to create immedi- 
ate response and, potentially, change. And in terms of this particular segment, Oliver's inquiry had real 
effects. Just two days after the segment aired, the Society of Women Engineers received $25,000 in 
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donations, an amount that usually comprises 15% of the organization’s annual individual giving. The 
organization's directors credited Oliver's segment for the boost in donations and increased visitation 
to their website. Ultimately, Oliver's segment exemplifies how civic and communal change can happen. 
We just have to be willing to take the risk to examine and ask questions about well-known issues 
from a different angle and share these findings with others, collectively bringing exigent issues to the 
forefront of a public’s attention through focused and well-supported inquiry. While raising $25,000 

in funding for women in STEM is a remarkable outcome for Oliver's inquiry argument, getting an 
audience to rethink a well-known issue is a worthy goal in and of itself. 

So how does this segment of John Oliver relate to your Inquiry presentation for English 101? As 
we see from the discussion of Oliver's segment above, presentations before public audiences are influ- 
ential. In the Inquiry presentation, you have an opportunity to make an argument about the exigence 
of inquiry before a public audience—your classmates—and to witness their reaction in real time. As 
you start your semester-long exploration into the issue you've chosen, you will want to demonstrate to 
your audience of peers why the question or questions you are choosing to pursue are among the most 
pressing for your topic. Stasis theory will help here (see Chapter 16, “Inquiry and Stasis”). Through 
constructing and ultimately presenting your inquiry question(s) to your classmates, you will see that 
there is persuasive power in raising exploratory questions in a communal setting. Remember, we solve 
problems faster when we approach them as communities. You're all probing issues of public and com- 
munal significance at the same time. How can you help each other in the creation process? 

As we have argued through our analysis of Oliver's segment, public presentation has the power 
to persuade others of an issue’s exigency, make the case for public or communal action, or, ultimately, 
make the case for change. A presentation like Oliver’ also invites us to consider which rhetorical strat- 
egies work best in a given rhetorical situation. Working within satire, Oliver leans heavily on humor to 
persuade his audience. As you construct your inquiry, you will want to ask yourself how to be effective 
in your rhetorical situation: what are the most powerful rhetorical strategies and tools you can use to 
reach your audience to achieve just as much persuasive power as Oliver achieves in his segment? How 
will you convince your audience your issue is worth pursuing? 


DISCUSSION QUESTIONS 


1. What are the affordances/stakes of public presentations of inquiry? 


2. How do Oliver's rhetorical approaches such as tone, humor, etc. help him effectively reach 
his audience? How might you compare the rhetorical situation of Last Week Tonight with 
John Oliver with that of the English 101 classroom? How do the rhetorical strategies that 
work for Oliver's setting differ from those that will work in an academic setting? Are there 
strategies that could work in both? 


3. What is the value in raising questions for a public to consider (as compared with arguing a 
specific position)? 

4. What is the role/function of communal inquiry in a representative democracy? 

5. Can you think of past conversations you've had in which all parties seemed to be truly 
inquiring together? How does that kind of conversation differ from one in which everyone 
was arguing for or against particular positions? Are there times when arguing for inquiry is 
more appropriate or effective than arguing for a position? 


Works Cited 


Gregory, Ted. “‘John Oliver bounce’ benefits Chicago-based women’s engineering group.” Chicago 
Tribune, 24 Sept. 2014. https://www.chicagotribune.com /entertainment/tv/ct-pageant- 
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Multimodal Arguments 


Andrea A. Lunsford and John J. Ruszkiewicz 


Old Media Transformed by New Media 


Civic arguments and opinions used to be delivered orally, typically in speeches, debates, and dialogues 
and often at public forums. Later, especially after the development of printing, they arrived via paper, 
and then through other media such as film and over-the-air broadcasting. Some of these traditional 
channels of communication were actual physical objects distributed one by one: books, journals, news- 
papers, fliers, photographs. Other “old media” such as movies, TV news, or radio shows were more like 
performances that could not be distributed or shared readily, at least not until audio- and videotape 
became cheap. Yet these media were all-powerful, handy: and relatively inexpensive shapers of opinion: 
books and serious magazines appealed to readers accustomed to intellectual challenges; well-staffed 
newspapers provided professional (if sometimes sensational) coverage of local and worl ; nightly, 
the three national TV networks reached large and relatively undistracted audiences, establishing some 
degree of cultural consensus. 

At least that’s the romantic side of old media. We all recognize today the remarkable limitations of 
paper books and journals or celluloid film and print photographs. But we didn’t appreciate quite how 
clumsy, hard to locate, hard to distribute, hard to search, and hard to archive analog objects could be 
until they went digital. 

Fortunately, to one degree or another, electronic media have made peace with all these genres 
and formats and “remediated” them, to use a term coined by media scholars Jay Bolter and Richard 
Grusin—though almost always with some compromises. Books on e-readers have become like ancient 
scrolls again, handy for sequential reading, but not so great for moving back and forth or browsing. 
Magazine articles or newspaper editorials (when not blocked by paywalls) can be found instantly online 
(or in databases), complete with updates and corrections, links that help establish their context, and, 
usually, lots and lots of comments. The downside? Lots and lots of inane, offensive, and bitter comments. 
And of course films and music are now accessible everywhere. You can experience Lawrence of Arabia— 
with its awesome horizons and desert landscapes—on 
your iPhone while in line at McDonald's. 

The bigger point is that the serious, attentive, 
and carefully researched arguments that represent the 
best of old media are still in no danger of disap- 
pearing. Books, research articles, and serious pieces 
of journalism are still being ground out—and read 
attentively—in the new media world because they 
play an essential role there. They provide the logos 
for innumerable Web sites, the full-bodied arguments, 
research studies, and no-nonsense science propping 
up all those links in tighter, punchier new media 
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When NBA star Kevin Durant decided to move 
: : from the Oklahoma Thunder to the Golden State 

features. They give clout and credibility to the quick Warriors in 2016, he published a brief personal 
blog post, the Facebook status, even the trending Sere aes any pee: ele aiate! in Eros 
in the Players’ Tribune, hoping to rea e widest 

"Boater hashrag. possible audience as he explained his decision. 


Chapter 31,"“Multimodal Arguments,” from Everything's an Argument, Eighth Edition, by Andrea A. Lunsford and John J. 
Ruszkiewicz, pp. 381-402 (Chapter 16). Copyright © 2019 by Bedford/St. Martin’. 
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New Content in New Media 


As you well know, new media represent a vast array of interconnected, electronic platforms where 
ideas and arguments (and a great deal else) can be introduced and shared. In these environments, the 
content is almost anything that can be delivered digitally—words, pictures, movement, and sounds. 
Perhaps the first Web capability that writers and thinkers appreciated was the distribution of traditional 
printed texts via online databases; it made possible huge advances in speed, accuracy, and efficiency. 
(Consider, for a moment, the professional databases in every field and discipline that are available 
through your school library.) 

Online content quickly evolyed once it became apparent that just about anyone could create a 
Web site—and they did. Soon valuable sites emerged, covering every imaginable topic, many of them 
focusing on serious social and political concerns. Today, such sites range from those that collect short 
items and links to promote a topic or point of view (Instapundit, The Daily Kos) to slick, full-featured 
magazines with original content and extensive commentary (Salon, Jezebel). Social, political, and cul- 
tural sites such as Slate, Drudge, and Politico have become powerful shapers of opinion by showcasing a 
wide variety of writers and arguments. Right from the beginning, blogs demonstrated that interactive 
online sites could create virtual communities and audiences, enabling people (sometimes acting as 
citizen journalists) to find allies for their causes and concerns. 

Enter social media and the wildly diverse worlds they now represent. Consider the vast difference 
among platforms and environments such as Facebook, YouTube, Reddit, Tumblr, Instagram Stories, 
WhatsApp. Yelp, and Twitter. Reviews on Yelp are by nature evaluative arguments, and many Facebook 
postings have a persuasive bent, though they may not go much beyond observations, claims, or 
complaints supported by links or images. Indeed, the frameworks of these self-selected environments 
encourage posting and, to varying degrees, opinion making and sharing. And what gets posted in social 
media? Everything allowed—especially stuff already available in digital form on other online sites: cool 
pictures, funny people and pets, outrageous videos, trendy performers, and, yes, lots of links to serious 
talk about politics, culture, and social issues. 

Re-tweeting and forwarding is easy, but ensuring the accuracy of what you are sending on is hard. 
You know that there are trolls out there harassing, bullying, and pouring out misinformation: it's one 
of the responsibilities of a critical user of media not only to acknowledge this fact but to actively work 
to delegitimize such harmful and dishonest actions and to support the truth. 


“Like Us”... 
And we'llfeed:; », ~~ 
zero children. 


"Like" is easy; contributing is hard. (See Chapter 10 on the 
difference between convincing and persuading.) 
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New Audiences in New Media 


When it comes to making arguments, perhaps the most innovative aspect of new media is its ability to 
summon audiences. Since ancient times, rhetoricians have emphasized the need to frame arguments 
to influence people, but new media and social networks now create places for specific audiences to 
emerge and make the arguments themselves, assembling them in bits and pieces, one comment or 
supporting link at a time. Audiences gather around sites that represent their perspectives on politics or 
mirror their social conditions and interests. 

Tt seems natural. Democrats engage with different Web sites than do Republicans or Libertarians; 
champions (and foes) of immigration or gun rights have their favored places too. Within social net- 
works themselves, supporters of causes can join existing activist communities or create new alliances 
among people with compatible views. And then all those individuals contribute to the never-ending 
newsfeeds: links, favorite books and authors, preferred images or slogans, illustrative videos, and so on. 
They stir the pot and generate still more energy, concern, and emotion. All this talking and arguing 
can be generative and exciting—or begin to sound like an echo chamber. And today, this echo cham- 
ber effect seems particularly pronounced, as lots of people don’t even want to talk with someone who 
disagrees with their points of view and instead band together in online niches—sometimes in secret 
groups not visible to the public—where participants simply reinforce cach other's biases. Doing so is 
not good for rhetorical argumentation, which depends on listening carefully to others, really hearing 
them, and then presenting alternate ideas in clear, logical, and respectful ways. Rhetorical argumenta- 
tion and persuasion aren't about shouting and screaming and pushing, but about listening and reason- 
ing and searching for common ground that can help move ideas forward. 


Here's what Twitter's audience looked like when the government of Turkey tried to ban the service in 2014. 


Still, social media platforms like Twitter allow writers and speakers to reach enormous audiences. 
Celebrities and political figures alike, for a wide variety of reasons, attract “followers” cued into their 
140- (or 280-) character musings (as of March 2018 President Trump’s main Twitter handle listed 48.8 
million followers; Pope Francis: 40 million; Taylor Swift: 85 million). In some respects, “following” is 
simply a popularity contest or a bandwagon that pulls people in by the millions. And, as a 2018 New 
York Times investigation found, some of those “followers” are actually fake accounts, known as bots. But 
the number of followers can also be a measure of ethos, the trust and connection people have in the 
person offering a point of view. Sometimes that ethos is largely just about media fame, narcissism, and 
self-aggrandizement, one reason some pundits refer to President Trump as the “Tweeter-in-Chief,” but 
in other cases it may measure genuine influence that public figures have earned by virtue of their seri- 
ous ideas or opinions. Logos would seem to have little chance of emerging in a platform like Twitter: 
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can you do much more than make a bare claim or two in the few words and symbols allowed? That's 
where hashtags (signaled by the prefix #) come in, allowing people to identify a topic and place 
around which an audience may gather. You'te probably using hashtags to gather information and to 
post your own messages. The swift rise of the #metoo hashtag shows how Hollywood actors, directors, 
and writers used their ethos to attract an even larger audience to the issue of sexual harassment. At the 
end of 2016, Twitter announced the most often used hashtags of that year: #Rio2016; #Election 2016; 
#Pokemongo; #Oscars; #Brexit; #BlackLivesMatter. In all these cases, the audience for these topics 
showed its power in the sheer number of people weighing in on the topic, expressing their sentiments 
succinctly, but also accumulating a sense of direction, solidarity, and gravity—or engaging in attacks 
and counterattacks. It’s also why political journalists or print publications now routinely identify trend- 
ing hashtags in their reporting or even direct audiences to Twitter to track breaking stories or social 
movements as they unfold there. 


AasporGarry images 


POSTING | 
THIS ON 
FACEBOOK! 


I'M TWEETING \T! 


6 
Do social media platforms help inform—or merely distract—us? 
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Analyzing Multimodal Arguments 


As the previous section suggests, a multimodal argument can be complex. But you can figure it out by 
giving careful attention to its key components; the creators and distributors; the medium it uses; the 
viewers and readers it hopes to reach; its content and purpose; its design. Following are some questions 
to ask when you want to understand the rhetorical strategies in arguments and interactions you en- 
counter in social media or on blogs, vlogs, Web sites, podcasts, or other nontraditional media, It’s worth 
noting that the questions here don’t differ entirely from those you might ask about books, journal 
articles, news stories, or print ads when composing a rhetorical analysis (see Chapter 11). 


Questions about Creators and Distributors 


Who is responsible for this multimodal text? Experts? Bots? Trolls? Did someone else distrib- 
ute, repurpose, or retweet the item? 

What can you find out about these people and any other work they might have done? 

What does the creator's attitude seem to be toward the content: serious, ironic, emotionally 
charged, satiric, comic? What is the attitude of the distributor, if different from the creator? 
What do the creator and the distributor expect the effects of the text or posting to be? Do 
they share the same intentions? (Consider, for example, that someone might post an item in 
order to mock or criticize it.) 


Questions about the Medium 


Which media are used by this text? Images only? Words and images? Sound, video, anima- 
tion, graphs, charts? Does the site or environment where the text appears suggest a metaphor: 
photo album, pin-up board, message board, chat room? 

In what ways is this text or its online environment interactive? Who can contribute to or 
comment on it? Where can an item be sent or redirected? How did it get to where you 
encountered 
How do various texts work together on the site? Do they make arguments? Accumulate 
evidence? Provide readers with examples and illustrations? 

What effect does the medium have on messages or items within it? How would a message, 
text, or item be altered if different media were used? 

Do claims or arguments play an explicit role in the medium? How are they presented, clari- 
fied, reinforced, connected, constrained, or commented upon? 


Questions about Audience and Viewers 


What are the likely audiences for the text or medium? How are people invited into the text 
or site? Who might avoid the experience? 

How does the audience participate in the site or platform? Does the audience respond to 
content, create it, or something else? What audience interactions or connections occur there? 
Can participants interact with each other? 

How does the text or media site evoke or reward participation? Are audience members text- 
ed or emailed about events or interactions in the site? 


Questions about Content and Purpose 


What purpose does the multimodal text achieve? What is it designed to convey? 

What social, cultural, or political values does the text or site support? Cultural interaction? 
Power? Resistance? Freedom? 

Does the text, alone or in reaction to others, reinforce these values or question them? Does 
the text constitute an argument in itself or contribute to another claim in some way—as an 
illustration, example, exception, metaphor, analogy? 

What emotions does the multimodal site or text evoke? Are these the emotions that it in- 
tends to raise? How does it do it? 
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Questions about Design 


How does the site present itself? What draws you to it? How easy is the environment to 
learn, use, or subscribe to? 

How is the multimodal text or environment structured? Does the structure enhance its pur- 
pose or functionality? If it presents data, is the information easy to understand? 

How are arguments, concepts, or ideas presented or framed within the multimodal text or 
environment? How are ideas identified? How are these ideas amplified or connected to other 
supporting texts and ideas? 

What details are emphasized in the text or media environment? What details are omitted or 
de-emphasized? To what effect? Is anything downplayed, ambiguous, confusing, distracting, or 
obviously omitted? Why? 

What, if anything, is surprising about the design of the text or environment? What do you 
think is the purpose of that surprise? 

How are you directed to move within the text or site? Are you encouraged to read further? 
Click on links? Contribute links and information? 


WIKIPEDIA 


English Pyccxwit 
The Free Encyclopedia 
4075 000+ aces 


Espanol 


Deutsch - Francais 
Die treie Enzyktopadie Lencyclopédie libre 
1789 000+ Arte! 1573. 000+ anion 
ca Italiano 
bh nee . Lenciclopedia libera 
mie 1184 0006 voet 
Portugués Polski 
A enciclopédia ire Wolna encykiopedia 
1857 000¢artgos 1 082 000+ naset 


English 


This is the central image on the homepage of Wikipedia, a collaborative nonprofit encyclopedia project. 
Since its launch (as Nupedia) in 2000, Wikipedia has grown to include 42 million articles in 295 languages 
(5.5 million articles in English), all of them authored by volunteers around the world. This central image 
acts as.a logo, a portal to access the site's content, and, in a way, a mission statement for the organization. 
How does your eye construct this logo? What do you notice first, and how do your eyes move around the 
page? Do the parts make sense when you put them together? 
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Making Multimodal Arguments 


Though it may feel like you have been active in new media platforms forever—browsing Web sites, 
checking Facebook, sending text messages, following “Texas Humor" on Twitter—you may not have 
thought of these activities as rhetorical. But they certainly can be, especially those that might have 
classroom or extracurricular connections. Here we discuss just a few such situations. In other chapters 
in this section, we talk in more detail about visual rhetoric (often a component in new media) and 
oral presentations, which now almost always have a digital component. 


Web Sites 


It’s likely you have already created Web sites for a class or for an organization to which you belong. In 
planning any Web site, pay careful attention to your rhetorical situation (see Chapter 22)—the purpose 
of your site, its intended audience, and the overall impression that you want to make. To get started, 
you may want to study several sites that you admire, looking for effective design ideas or ways of orga- 
nizing navigation and information. Creating a map or storyboard for your site will help you to think 
through the links from page to page. 

Experienced Web designers such as Robin Williams cite several important principles for Web- 
based presentations. The first of these is contrast, which is achieved through the use of color, icons, 
boldface, and so on; contrast helps guide readers through the site. The second principle, proximity, calls 
on you to keep together the parts of a page that are closely related, again for ease of reading. Repetition 
means using a consistent design throughout the site for the elements (such as headings and links) that 
help readers move smoothly through the environment. Finally, designers concentrate on an overall 
impression or mood for the site, which means that the colors and visuals on the pages should help to 
create that impression rather than challenge or undermine it. 

The homepage for Vermont's Middlebury College Web site appears on the facing page. Designed 
by White Whale Web Services, it features a line of colorful vertical bars: when you hover the mouse 
over a bar, you can see where it will take you—to “faculty stories,” for example, or “service learning in 
Japan,” or “homecoming highlights”—an intuitive and efficient navigation system. The page also high- 
lights a photo you can click on to see various stories about current events and programs at the college. 
And below the bars and photo are key links: to admissions, academics, student life, and so forth. Finally, 
note the simple, uncluttered, clean design, which is easy on the eyes and welcoming. 


‘An interactive and appealing design encourages users to explore a Web site. 


Here are some additional tips that may help you design your site: 


+ The homepage should be informative, eye-catching, and inviting—especially when making 
an argument. Use titles and illustrations to make clear what the site is about. 

+ Think carefully about two parts of every page—the navigation menus or links and the con- 
tent areas. You want to make these two areas distinct from one another. And make sure you 
have a navigation area for every page, including links to the key sections of the site and to the 
homepage. Easy navigation is one key to a successful Web site. 
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+ Either choose a design template that is provided by Web-building tools (such as SquareSpace 
or Wix) or create a template of your own that ensures that the elements of each page are 
consistent. 

+ Consider how to balance claims and evidence on a page. Claims might be connected to 
supporting links, or they can be enhanced by images or videos that dramatize a position you 
want to champion. 

+ Remember to include Web contact information on every page, but not your personal address 
or phone number. 


Videos and Video Essays 


Given the ease with which competent digital films can be produced, a video may be the best medium 
for delivering your message. Videos are ubiquitous, for example, on college and university sites, show- 
casing distinguished students and faculty or explaining programs. It is an effective way to enhance the 
ethos of a group or institution. Videos can also document public events or show how to do practical 
things such as registering to vote or navigating an unfamiliar campus. So whenever a video fits well 
with the purpose of the message, consider creating one. 

You can, of course, shoot a video with your smartphone. But more sophisticated software might 
be needed to edit your film and get it ready for prime time: iMovie, Final Cut Pro, Movie Maker, 
Blender (for animation), or Animoto, Camtasia, and Soundslides (for combining media such as digital 
video, photos, music, and text). 

The Nerdwriter, aka Evan Puschak, is very well 
known for his remarkable video essays, including one 
tracing the evolution of music album covers. Entitled How 
the Beatles Changed Album Covers, it includes several images 
from what Puschak calls “the holy grail of album covers”— 
Sergeant Pepper's Lonely Hearts Club Band—and discusses its 
power. After surveying the evolution of Beatles album cov- 
ers, the essay focuses on how this particular cover invites 
viewers to ask questions, to try to figure out who all these 
people are, and to highlight the mixing of high culture Alitearesssy aneljatig’s 
(Marx, Dylan Thomas) with low (Marilyn Monroe, Johnny Beatles’ album cover 
Weissmueller [Tarzan]), something the Beatles perfected in 
their own art. For the full video essay, see https:// www.youtube.com/watch?v=_st4diqjpis. 

If you decide on a video or video essay for your argument, these tips may be of help: 


+ Present most of the evidence in support of your argument visually, using voiceover to link 
the images together. 

* Choose color palettes carefully to match the tone you want to create. 

* Make a scratch outline or storyboard to map out your video essay. 

* Draft a seript for words that are spoken or used as voiceover. 

+ Experiment with camera angles and camera movement—and get feedback from your class- 
mates or friends. 

* List credits at the end, just as you would add a bibliography to a written text or a list of 
sources to a final slide in an oral presentation. 


Wikis 


To make working on group projects easier, many classes use wikis—Web-based sites that enable 
writers to collaborate in the creation of a single project or database. The most famous group effort of 
this kind is, of course, Wikipedia, but software such as DokuWiki, MediaWiki, or Tiki helps people 

to manage similar, if less ambitious, efforts of their own, whether it be exploring questions raised in 
academic courses or examining and supporting needs within a community. Wiki projects can be argu- 
mentative in themselves, or they might furnish raw data and evidence for subsequent projects. 
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If asked to participate in a wiki, make sure you know how to use the assigned software and follow 
course or project guidelines for entering and documenting the material you contribute. Just as you 
will expect your colleagues to use reliable sources or make accurate observations, they will depend 
on you to do your part in shaping the project. Within the wiki, participants will be able to draw upon 
each other's strengths and, ideally, to compensate for any weaknesses. So take your responsibilites 
seriously: 


* — Make sure that your contributions are based on reliable and credible sources: no fake news 
here, please! 

* — Listen to (or read) what others contribute very carefully, making sure you understand them 
and that you are being fair and respectful at all times, especially when editing what others 
have contributed. 

* — Think about how your contributions can move the project forward: suggest links, references, 
and sources you think will be helpful and credible. 

+ Remember to explain any technical terms that might be unfamiliar or confusing to a broad 
audience. 


Blogs 

Perhaps no Web texts have been more instrumental in advancing political, social, and cultural issues 
than blogs, which are now too numerous to count. Blogs open an ideal space for building interactive 
communities, engaging in arguments, and giving voice to views and opinions of ordinary citizens, 
Today, just about all major news media, including the most prestigious newspapers and journals, fea- 
ture the functionality of blogs or sponsor blogs themselves as part of their electronic versions. 

Like everything else, blogs haye downsides: they are idiosyncratic, can be self-indulgent and ego- 
istic, and can distort issues by spreading misinformation very quickly. If you're a fan of blogs, be sure to 
keep your critical reading hat on at all times, remembering that information on blogs hasn't been crit- 
ically reviewed in the way that traditional print sources edit their stories. But also remember that blogs 
have reported many instances of the mainstream news sources failing to live up to their own standards, 

Activist blogs of all kinds get plenty of attention, and you can easily join in on the conversation 
there, sharing your arguments in the comments section. If you do blog yourself, or comment on 
others’ postings, remember to follow commonsense good manners: be respectful and think carefully 
about what you are saying and about the impression you want to leave with those who read you. The 
following tips may be of help as you get started: 


* Aim for an eye-catching title for your blog post, one that includes key words that will help 
readers find you. And keep the title brief. In an article on Hubspot, writer Corey Wainwright 
gives an example of a blog post in its original and revised state: 


Before: Think Social Media |s Just for Kids? Here Are 10 Statistics Guaranteed to 
Prove You Wrong 


After: 10 Stats That Prove Social Media Isn’t Just for Kids 


* Choose easy-to-use blogging software, such as Blogger, Tumblr, and WordPress. 

* Keep your posts fairly brief and to the point since most readers come to blogs looking for 
information, not long-winded musings. Keep the point you want to make (your argument!) 
in the front of your mind as you write. 

* Consider using headings and subheadings or other elements to help orient and guide your 
readers. 

* Embed audio and video clips and visual images that will help make your point clear and 
compelling for all kinds of learners. 
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Social Media 


You are no doubt already a practiced user of social media and understand the strengths and weak- 
nesses, the pros and cons, of platforms like Facebook, Twitter, Instagram, Snapchat, Tumblr, and more. 
Many arguments mounted on social media today come in the form of memes, a term coined by 
evolutionary biologist Richard Dawkins. Once thought of as a source of jokes and cute cats (Nyan cat 
‘was around forever!), memes can offer serious commentary via an image and short text. With a Twitter 
account and a hashtag, they seem to circle the globe in an instant. According to journalists Angela 
Watercutter and Emma Grey Ellis, memes today are used to declare and argue for political positions, 
cultural identities, and so on: 


The success of memes like the alt-right’s Pepe the Frog...points to political memes’ prob- 
able future function: spreading propaganda....That space between truth and truthiness is 
where both memes and propaganda live. (If you're thinking that you'd never share propa- 
ganda, remember this: thanks to Russia, you probably already have.) 

—"The Wired Guide to Memes,” April 1, 2018 


Creating and responding to memes, not to mention the networks that distribute them, takes up a lor 
of metaphorical and literal space and time. As a result, many people benefit from “unplugging” every 
once in a while to make sure they are still in touch with real people in the real world. But everyone 
needs to be especially aware of how these networks influence our views on everything from what to 
eat to where (or if) to worship to who to vote for. That’s because the Internet is pulsing with argu- 
ments being presented to us twenty-four hours a day, yet many of these arguments have nothing more 
than an uninformed opinion to back them up. So take a break from the social media scene and think 
carefully and critically about how the arguments we encounter online are supported—or not. Think 
about how these arguments draw us in and shape our thinking, even our beliefs. And make sure you 
are a critical as well as an ethical user of social media and that the causes you follow or champion are 
worthy of you. 

And remember that in with the trash and the junk on social media, you can find serious and 
credible information, information you may well use in your academic work. Social media can lead 
you, for instance, to experts across a range of fields, who can help you gather reliable information on 
almost any topic or in any field. So social media provide powerful tools for expanding your knowledge 
base and your experience, if you approach information on such networks very carefully. 


Posters 


Perhaps you've been asked to make a poster presentation in one of your classes, or maybe you have 
created a poster for an organization you belong to. Poster sessions are increasingly popular at confer- 
ences, and a number of universities award prizes for the best and most informative poster presentations. 
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A well-designed poster presentation can pack an awful lot of information into a limited space. 


Above, you can see an award-winning poster made for a public policy class. It was created by 
Anna Shickele and demonstrates how much useful information can be conveyed in this format. Note 
the simple, uncluttered arrangement of this poster, from the title that runs in a banner across the top; 
to the three text columns that provide background information, state the research question, and de- 
scribe methods; to the maps and photographs, including the photo of the author at the research site. 

If you are making a poster, remember this example that is casy to look at and to take in at a 
glance. In addition: 


* Do some brainstorming about how best to grab and hold your audience’s attention: A central 
photo? A jaw-dropping question in bold font? Try these ideas out on classmates or friends. 

* Make sure you understand the requirements for the poster: Is it to be of a certain size? Using 
certain materials? How will it be displayed? 

* Lay out your poster either in a word processing document or with pencil and paper. Allot the 
most space to the most important information and do not crowd text or images. 

* Choose colors that will be easy to see: dark colors with text in them won't be readable, 
for example, so choose white or light colors as background for text and primary colors for 
images. 

* Finally, if you will be speaking to people who are looking at your poster, write out and prac- 
tice a brief introduction to the project, telling viewers what your assignment was and what 
argument you are making in the poster. And be prepared to answer questions! 


Comics 


Judging by the immense popularity of Comic Cons (in 2017, scores of them were scheduled from 
Seattle, Portland, San Francisco, and Los Angeles to all points east—Minneapolis, Salt Lake City, Santa 
Fe, Austin, Dallas, Nashville, Durham, Atlanta, Baltimore, and New York—and lots of spots in be- 
tween), Comics are experiencing a renaissance. Besides appearing in print, comics have found new life 
on television, on the big screen, even on the Broadway stage. Comics artist and speaker Lynda Barry 
believes that there is an artist lurking in every single one of us, as her standing-room-only workshops 
attest. On college campuses, comics are also finding a place in the curriculum: at Stanford University, 
for instance, the Graphic Novel Project is a twenty-week course in which undergraduate students do 
research in order to propose real-life stories that might be told in graphic form. The goal of the course 
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is to “teach nonfiction research, visual storytelling, and long-form narrative structure...through the 
collaborative production of a graphic novel.” Students direct every part of the project, from choos- 
ing the topic to conducting all of the research, and carrying out the storyboarding and drawing, the 
lettering and inking, and the full preparation of the text for the printer, In 2017, the student group 
published their seventh collaborative graphic novel, Luisa, about early twentieth-century Puerto Rican 
feminist and labor organizer Luisa Capetillo, known for her toughness, her perseverance—and her 
wearing of suits and ties. 


Staatord Unnveraty Create Wating Progra 


Here’s the cover of the comic and its first page. Note the simple, clean design and bright colors 
of the cover, which draws our eyes to the central figure of Luisa (in one of her signature white suits) 
standing in front of Spanish-style buildings, with mountains in the background. The lower right box 
announces the authorship of the book. The panels on the first page are likewise simple: two page- 
wide rectangles stacked one above the other, with a smaller rectangle and a square at the bottom of 
the page. The words in a small banner at the top left (where a reader would first look) set the scene: 
Havana, Cuba, 1914.We see Luisa walking toward a building in the top panel, passing by a horse and 
vegetable/fruit cart in the second, and then approaching two officers of some kind in the third and 
fourth panels. These four panels plunge us into the story and invite us to read further. These artists and 
writers could have written a research essay about Luisa Capetillo, but their decision to render her story 
in graphic form makes for a much more memorable presentation. 

Luisa is a major research project, one that took a whole group twenty weeks to put together. But 
you don’t have to take a full course to use comics in your academic writing. Henry Tsai did just that 
in a history research project he conducted about a group of Vietnamese Americans who were triply 
displaced—first from their homeland after the Vietnam War, then from their arrival cities in the U.S. 
to New Orleans, and then from there to Houston during the Hurricane Katrina disaster. Based on ex- 
tensive interviews with a dozen people, Tsai used their stories to illustrate his history project, drawing 
panels that brought them and their experiences to life. You can do the same kind of thing in your own 
academic writing. 
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Ifyou do,a few tips may come in handy in getting started. 


* Choose the topic of your comic or panels carefully, making sure it lends itself to visual depic— 
tion. The more action-filled and concrete the better. 
Decide what layout you will use: square panels, rectangular, triangular? Simpler will be better, 
especially for an early attempt. Pay attention to where the space between panels (the gutters) 
will be: they guide readers and give them a visual pause as they move from panel to panel. 
Remember that English speakers will expect to read these panels left to right, top to bottom, 
Check out free software for creating comics (such as EasyComic for PCs or ComicLife for 
Macs). 
Remember that comics panels could help you illustrate a research essay, such as one focusing 
on the events of Hurricane Harvey: in this case a picture you draw might be worth more 
than a thousand words. 
Don't forget to check out comics that you find particularly compelling: put your critical 
reading and viewing skills to work in analyzing what makes the panels in these comics so 
effective. See if you can learn how to emulate them. 
Create a series of actions you want to include—a verbal script for your panel(s). 
Rough out a storyboard, turning words into pictures—stick figures at this point will be fine. 
Put in the speech bubbles and work to make them succinct and to the point. 
For a final product, you'll have to carry out many additional steps, including the final draw- 
ing, lettering, and inking. But the steps in this list can help you get started. 


A Final Note on Time 


The projects illustrated in this chapter—from blog posts and Web sites to presentation posters and 
comics—are all time-consuming endeavors. Keep this in mind when you take on a multimodal project 
and manage your time and effort and resources accordingly, 
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How Does Rhetoric Work in 
Multimodal Projects? 


Chery] E. Ball, Jennifer Sheppard, and Kristin L. Arola 


Have you ever been walking through town, and one flyer among the hundreds of flyers you see every 
day stands out so much that you can’t help but stop and read it? Have you ever been rushing to a 
meeting when your favorite song starts playing, and you have to listen to it before you can enter the 
meeting? Have you ever found a website link or online video so exciting or funny that you have to 
immediately share it with your Facebook friends? These multimodal texts are captivating—they cap- 
ture your attention and encourage you to interact with them and share them. 

Chances are the multimodal texts that caught and held your attention are the ones that used the 
most effective design choices. These are the kinds of texts we want you to build. In this chapter you 
will learn how to analyze multimodal texts to discover how effective design choices are made for 
different texts in different situations, 

Writer/designers have a wide variety of options for creating an effective text. What makes a text 
effective depends on a number of factors: What is the author's reason for creating the text? What audi- 
ence is the author trying to reach? In what place, time, or situation is the text being created? Analyzing 
these factors will help you understand the projects of other writer/designers and will help you create 
your own multimodal texts. 


PUB. 


PRESENTS 


FIGURE 92.1 An Effective Multimodal Flyer. 
This flyer on a school bulletin board caught Chery!'s attention. It was printed in 
color and in landscape orientation on 11” x 17” paper. couRTesy OF STEVE HALLE AND TARA 
REESER; CREATED FOR THE ENGLISH DEPARTMENT'S PUBLICATIONS UNIT AT ILLINOIS STATE UNIVERSITY. 


Chapter 32 “How Does Rhetoric Work in Multimodal Projects?” from Writer/Designer, by Cheryl E. Ball, Jennifer Sheppard, 
and Kristin L.Arola, pp. 34-56 (Chapter 2). Copyright © 2018 by Bedford/St. Martin’. 
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Rhetoric and Multimodality 


When we talk about “effective” or “successful” texts, we're talking about rhetoric. Texts need to be 
created for a purpose, to persuade an audience toward change in some way; rhetoric is the study of 
making texts that effectively persuade an audience toward change. Echoing that old philosophical 
question—if a tree falls in the forest and no one is around to hear it, does it make a sound?—if a text 
doesn’t induce change, then it isn’t rhetorically successful. Successfil multimodal persuasion is what this 
book is about. 

You're probably familiar with some forms of persuading others to take action in favor of an 
author's viewpoint, such as when an advertisement tries to persuade us to choose a particular polit- 
ical candidate, a new summer outfit, a different brand of toothpaste, a recycling option, or a party to 
attend. Sometimes this change is more subtle and the action is less explicit, such as when reading a 
novel gives us a better understanding of the human condition (or simply causes us to relax), or when a 
government website teaches us more about how our taxes are spent and who they benefit. 

As readers, we can choose whether to act based on how effectively a text persuades us, Let’s think 
about a musical example. While a musician probably has many hopes for a song—that it speaks to peo- 
ple and is artistically meaningful, for example—one hope is that listeners will enjoy the song enough 
to purchase it. Whether listeners buy it depends on a lot of things: whether they like the song’s lyrics, 
whether the song speaks to them in some way, whether they have the money, what format the song 
is available in, what technology they have for listening to the song, and the like. The song’s author and 
producer had to think through all of these possibilities when creating and distributing the song. In the 
end, they have created a text that asks readers to make a choice. A particular listener's choice may be to 
do nothing (not to listen to or buy the song), but that’s still a choice. 

Our reactions typically depend on how well an author is able to address the rhetorical situa- 
tion_The rhetorical situation is the set of circumstances in which an author creates a text. Authors 
have to pay attention to three factors if they want to be effective communicators: their intended audi- 
ence, their purpose for communicating, and the context in which their text will be read. The author 
and genre are also important to consider. 


Analyzing a Rhetorical Situation 


Understanding the situation in which an author composed a text can help us better understand a 
text’s meaning and make judgments about its effectiveness. Who was the author? Why did he or she 
compose this text? When and where was it composed? Whom did the author want to reach? You may 
never know everything there is to know about the author's intended purpose or audience, and there 
isn’t always (or ever) a “right” answer when analyzing a text. What we can do is learn how to analyze 
texts so that we can better guess, hypothesize, or even create a theory about how a text works and why. 
Thinking through the rhetorical situation like this is called rhetorical analysis. Rhetorical 
analyses can result in texts of their own (such as papers, presentations, or multimodal projects), but they 
can also function as research for your projects. If you can analyze how a text works, you can often ap- 
ply that understanding to the design of your own text. A rhetorical analysis is a method of describing 


* the audience an author wants to reach (the whe); 

* — the purpose an author has for communicating to that audience (the what and why); 

* the context in which an author wants to communicate that purpose or call for action (the 
when and where); 

* the writing and design choices an author makes in a text that draw on audience, purpose, and 
context (the haw). 


These fundamental concepts (audience, purpose, and context) and questions (who, what, when, where, 
why,and how) help us perform a rhetorical analysis. Let’s look at each of these areas in more depth 
now, followed by an in-depth look at how to analyze design choices to help determine rhetorical 
situation. 
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FIGURE 32.2 A Quick Rhetorical Analysis of a Parody. 


In a parody of the 2016 presidential debates, Saturday Night Live (a television show known for its comedic sketches) 
pokes fun at political candidates’ supposed shortcomings (purpose)—Clinton's inability to relate to viewers and 
‘Trump's stalking of Clinton during the town hall debate—for viewers eager for comedy (audience) during a tough 
election cycle (context). 


Audience 


The audience is the intended readership for a text. There may be more than one intended audience, 
and there may also be more than one actual audience. Consider a pop-country song playing over the 
sound system at a mall. The songwriter’s intended audience is likely pop-country fans, and her second- 
ary audience may be pop or country music fans. Yet, in this context, the actual audience is anyone who 
happens to hear it. 

There are many different types of audiences, such as stakeholders, teachers, clients, readers, and others, 
but all these terms refer to the person or people who are the intended readers or recipients of created 
texts. Often these terms are dependent on the rhetorical situation of a text. Stakeholders and clients, 
for instance, refer to people from the community or from an organization that a writer/designer is 
working for or with. They are the people asking (or paying) a writer/designer for a project, but they 
are not always the primary audience for it. 

For example, Cheryl has worked on projects fmded by the National Endowment for the 
Humanities (NEH), an agency of the U.S. government that supports humanities-based projects by 
providing federal grants to researchers. However, Cheryl made writing and design choices in con- 
sideration of her primary audience, the scholar-teacher communities in which she works because they 
were the ones who would most actively use the project. The project would also impact the public by 
making research more available to non-academics. So, NEH is a stakeholder and secondary audience that 
expects certain kinds of reporting and deliverables on such projects in exchange for funding, and the 
public is a secondary audience of the project because they would benefit from its outcome. 

In a rhetorical analysis, your job is to pay attention to the intended primary and secondary 
audiences. While it is not necessarily your job to consider how the text will function if read by those 
outside the intended audience, doing so can sometimes be illuminating. 

When analyzing audience, consider these questions: 


* Who is the intended audience? 

+ Who might be the secondary audience(s)? 

+ What values or opinions do the primary and secondary audiences hold? 

* How does the author use design elements to appeal to these values or opinion 
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nce 


What audiences want from a text depends on their needs— 
in the case of the SNL skit example in Figure 32.2 (p. 234), 
an audience wants comedic sketches about political figures. 
But what about other audiences’ needs in different types of 
multimodal texts? 

In Figure 92,3, a student in one of Kristin’s classes drew this 
draft of a roller derby poster with pen and ink for a class 
assignment. The primary or intended audience would be 
parents of roller derby players, as signaled by the words, 
“Parent's Night: Be there or be square, ‘rents!” But a 
secondary audience for this poster could be other students, 
teachers, business keepers, and sports enthusiasts in the small 
college town who like roller derby. Based on the hand- 
drawn design and the simple two-color graphics, what 


kinds of cultural 
rs |iemeess jumses# andi social values 
Hp \avscane bons inne do you think the FIGURE 92.3 Hand-Drawn Flyer 


7 : for Roller Derby, wote scuwior 
collective audiences 


of this poster might 

have? Would these 

audiences have anything in common with each other 
beyond roller derby? 

What about Figure $2.4? It is also a roller derby flyer, but 


the writing and design are different than the hand-drawn 
example. Who are the primary and secondary audiences for 


AA+ARtR , i ¢ A 2 

ERLE , LARA! Oke i[B] this flyer? How might the different design values appeal to 

F308 AGEREARN RO. these different audiences? Or are the audiences between the 

193528 ROLD ERO. RTE i 5 Y 

FULLELRMD A, BOKER two flyers actually that different? Even when a text is not 

Teaoanensto, pyanae an . ; 

SAT BRERA SERS designed with the language we may read or speak, we can 

Hebi: Cab Commeny comer | palvesrverviiewens — Often interpret its audience, purpose, and context based on 
FIGURE 32.4 Final Draft of a the way multimodal elements are placed spatially. (These 

Roller Derby Flyer. wuz familiar usages are called genre conventions.) 
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Purpose 


Purpose answers a single question: What is this text meant to accomplish? Describing a text’s purpose 
may sound somewhat simplistic, yet it is important to consider a range of possible intentions—while 
there may be a large-scale purpose, there often are also secondary purposes. For example, a billboard 
for a local steakhouse has the primary purpose of attracting new clientele, but it may have the sec- 
ondary purpose of solidifying existing customers’ opinion of the restaurant as a fun-loving family 
establishment. 

Purpose always plays a crucial role in analyzing and creating texts; without a clear purpose, a text 
is useless as a piece of communication. When analyzing purpose, consider these questions: 


* What do you consider to be the overall intention for the text? 
* What multimodal elements lead you to this conclusion? 
* Might there be one or more secondary intentions? Why do you think so? 


The purpose of this breast cancer awareness graphic in Figure 92.5 is fairly easy to determine: 
The lemons serve as visual representations for breasts, and each lemon is visually modified to show a 
symptom of breast cancer. The ad campaign, Know Your Lemons, was designed by Worldwide Breast 
Cancer, a nonprofit organization that uses multimodal design to educate and empower in ways beyond 
words, particularly for audiences that have low literacy rates or that face cultural and social taboos in 
talking about bre: 


Sor cancer, 


WHAT BREAST CANCER CAN LOOK & FEEL LIKE 


Recognize something? Don't panic, some changes ore normal. But if it stays around be smart—show a doctor: 


fusing 0 
thickmass indentation skin erosion redness or heat unexpected fluid dimpling 


FIGURE 32,5 Breast Cancer Awareness Graphic. 


The Worldwide Breast Cancer organization used lemons as a visual replacement for breasts to achieve 
their educational purpose. imaGe PROVIDED COURTESY OF WORLDWIDE BREAST CANCER, WWW.WORLDWIDEBREASTCANCER.ORG 
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Touchpoint: Analyzing Purpose 


Think Indian is a public service campaign that, according to the American Indian College Fund 
(AICF) website, “tells the story of how America’s 32 accredited tribal colleges and American 
Indian students are combining traditional Native solutions with modern knowledge to solve 
contemporary problems.” The ad in Figure 92.6 was run in major media publications, such as the 
New York Times Magazine and O.The primary audience is donors, and the purpose of the ad is to 
solicit support for the AICE A secondary audience could be people who identify as American 
Indians who may not have been aware that the AICF existed, or who want to attend college but 
weren't sure their ideas mattered. So, the primary stories, and purpose, presented in this campaign 
can haye a secondary influence on this audience. 


Consider the design of the ad and how it achieves the AICF’s purpose. Perhaps conduct some 
research on the Think Indian campaign and the AICF and sketch out another possible version of 
this advertisement that has the same purpose as this one. 


This bold white font Notice the city 


contrasts sharply To think Indian is to skyline buildings 
with the mute gray are drawn in with. 
ieee §preserve native art Amtogd iteditional 
strong emphasis made wi ms neflve param. 


ot “native art made in, in contrast 
Wath Japs and to the background 
laptops" be such a ries, 

strong focus of this attra 
ad? What does this 
say about tradition 


Why would the idea and laptops — _* "hs How does this 


What purpose does 
this design choice 
and technology achieve? 

and about how the 
purpose Is being 
conveyed? 


This small blurb 
contains donation 
information. Does 
How does the pop it support the 
of red against the primary or secondary 
black-and-white purpose of the ad? 
background and 

the 


purpose of the t 


figure speak te 


FIGURE 32.6 Annotated Ad for the Think Indian Campaign. 


The Think Indian campaign uses a mixture of multimodal elements to 
convey its purpose. COURTESY OF THE AMERICAN INDIAN COLLEGE FUND 


Context 


Context can be quite broad. Context may be physical and consider the where the text is published 

or distributed (in an academic journal at a library, for example, or in the advertising section of a free 
weekly), how it is meant to be read (while sitting at a desk with one’s full attention on the pages, or 

at a quick glance while flipping through a newspaper), what surrounds it (similar academic journal 
articles, other advertisements, an article about dining in Seattle), or when it was made (in a different 
decade or during a time of social change). In these ways, context is social and cultural, taking into 
account the values of a particular publication or culture or the important events taking place when the 
writer/designer was creating the text. 
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When analyzing context, consider these questions: 


+ | What is the medium (print, app, Web, video, etc.)? Why do you think the author chose this 
particular medium over another one? 

+ Where did you find the text? What was the publication venue (book, newspaper, album, 
television, etc.)? 

+ What were the historical conventions for this type of text? What materials, media, or publish- 
ing venues were available at the time? 

+ What are the social and cultural connotations within the text? What colors, pictures, or 
phrases are used? What technologies does the text use? 

* — How will readers interact with this text? Will they read it on their phone or tablet while 

— 7 walking down the street? on a desktop computer in a public library? on a laptop in their 


ba backyard? 


Tt often feels like context is the widest of possible lenses to analyze a text with. The Web comic by 
Robot Hugs, “No, We Won’t Calm Down—Tone Policing Is Just Another Way to Protect Privilege,” 
lets us examine the challenges of context in rhetorical situations. The comic defines tone policing, a 
tactic used to derail conversations by attacking someone's tone or emotions because you'd rather not 
engage in their argument. (In the description that follows, we use gender-neutral pronouns. We discuss 
why in the next Touchpoint assignment.) 

Figure 22,7 shows one character from the comic expressing appreciation that ze has a circle of 
colleagues (say, in hir cluster of colleagues during a collaborative work session) with whom ze can 
discuss issues about work life that make hir sad, angry, vehement, and so on, whereas in other situations 
that contain different people (say, in a meeting with hir colleagues and supervisors to present a report 
to external stakeholders) hir anger, glee, or other affects may need to be redirected toward pitching 
the presentation for the audience. Rhetorically, two different contexts require two different tones, and 
being able to analyze the myriad ways that context plays a role in our communications is important to 
ensuring that those communications are effective. 


FIGURE 32.7 Robot Hugs, “No, We Won't Calm Down." 


Robot Hugs’s Web comic on tone policing can be viewed in its entirety at 
http://www.robot-hugs.com/tone-policing/. aeeRoouceD Wirt PERMISSION OF ROBOT HUGS.COM 
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Touchpoint: Analyzing Context 


You may have noticed that we used gender-neutral pronouns: ze instead of she or he and hir instead 
of him or her. Many readers, ourselves included, may have looked at the character in Figure 32.7 and 
assumed it was female. The socio-cultural contexts in which we authors have grown up (female, 

all in our early forties now, North American, primarily White, with one of us being part American 
Indian) incline us to assume that any character with the visual feature of long hair—in this case, 
long enough to pull into a bun—is feminine and therefore female. But we certainly know that 
plenty of men wear their hair long, too. So, because we don't really know the context of this 
character, and the comic doesn’t explicitly suggest a gender (nor does it need to), we've decided to 
apply a more capacious, gender-neutral pronoun to them. (“Them” and “they,” as used with Robot 
Hugs, have also become favored third-person, gender-neutral pronoun choices in recent years.) 


The Web browser extension Jailbreak the Patriarchy, designed by Danielle E. Sucher, genderswaps 
all pronouns and gendered words on a website. This tiny Web app replaced “him” with “her,” 
“mother” with “father,” and so on. In the cultural and social contexts in the United States, this 
small linguistic change can have a big impact. Just knowing that such an extension exists—or that 
Suchor was the first female graduate of a computer programming collective in New York City that 
places many of its alumnae in top start-up or industry jobs—might inspire a young adult to learn 
to program and to change the world. 

Do an online search for Jailbreak the Partriarchy and try it out on a Chrome browser, or if you 
don’t have access to that technology, take any text that includes people, such as a superhero comic 
or book cover, and quickly redesign it (using whatever materials you have handy—a rough sketch 
is fine) to swap the genders in the design and the writing. Note that genders don't have to be 
binary—male or female—they can also be fluid or androgynous, like the character in Figure 32.7. 
How does this genderswap change the context of the piece? Does it change the message of 

the communication at all? Does it extend the meaning to new audiences, or does it restrict the 
message in unexpected ways? 


Analyzing Design Choices 


One of the ways we can better understand how writer/designers communicate meaning through 
multimodal texts is to examine its design elements. As we look more closely at the types of choices 

a designer makes, we focus on six key design concepts: emphasis, contrast, color, organization, 
alignment, and proximity. These terms aren't the only ones you could use to talk about choices— 
you may come up with some terms on your own or in collaboration with your colleagues—but they 
give you a start. We ask you to think about how such choices are or are not effective in cach particular 
thetorical situation. Below we define these terms and provide a few analytical examples. We put them 
all together, alongside audience. purpose, and context, in a Case Study at the end of this chapter. 


Emphasis 
In speech or writing, emphasis means stressing a word or a group of words to give it more importance. 
Tn visual texts, it means the same thing; emphasis gives certain elements greater importance, signifi- 
cance, or stress than other clements in the text, which can guide your reading of the text as a whole. 
When analyzing an image for emphasis, we pay attention to what we notice first and then ask 
ourselves why. Look back to the Think Indian ad we showed in the Touchpoint activity on page 237. 
Where is your attention visually drawn? What strategies does the writer/designer use to emphasize 
this element? Notice what happens in Figure 92.8: when the advertisement is changed to black and 
white, the words THINK INDIAN are no longer emphasized. Instead, the focus shifts to the white 
text at the top left, emphasized because of its contrast against the gray background. The emphasis also 
shifts from the words and the drawn building images to the student. Given the endless possibilities, 
why do you think this text's designer chose to make THINK INDIAN a large, red, all-caps typeface? 
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To think Indian is ta 


ang faetOr —_ 


FIGURE 32.8 Design Choices in Think Indian Ads. 


Changing the color, size, and shape of the typeface and images impacts how we perceive 
which elements are emphasized in the whole text. courresy OF THE AMERICAN /NDIAN COLLEGE FUND 


Contrast 


Contrast is the difference between elements, where the combination of those elements makes one 
element stand out from another. Contrast can be determined by comparing elements in a text. Color, 
size, placement, shape, and content can all be used to create contrast in a text. Contrast plays a large 
role in emphasis, in that the most contrasted element often appears to be the most emphasized. See 
Figure 92.9, which contrasts the size of two elements, focusing our attention on the largest one that 
takes up the most space. Consider, too, Figure 32.10. Think about what connotations the word “dream” 
creates for you. Now, compare your conception of “dream” with the image here. How does this image 
contrast with your connotation of the word? 


FIGURE 32.10 A Dream or a 
Nightmare? A Lesson in Contrast 


FIGURE 32.9 Contrast in Size 
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Color 


Color can be extremely helpful when determining emphasis in a visual text. Visual emphasis can be ac- 
corded to how bold or large, or how much black compared to the white or gray background, is used. 
Although color theory indicates that different cultures interpret colors differently around the world, 
warm colors are usually read as more emotionally intense—think fire, sun, and summer—and are used 
to elicit emotional reactions in audiences. Cool colors are usually read as calming and are used to cre- 
ate Jess emphasis than warm colors in a visual composition. 


Warm colors such as reds 
and oranges command more 
attention than cooler colors 
like blues and greens. 


We tend to associate cool colors like 
blues and greens with water, leaves, 
cool temperatures, and the sky. 


Color doesn't have to mean 
red, orange, or blue—black 
and white are colors, too. 


FIGURE 82,11 Color Options. 


Analyzing a text for color means noticing not only what colors are being used, but to what effect. 
Do the colors create a certain mood or feeling? Do they work to emphasize a particular element? 
Or do they work to highlight certain elements on the page in relation to each other? 


Organization 


Organization is the way in which elements are arranged to form a coherent unit or functioning 
whole. You can talk about an organization of people. which puts people into a hierarchy depending 
on their job title and department, or about organizing your clothes, which might involve sorting by 
color and type of garment.You can also talk about organizing an essay, which involves arranging your 
ideas so as to make the strongest argument possible. Or you can talk about organizing the multimodal 
elements of a website to support the purpose of the text. 

Consider the most recent redesign of your favorite social media site. Where did the designers 
move the direct-messaging feature? The group chats? The media upload buttons? The editing features? 
How long did it take you to reorient your gestural navigation to find the information you want- 
ed? Helping users understand the organizational structure of a text is important to ensure audience 
engagement. 
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Figure 32.12 is fom an experimental webtext in which the author proposes creating a memorial 
for animals harmed during the 2010 BP oil spill when the Deepwater Horizon oil rig exploded in the 
Gulf of Mexico. This memorial would be created along the Florida tollroad and attached to tollbooths 
along the way. The author uses a map with touchpoint icons overlayed on locations of tollbooths, and 
users can click to find videos that support his argument. For readers unfamiliar with this route, the 
author begins with the word Start on the location of the oil spill, and End in Key West at the hypo- 
thetical ending to the memorial. Organization is important to consider when you design so that you 
do not sacrifice usability for aesthetics. In this example, the author manages to satisfy both usability 
and aesthetic practices by providing a clearly marked organizational structure. 


FIGURE 92.12 Organization in an Experimental Webtext. 


Video content is linked to touchpoints organized along a key driving route and represented on a map. stan money” 
KOS FROM MOREY, SEAN, 2017), DEEPWATER HORZON MEMORIAL ROADKILTOLLBOOTH, KAIROS A JOURNAL OF RHE ONC TECHNOLOGY, AND PEDAGOGY 22 
RETRIEVED MARCH 16, 2017, HOM HTTP/IKAROS.ECHNORHETORRC NET/21 27 OPOUMOREY/INDEX 


Alignment 


Alignment literally means how things line up.A composition that uses alignment to best effect con- 
trols how our eyes move across a text. Even if we're working with a text that is all words, every piece 
of it should be deliberately placed. A centered alignment—an easy and popular choice—causes our 
eyes to move around the space with less determination, as we move from the end of one line and 
search for the beginning of the next one. A justified alignment stretches the content so that it is evenly 
distributed across a row; thus the left and right margins remain consistent. This is a popular choice for 
newspapers because it can make a large amount of text appear neat and orderly. A strong left alignment 
gives us something to follow visually—even elements that contrast in size can demonstrate coherence 
through a single alignment. A strong right alignment creates a hard edge that connects disparate ele- 
ments. Grouping things in a clear and interesting way can be useful. 


FIGURE 32.13 Differences in Alignment 
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Proximity 

Proximity means closeness in space. In a visual text, it refers to how close elements (or groupings of 
elements) are placed in proximity to each other and what relationships are built as a result of that 
spacing. The relationships created by the spacing between elements help readers understand the text, in 
part because readers might already be familiar with similar designs of other texts. Proximity can apply 
to any kind of element in a visual text, including words and images, or to elements of an audio text, 
such as repeating rhythms or the verses and chorus. 

Analyzing proximity in a text means thinking about how elements are grouped together, where 
they are placed on the page or screen in relation to one another, and how placement suggests purpose. 
One way to figure out how elements are grouped together into like categories or relationships is to 
squint your eyes and count how many major groups you see. 

How many groupings do you see on the book cover in Figure 92.14? Book covers are designed 
to sell books to readers; they have to present information and content in an interesting, visual, and 
coherent way. The biggest text—in large, bold letters on two lines—is at the top of the cover. This is 
the book title and the most important information. Placed underneath the book’s title are the names 
of the book’s editors. You can tell that the titles and names are related because they appear close to 
each other. The tan line in which the editors’ names are presented also clusters these names together. 
At the same time, the information that appears below the tan line—the publisher and table of contents 
(TOC)—uses the same color scheme as the editors’ names, which is an additional technique used to 
create relationships. The title and editors are grouped by physical proximity on the page, and the edi- 
tors, publisher, and table of contents are grouped by proximity of color. 


The New Work of Composing 


The New Work 
of Composing 


Scattered TOC 


FIGURE 32.14 The Cover of an Interactive e-Book. courresy OF RYAN TRAUMAN 


Proximity is also relevant when managing multimedia elements in an animated text such as 
an audio or video file. Consider how a soundtrack element and a filmic element might need to be 
presented simultaneously to achieve a text’s purpose. Or, think about how annoying it is to the viewer 
when the audio and video don't sync properly. The proximity of the multimedia elements matters a lot 
to the audience’s understanding of purpose. 
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" Touchpoint: Analyzing a Website’s Rhetorical Design Choices 


Try the exercise here to analyze a website (and if you want to see how we analyze a specific home 
page, read the Case Study in this chapter, then come back to this Touchpoint activity). Visit your 
favorite website or app—one whose purpose you are familiar with—and notice the information 
on the landing page. Why do you think it was chosen? What does it say about the primary 
intended audience and its needs? Take note of the design choices that stand out to you, paying 
attention to the following: 


* What clements does the design of the website emphasize? The logo? A certain picture? The 
navigation bar? Why would the design of these elements speak to the intended audience? 

* How is contrast used on the page? Does the use of contrast help to emphasize certain elements? 
Does it create a certain feeling or help the designer reach a certain audience? 

* How do certain colors emphasize certain elements or encourage certain emotional and cultural 
Tesponses? 


Notice the organization of elements on the page. What comes first? What comes last? Why do 

you think the designer chose this order? How does it assist in communicating the context and 

purpose of the site? 

* What elements are aligned on the page? Does this alignment help you navigate the page? How 
does this choice help the designer communicate the site’s purpose? 

* How are clements positioned in proximity to one another? Why did the designer place certain 


elements in close relation and others farther apart? What does this proximity communicate about 
the website's primary purpose? 


Writing and Designing Rhetorically 


We began this chapter by discussing the rhetorical situation and then moved on to the design choices, 
However, we can also work the other way around—starting with an analysis of the design choices so 
as to understand the rhetorical situation. Don’t be surprised if analyzing a text's design causes you to 
go back and say more about the audience, purpose, and context of the text—form and content work 
together in multimedia texts. Keep in mind that using rhetorical analysis to understand a text may 
result in a favorable opinion of the text but may also illuminate various problems—the rhetorical anal- 
ysis may help explain why the text has that “wow” factor, or why it doesn’t. 
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Analyzing the WSU Website 

Our goal in this rhetorical analysis of the Washington State University website is to figure out what 
types of design choices were used to effectively respond to a particular rhetorical situation and 
convey the text’s purpose to the audience in a specific context. 


Figure 92.15 shows the home page of the Washington State University (WSU) website. This text, 
like most university home pages, has two main purposes: (1) to brand the university in a positive 
light by showcasing its newsworthy items, and (2) to serve as the portal to a large amount of 
additional information about the university. These dual purposes are what we would expect from a 
text of a university website home page these days. University home pages tend to include attractive 
images and links to information about the university’s research endeavors, its academic and athletic 
programs, its admissions and financial aid policies, its students and faculty, and its location. 


The audience for the home page is the intended readership: people interested in WSU, including 
current or potential students and their parents, alumni, faculty and staff, funding or government 
agencies, and donors. A good designer would try to think of all the different reasons to visit the 
WSU home page and then design the page for these various users. 


WASHINGTON State = 


UNIVERSITY 


FIGURE 92.15 The Front Page of the Washington State University Website (2017), 
Featured on a Laptop. courtesy OF WASHINGTON STATE UNIVERSITY 


The WSU home page is organized into two rows of 
information. The first row is a white bar that includes 
the WSU logo, a menu, and a search function. The 
second row includes a photo, a link to a news item that 
explains the photo, and a menu of recent news items 

by date. This simple organization is referred to as flat 
design because it minimizes the number of elements that 
appear on a starting screen. In this particular design, the 
elements are grouped in close proximity to indicate the 
different sub-purposes each grouping has, and to make 

it seem like there are fewer blocks of information to 
choose from. Designers have begun using flat design to 
prevent audiences from feeling confused or overwhelmed F{GURE 92,16 1997 Version of the WSU 
on their sites. From an aesthetic standpoint, users and Website. courtesy OF WASHINGTON STATE UNIVERSITY 
designers seem to like this trend, but organizationally, it 

can make finding information difficult. 
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Analyzing a text within its historical and technological context is important—as our goals, 
technologies, and media affordances change over time. so does the effectiveness of a particular 
design. Compare the 1997 WSU site (Figure 92.16) with the redesigned site from 2000 

(Figure 32.17) and 2010 (Figure 32.18). The assumed size of the screens that audiences would use 
to view websites has changed radically in the last twenty years, as we have moved from midsized, 
low-resolution monitors to large, high-resolution desktop and laptop screens, and now the use of 
handheld devices with high resolutions and tiny screens has radically increased. The version of the 
WSU website in Figure 92.15 was created in 2017 and is intended for viewing on a computer or 
mobile phone (see Figure 32.19). This is called responsive design because it responds to the device it’s 
being read on. Understanding the technological and historical contexts of multimodal texts helps 
us analyze how and why a text is designed for particular audiences and contexts. 


wont 
pas 


‘COUGNET 
Cot for dot, soreveneen  ““coumeen 


FIGURE 32.18 2010 Version of the WSU Website. courresy oF WASHINGTON STATE UNIVERSTY 


The purpose of public university websites like WSU has also changed over time—the earlier sites 
were intended to be portals to attending and working at WSU, while the most recent site design 
shifts importance to daily news stories that exemplify the university’s intellectual contributions to 
society. When the site was redesigned to be responsive, Web design conventions had shifted to focus 
on visuals as the primary mode of communication. 
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The photo shown in Figure 92.15 is given primary 
visual emphasis on the WSU home page from 
WASHINGTON STAT EGPUNverst yy 2017. Simply put, it takes over the entire screen. 
These visual changes can also be noted in the use 
of color throughout the website's history. In early 
examples, crimson was employed to the point of 
overuse (in retrospect) to draw our attention. The 
color makes cultural references to the university's 
official colors and is associated with grabbing 
attention (think stop signs). In more recent 
examples, crimson is still used, but more 
ae judiciously, to draw our attention to important 
le 


information, such as the news-item box that is set 
over the photo on the left. 


it preventable 


By emphasizing something bright, colorful, 
and positive (two women at work in a bright 
lab setting), the website conveys the feeling of 
a productive research environment relevant to 
a research-intensive university. The primary 
linguistic element—the words “Taking a shot 


ADDRESSING DISEASE at preventable deaths” —is aligned center on 
Safer gene therapy delivery both screen sizes, drawing our attention to the 
reduces cancer risk importance of these words. 

Therapy could he ready for clinical trials Thus, the page is not too busy, like earlier writing- 


Within five vars heavy versions were, and the audience can easily 


FIGURE 92.19 2017 WSU Website, Featuredon °° the site’s purpose, to promote the university’s 
a Mobile Phone. cousresy of wasGron state universrry intellectual contributions to society. In contrast, 
important information about the university, 
such as a directory of emails, is hidden in the 
“hamburger” (the tiny three-lined menu in the upper-left corner) on a mobile user's phone. 


With the website's focus on a single photo and less on written text, alignment is a less prominent 
design choice. But if we scroll down (see Figure $2.20), we find more linguistic modes represented, 
which have strong left alignments that create a multi-columned effect. The boxes on this part of 
the site—such as Visit, Inquire, and Apply in the left column—are also aligned horizontally along a 
central axis. 


In Figure 92,20, the organization, alignment, and color of visual and linguistic elements 
designed into two columns as well as the proximity of certain elements suggests how the 
information is grouped. For instance, the “Find my field of study” search box is anchored by white 
space above it, which draws the attention of the audience. [ts position, aligned horizontally with 
the undergraduate program descriptions and left-aligned with the “Graduate and Professional 
Programs” header, signal that this search box will help users find either undergraduate or graduate 
fields of study because it inhabits the same proximal distance from both major categories on 

this screen. Notice, too, how there is white space (a form of color) surrounding “Explore other 
WSU locations” and its menu of location options immediately underneath. These two lines of 
information are meant to stand together while also standing apart from the rest of the information 
on this screen, using white space as a proximal buffer to other groupings. These design choices 
highlight the key purposes for the relevant audiences of this particular part of the site: 
undergraduate and graduate students interested in enrolling in the university. 
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FIGURE 92.20 Featured Information on the 2017 WSU Website. 
Strong use of alignment and color create focal areas for audiences on an information-rich website. 
COURTESY OF WASHINGTON STATE UNWVERSITY 


Of course, the design of this site, while engaging, isn’t always as useful as it could be. As we 
explored this website ourselves, we couldn't find the email directory listing all employee and 
student email addresses, which is one of the main reasons some audiences use a university website. 
Key information for university website audiences is often buried. Such placement of information 
(related to the organization or page layout) indicates that“buried” items are less important. This 
can be a serious drawback of flat designs that tend to hide information in subsequent pages or in 
pages that endlessly scroll. Performing an analysis of a text's rhetorical situation and design choices 
can help writer/designers decide which choices they will make in their own texts. 
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| Hyperlinking Sources: Attribution in 
Digital Composition 
Lyra Hilliard and Catherine Bayly 


One of the most exciting differences between analog writing and digital writing involves how sources 
are referenced. When writing for online audiences, writers typically use hyperlinks instead of using 
in-text citations. This choice enables readers to view writers’ sources immediately, which is more con- 
venient than turning to a Works Cited page. Hyperlinking also makes the writing a bit more readable, 
because the prose isnt interrupted by parenthetical citations. And it provides writers an opportunity 
to work with their sources more closely, because we get to think rhetorically about which words and 
phrases to hyperlink. Hyperlinks serve a purpose both in born-digital assignments, like websites, and in 
already-dratted assignments that a writer remediates for digital purposes. The exercise below helps you 
to think through the process whether your assignment starts out as digital or not. 


Exercise: Working with Hyperlinks 
Materials Needed 


* Internet Access 
+ A word-processing program (recommended: Google Docs) 


Instructions 


Draft a paragraph that introduces and cites a popular source and/or stakeholder position 
you'll discuss on your website. 


2. Highlight the sentence in which you introduce the source. 
3. Remove the in-text citation, 
4. Determine which part of the sentence you'd like to hyperlink (see below), 
5. Find and open the URL for that source. 
6. Copy the URL. 
7. With your cursor, highlight the part of the sentence you'd like to hyperlink. 
8. Find the “chain link” icon in the toolbar of your word-processing program. 
9, Paste the URL into the “link” box. 

10, Click “Apply” or “Save” to link the URL to your text. 
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Examples 


Analog Version 


In his blog post, Bob Breadwinner, a farmer in Farmville, Kansas, explains how his crop yield 
increased once he started using genetically modified seeds: “My soybeans went up 20% 
over the previous year. I’d never seen anything like it” (Breadwinner para. 7). 


Digital Version 


In his blog post, Bob Breadwinner, a farmer in Farmville, Kansas, explains how his crop yield 
increased once he started using genetically modified seeds: “My soybeans went up 20% 


over the previous year. I'd never seen anything like it.” 


Considerations 


The decision of what to hyperlink is a tricky one; it depends on what you think will make the most 
sense to your audience. In this example, “blog post,” “Bob Breadwinner,” and “how his crop yield in- 
creased by X%" are all viable options for hyperlinking. “Blog post” would make sense if you had more 
than one Bob Breadwinner article, or if Bob Breadwinner were a professor, yet you were citing his 
blog, not a scholarly article. Hyperlinking “Bob Breadwinner” would make sense if he were a major 
stakeholder in this conversation—if you could Google Bob Breadwinner and find that he’s a big name, 
someone your audience would benefit from knowing more about. We chose “his crop yield increased 
by X%” because that’s the most salient bit of information for this hypothetical example. For our pur- 
poses, Bob Breadwinner’s crop yield is more important than Bob Breadwinner, the person. 

You can also hyperlink more than one word or phrase, which may be a good choice in some cases. 
For example, if this sentence included something obscure, like “glyphosate” or “phytosanitary prod- 
ucts,” it would be good to provide a quick definition for that in your own words as well as hyperlink- 
ing the term for readers who want to learn more. 

You might also use multiple hyperlinks when your source is citing something else, like a report, a 
chart, another source, etc. 


Example 


In her New York Times op/ed, Sally Smith, a biologist from the University of Maryland, uses 
the 2015 UN report on climate change to argue that genetically modified crops are vital_ 
to feed the world's increasing population, especially in light of climate change’s impact on 


agriculture in low-lying developing countries. 


You could also choose to link the URL to the earlier phrase, “New York Times op/ed.” That would 
make sense. We chose to link “genetically modified crops...” because we wanted the claim to jump 
out at the reader, not the publication. 

In fact, there are additional words you could hyperlink in this sentence, as shown on the following 
page. You of course would not hyperlink all of these items—that would be counterproductive, as your 
goal here is to make your writing easier for your audience to navigate, not harder. 
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Example 


In her New York Times op/ed, Sally Smith, a biologist from the University of Maryland, uses 
the 2015 UN report on climate change to argue that genetically modified crops are vital 
to feed the world's increasing population, especially in light of climate change's impact on 


icul in low-lyin: velopin ntries. 
If the above links were real, readers would be able to visit the following sites: 
New York Times op/ed: link to Smith's NYT op/ed 
Sally Smith: link to her impressive bio 
The 2015 UN report on climate change: link to the 2015 UN report on climate change 


on: link to Smith's 


Feo 


zene) y e world’s i 
NYT op/ed! 
Climate change’s impact on agriculture in low-lying developing countries: link to Smith’s 
2017-research study explaining this phenomenon 


vit, 


to i Ie) 


uw 


Again, you would NOT hyperlink all of these! Rather, you would choose the link and correspond- 
ing information that readers would most need and would be most beneficial to the point you're trying 
to make. The idea here is that hyperlinking is rhetorical just like all of your other writing strategies: 
you need to consider the audience and your purpose, and then decide which link will help you 
achieve your ends. 

Note that in this final example, a new item is hyperlinked: Smith’s 2017 research study, This is 
Smith’s academic research that informs her New York Times op/ed. The New York Times readership is 
much, much bigger than the readership of The Journal of Biotechnology in which she published her aca- 
demic research. Her research is really important, though, so that’s why she’s presenting it for a general 
audience in one of the most widely-read publications in the world. Everyday citizens interested in 
climate change likely don't read scientific journals. They do, however, read The New York Times—as do 
their elected officials who make climate change policy. 


About Hyperlinking to Scholarly Sources 


Okay, now things get interesting. Most scholarly sources are locked behind paywalls, so copying the 

URL to your scholarly sources is not the best choice, as your readers will only be led to a page with a 

big button asking for money. Your off-campus readers won't have access to direct links to the scholarly 

sources that you found in UMD library databases. You probably want to link to something else. 
Common solutions: 


* Link to the source in the journal, not the database. Just Google the journal in Google 
Scholar to find it.You're only going to get your readers to the abstract, but at least you're 
linking them to the real location as opposed to the one in the database. 

+ Link to your own References page so that your readers can look it up themselves, if they 
‘want to. 


What's important is that, just like writing a traditional paper. your readers need to know exactly 
where all of your information is coming from. Hyperlinking to popular sources is easy. Hyperlinking 
to scholarly sources is trickicr, but no less important! 


! You of course would not link the URL to the op/ed twice. You'd have to choose one or the other (#1 or #4). 
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Writing in the Digital Age 


By Katie Bramlett and Katherine Joshi 


When you think of the word forum, what comes to mind? 

If you're from Milwaukee or Memphis, maybe you think of a basketball arena. Maybe you think 
of a Greek orator in a toga, making an impassioned argument about something or other, Or maybe 
you think of the definition of “forum” in its most traditional sense: a place, meeting, or medium where 
ideas and views on a particular issue can be exchanged. 

In ancient Roman times, this place quite literally existed. And while many people still meet in 
public places to hash out ideas and engage in public discourse (think city council meetings, courts, 
town forums), our ever evolving technological society means that now, more than ever, we're sharing 
our ideas and engaging in passionate conversations with others online. 

Perhaps now you're thinking of a Twitter or Reddit thread, with social media users engaging in 
heated conversation, often (purposefully or not) mis-reading the other's viewpoints and escalating the 
conversation to a virtual screaming match. Maybe you're thinking of when a hashtag movement, like 
#dresslikeawoman or #blacklivesmatter, actually made a difference. 

While all of these references are examples of the types of communication one finds in digital 
spaces, the Digital Forum assignment asks you to create a website that continues to engage in the 
skills of rhetorical listening and academic inquiry you've been practicing so far this semester. Through 
this website, you'll compose a forum that offers equal exchange of ideas around the issue you've 
chosen rather than a virtual screaming match or a singular position or claim. Additionally, the Digital 
Forum becomes a vector in which academic research and writing become public. As you compose 
your Digital Forum, you'll want to consider a few questions: how can | create a researched, respectful 
forum that sets out multiple viewpoints about an issue? How can I create a place where ideas are truly 
exchanged, where multiple positions are represented fairly and accurately? Savanna Wright's Digital 
Forum, titled “Debating the Electoral College,” shows how this kind of empathetic, researched, and 
respectful exchange of ideas is possible. 

To give you an idea of how to create a successful Digital Forum, the following excerpt is an 
annotated copy of Sayanna’s Digital Forum in which she sets out debates about the Electoral College. 
Savanna centers her Digital Forum on one clear, central question that clarifies how people are en- 
gaging in debate within this issue:“*What should be done about the Electoral College as a system of 
voting in the presidential election in the United States?” Her website is dedicated to answering this 
question and giving an informative overview of three positions invested in the Electoral College 
debate. This debate centers on the stasis of value and action. As discussed in the “Inquiry and Stasis” 
chapter of this textbook, stasis can help researchers locate the most urgent areas of debate for a topic. 
For this Digital Forum, Savanna’; use of stasis highlights the value each position places on the electoral 
college and the resulting action that should be taken. Savanna’s website articulates the positions within 
these stases points relying on a balance of popular and scholarly sources across these positions. 

The following annotations highlight specific clements typical for the Digital Forum genre. 
Additionally, our annotations draw attention to the other affordances Savanna uses to consider an 
online audience. Her website embodies the goal of the Digital Forum: a place where each position 
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can be presented ethically with accompanying evidence. As you work on creating your own Digital 


Forum, use Savanna’s work as a guide and inventional resource. 
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“Forum.” Lexico Dictionaries, https://www.lexico.com/en/definition/forum. Accessed 20 April 2020. 
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The Electoral College: Should We Keep It, 
Change It, or Get Rid of It? 


SAVANNA WRIGHT 


Annotations by Katie Bramlett and Katherine Joshi 
(Pages copied from Savanna Wright's “Debating the 


Electoral College”) 
ok 


About 


The cast of Hamilton: An American Musical pertorms at the 
White House on Mar 4, 2016. Hamilton is a musical written 
by and originally starring Lin Manuel Miranda (left) as the ti 
tle role about Alexander Hamilton's life and the part he had in 
the founding of the United States. Pictured, from left: Miranda, 
Phillipa Soo (Elizabeth Schuyler), Leslie Odom Jr. (Aaron Burr), 
and Christopher Jackson (George Washington) 


You may be asking: why is Hamilton, one of the most 
popular musicals of the modern era, relevant to the 
Electoral College? 


Well, the musical itself isn’t, but its titular character, 


Alexander Hamilton, is. In Federalist Paper 68, which 
Hamilton authored, he has this to say about the election 


of the President: 


“The process of election [through an Electoral College] 
affords a moral certainty, that the office of President will 
never fall to the lot of any man who is not in an eminent 


degree endowed with the requisite qualifications... .1t will 
require other talents, and a different kind of merit, to 
establish him in the esteem and confidence of the whole 
Union...to make him a successful candidate for the dis- 
tinguished office of President of the United States.” 


The title of Savanna's website clearly indicates 
her central question, identifying a central 
question is key to the success of the Digital 
Forum, The three position pages engage this 
question as they present their arguments. Also, 
by posing a question that clearly engages the 
action and value stases, Savanna indicates how 
she will approach arguments about the Electoral 
College 


The "About Page” in a Digital Forum is an 
introduction ta the overall inquiry and/ar 

topic the website will address, It can also be a 
chance to catch readers’ attention or set up the 
exigency of a topic 
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‘What Hamilton is saying is that the process of election 
needs to be such that only the best qualified people can 
be elected President. And he was not the only one who 
thought this way. The Electoral College is the longest 
and most detailed section of the Constitution, so it was 
clearly debated for a long while by the Founding Fathers 
before becoming a part of the law of the land. 


What exactly is the Electoral College and how does 
it work? 


As stated above, the Electoral College was a system. 
created by the Founding Fathers to elect the President. 
Many of them, including Hamilton, believed that the 
average citizen was not intelligent enough to elect a 
truly qualified individual, so they wanted a system where 
only select people directly elected the President. Thus, 
the concept of electors and the Electoral College came 
into play. 
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Currently, there are 538 electors who have one vote 
each. These are allocated to each state based on the 
number of Representatives they have in Congress. For 
example: in Maryland, where | am from, we have 8 poli- 
ticians who represent us in the House of Representatives 
and 2 Senators. Therefore, we have 10 electoral votes. 
This is how it is allocated for every state in the country, 
bringing the total to 535 votes. 


But wait, there’s more! Washington, D.C., our nation’s 
capital, gets the last three electoral votes, bringing us to 
538 votes. 


These section headers and sections help to 
move readers through important stasis points. 
Savanna understands that she first has to define 
the Electoral College for readers and take 

them through an overview of how the electoral 
college has evolved since its inception, She 
additionally incorporates value-based discussion 
by addressing concerns around how the 
Electoral College operates. All of this movement 
through earlier stasis categories prepares her to 
finally land on her central action-based question: 
what to do about the Electoral College 


This image is perfect for 
4 this topic. By combining 

this image with general 
information about the 
— Electoral College, audiences 
better understand the basics 
and visually see how the 
Electoral College connects 


* 3» to voters across the countty. 


Additionally, the red and 
blue United States image 
used below works with this 
first image to expand her 
information to show how this 
issue is not only an American 
issue, but also a highly 
politicized topic 


Audiences to public genres like web pages 
often are engaged by more informal writing 
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In order for a candidate to win the Electoral College, 
they need a majority of the votes. If you've already 

done the math you know this: the magic number is 270 
electoral votes. Electors are awarded based on a winner- 
takes-all system. If a candidate wins a state’s popular vote, 
they will receive all of the electoral votes from the state. 


There are two states that do not award their votes this 
way: Maine and Nebraska. In these states, votes are 
awarded based on which candidate won the popular vote 
in individual congressional districts. To be clear, electoral 
votes are allocated according to popular vote on a small- 
er scale. However, there are two votes in both states that 
are awarded the normal way (that is, the winner-takes-all 


system). 


lin Sel LE 


Why are we talking about this? 
You may have noticed that the Electoral College has 


been in the news a lot, especially after President Donald 
Trump’s surprising win in the 2016 election. He won 
the Electoral College, but Secretary Hillary Clinton won 
the popular vote by almost 3 million votes. This isn’t 

an isolated incident. The same thing happened in the 
Election of 2000. 


If you're any younger than me (at the time of this writ- 
ing I am 20) you probably don’t remember this election, 
but here’s a recap: George W. Bush, our 43rd President 
of the United States, won the Electoral College after 

a recount in Florida. His opponent, Al Gore, won the 
popular vote by 500,000 vores. 
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Savanna clearly uses headers to help readers 
navigate her “About” page. The headers 

assist in breaking information into manageable 
chunks; furthermore, she intentionally separates 
these chunks out into important talking points, 
such as defining the Electoral College and, 
below, the issue's exigency, 


\n this paragraph, Savanna chooses ta 
incorporate sources in two different places. 
While many would agree that Trump's 2016 win 
was surprising, a key tenet of the Digital Forum 
is to remain unbiased; therefore, Savannah 
incorporates a source to support this statement 
Her second source, which supports Clintan’s 
win of the popular vote, indicates Savanna's 
willingness to cite information that might seem 
common knowledge to some readers, It also 
reminds readers of the exigency of her web 
site's debate. 
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These two instances are why the Electoral College is 
so hotly debated now. Twice in the last two decades 
the candidate that won the popular vote did not win 
the Electoral College and therefore did not win the 
Presidency. This is causing a whole lot of outrage and 
debate on this issue. 


Throughout the rest of this website, three perspectives 
will be explored: 


1. The Electoral College is an outdated system 
that should be abolished 

2. The Electoral College just needs to be revised, 
not outright abolished 


w 


The Electoral College is fine the way it is 


If you're still a bit confused as to how the Electoral 
College works, you can read this New York Times article 
for more information. 


Position 1: Abolish 


Abolish the Electoral College 

‘Twice in the last two decades the candidate that won the 
popular vote did not win the presidency. Considering 
this flaw in the system, the Electoral College should be 
abolished. 


The Electoral College is now considered flawed because 
of the changes our country has gone through over the 
last 200+ years. When the Constitution was first created, 
the Founding Fathers could not trust the general public 
to elect the president, as the Fathers felt the average per- 
son was uneducated. The Electoral College was created 
to prevent an “unfit” person from being elected presi- 
dent. However, today American adults are more educated 
than ever and should be able to choose a president on 
their own, showing that the Electoral College’s original 


purpose is now obsolete. 


Here, Savanna takes full advantage of the ability 
to hyperlink by pulling in two sources to support 
her reference ta "outrage and debate." An 
advantage of writing for a digital genre is the 
ability to reference a larger discussion so that it 
contributes to your awn work (as she does here) 
without having to pause tao much to describe 
this information in greater detail. By citing these 
two sources, Savanna informs readers about this 
outrage and debate, but leaves it up to them to 
consider pursuing these articles further. 


The purpose of the Digital Forum is to create 

a conversation between (at least) three 
perspectives around a central question. We 
already know Savanna's question; by introducing 
the perspectives the website will explore, she 
provides a quick snapshot of what the rest 

of the website will cover: This mave informs 
readers and also lends Savanna organizational 
ethos. By clearly establishing the scope of her 
website, readers are fully aware of the scope 
and direction of her website as well as the three 
ideas for action that will be presented, 


Throughout her Digital Forum, Savanna includes 
buttons at the bottom of each page, This assists 
in the readability of her website, as she chooses 
a function that is user-friendly to help readers 
navigate her site 


Savanna’s first stakeholder page answers the 
original question What should we do about the 
Electoral College? This question is in the action 
stasis and she begins with a clear, argumentative 
stance for the need to abolish it 


Savanna's first position page answers the 


original question (What should we do about the 


E 


ctoral College?) from one perspective. The 
that because the Electoral 
sent the popular vote, 


first sentence asst 


College failed to reps 
\t should be abolis! 
this page as an argument from someone who 
believes that the Electoral College should be 
abolished and argues in favor of this action 
based on the lack of value attributed to the 
Electoral College. Thus, the stasis af action and 
value are underscoring the need for change of a 


d, Savanna composes 


flawed system 
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Recendly, Hillary Clinton has called for the abolition 

of the Electoral College. As she explained to Anderson 
Cooper in 2017,“I think it needs to be eliminated.” 

You may think Clinton is biased considering she was a 
victim of the Electoral College’s flaws, but she first called 
for direct election of the president after being elected 


as a Senator in 2000, On her victory tour in New York, 
Clinton advocated for direct election of the President in 
the form of a constitutional amendment. 


President Donald Trump has also expressed his displea— 
sure with the Electoral College. After the 2012 election, 
Trump said in a tweet:"The electoral college is a disaster 
for a democracy.” In 2018, Trump said in an interview 


on Fox & Friends that he would support a national 


popular vote in place of the Electoral College because 
elections would be “much easier to win.” 


Many are inclined to agree with Trump's statement after 
the election that put him in office. The Electoral College 
has put someone in the highest office of the land that 
not even a plurality of the nation wanted. Three million 
more people wanted Hillary Clinton in office and that 
doesn’t include those that didn’t vote. 


Some politicians have begun to take action to abolish 
the Electoral College. Barbara Boxer, a former Senator 
from California, introduced a bill during her last months 
in office that would create a constitutional amendment 
to elect the president by nationwide popular vote. Her 
state in particular was affected by the disparities of the 
Electoral College, as their 3 million extra votes in favor 
of Clinton did nothing to help her chances of winning. 


The Electoral College has made it so that some votes, 
like the 3 million extra Californian votes, don’t matter, 
which may be why so many people in this country don't 
exercise their right to vote. Because of the winner-takes- 
all system, “safe” states, in which one party always wins, 
are home to voters of the other party whose vote will 
not at all affect the outcome of the election. This phe- 
nomenon makes citizens disinterested in voting, as they 
feel voting will not make a difference. 
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in addressing Clinton and Trump's comments 
on the Electoral College, Savanna makes a wise 
choice to:include their camments on this issue 
fram before thé 2016 election, in addition te 
after, By explicating both 
pre-2016 positions, we can surmise that perhaps 
other presidential candidates no longer have 
faith in the electoral system, even when the 


ton and Trump's 


system benefitted them (as in Trump's case). 


Savanna’s use of multiple Pew Research Center 
studies is a wise chaice, as these reports hells 
c talking 
point. Furthermore, Savanna boosts her own 


readers efficiently understand a spe 


ethos by incorporating these credible research 
studies to supper her larger explication of 
debates around the Electoral College 


By making her first position page the “abolish” 
perspective, Savanna acknowledges the 
increasing demand by many to create a voting 
system that more fairly represents all voters 
She also created her website in 2017, when 
discussions around the equality of the electoral 
system were still very fresh post the 2016 
election. 
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For example: in Maryland (where the author lives), we 
are overwhelmingly Democratic. So a person that voted 
for the Republican candidate in this state might feel like 
their vote didn’t matter because it will not effect which 
candidate receives our electoral votes. Maryland will 
always, at least based on its past voting history, vote for a 


Democrat for president. 


This disinterest in voting even effects state elections 
where the Electoral College does not apply. Larry 
Hogan, Maryland's current governor, won a surprise 
victory in 2014, Senator Chris Van Hollen, then a 
Congressman for Maryland’s 8th District, said that 
Democrats “took the race for granted” and were certain 
that Democratic candidate Anthony Brown would 

win, even though he was considered a weak candidate. 
Instead, Larry Hogan, a Republican, won the election. 


The Electoral College creates apathy among voters, and 
in one study, found to contribute to a decrease in voter 
turnout, which is why it should be abolished. If eligible 
voters feel like their votes won't count, they may nor 
bother showing up to the polls. 


PRESERVE 


In these last two paragraphs, Savanna 
incorporates sources from four different news 
organizations to support the claims of the 
abolish perspective. Constructing the Digital 
Forum pages is a balancing act: as the author, 
Savanna needs to remain neutral and unbiased, 
as she aims to present three perspectives fairly 
and allow the audience to decide where they 
stand on this issue. Therefore, her use of a 
variety of sources indicates her willingness to 
remain unbiased as she explicates the views 

and arguments of those in favor of abolishing 
the electoral college. In other words, Savanna 
chooses sources that fairly support the abolish 
perspective, rather than sources that would 
undercut or even diminish this perspective 
Because of this choice, she is able to thoroughly 
and fairly articulate the abolish perspective 
Additionally, by choosing sources that are more 
factual in their reporting (NPR, Washington Post, 
and Politico), Savanna indicates her commitment 
to fair source use, as well as keeping her awn 
bias out of the website construction. These 
choices lend Savanna credibility as the author of 
the website 
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Position 2: Revise 


Revise the Electoral College 
Abolishing the Electoral College would be difficult to 
do, so revising it instead might be a better option. 


Some states have attempted to combat the monumental 
task of abolishing the Electoral College by adopting a 
measure that would make a constitutional amendment 
unnecessary. Under the National Popular Vote Interstate 
Compact (NPVIC), states that sign it agree to award 
their electoral votes to whoever wins the national pop- 
ular vote, revising the current system to make it so that 
the popular vote is prioritized over electoral votes. 


Unfortunately, this measure can only work if enough 
states adopt it that their combined electoral votes add up 
to the magic 270. As of 2016, the states that have signed 
it have electoral votes adding up to only 165 votes. 


The National Bonus Plan has also been proposed. In 

this plan, 102 electoral votes would be added to those 
that we already have, bringing the number to 640. These 
extra electoral votes would be automatically awarded to 
the winner of the popular vote, almost ensuring that that 
candidate would win the Electoral College as well. 


The most popular plan, however, is something Maine 
mid Nebraska are already doing. 


a 


Congressional districts of Maine 


These are the only two states in the country that do not 
follow the “winner-takes-all” way of awarding electoral 
votes. Instead, Maine and Nebraska employ what is called 
the “congressional district method” in which electoral 


Congressional districts of Nebraska 
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(On each of her pasition pages, Savanna begins 
by immediately indicating the position of that 
page. She does this through a clear header 

and a succinct first paragraph; For the Digital 
Forum to be successful, students need to raise 
a clear central question and focus on three 

clear positioned arguments that respond to that 
central question. In this case, Savanna ensures 
each position page responds to her action and 
value based central question by presenting 

a clear action and elaborating on the value 
systems of those that support that pasition 


By immediately indicating the position of each 
page, readers know which position they're 
Jearning about. Also, by immediately indicating 
the position of each page, Savanna is then 
able to move into research and discussion that 
supports the indicated position. 


After introducing the initial argument in favor 
of revising the Electoral College, Savanna 

takes readers through two proposed ideas 

for revising the Electoral College. Through 
coverage of these ideas, readers gain a sense 
of the proposed solutions; they also gain an 
understanding that many people seem to be in 
favor of revising the Electoral College, indicating 
the legitimacy of the position. Ultimately, 
moving through these two proposed solutions 
helps Savanna set up the “most popular plan," 
indicated in the next paragraph. This is a 
common argumentative move. By introducing 
and discussing the least popular plans first, 
Savanna is able to keep her reader's attention 
as she propels readers toward the most popular 
plan favored by those calling for revision, 
Furthermore, in presenting the arguments 

in favor of revision, she also scaHolds the 
information wisely so that her readers see why 
the third plan is most popular when she finally 
introduces it 


These images and information 
are an excellent call back to 
information on the "About" 
page. Having cohesive images 
and information that work 
together even in subtle ways 
can make a website seem 
more professional and engage 
the audience, Additionally, 
these images support this 
position page's assertion that 
the Electoral College needs 

to be revised. By focusing on 
the positive changes Maine 
and Nebraska employed in 
revising the Electoral College, 
the images visually support the 
value and success of revising the 
Electoral College. 
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votes are awarded based on the popular vote in individ- 
ual congressional districts. However, two votes still go to 


whichever candidate wins the statewide popular vote. 


Using the “congressional district method” in all 50 states 
would be much more representative of what the people 
want. Because the popular vote is being counted at the 
congressional district level instead of the state level, 
electoral votes in each state can be awarded to multiple 


candidates. For example, 7 of Maryland’s districts typical- 


ly vote Democrat and the last typically votes Republican. 


With the congressional district method in place, the 


latter district's vote can be awarded to the Republican 


candidate inst 


ad of going to the Democrat like the rest 
of the votes. 


There’s nothing preventing the states from switching to 
this method. An article published by The Hill reminds us 
that there is nothing in the Constitution that binds states 
to the winner-takes-all method. 


The Electoral College should be revised because it is 
within the states’ rights to change how it is utilized and 
ic. It 


it would make our current system more democra 
would better represent the rights and interests of those 
who live in low-population areas and make electoral 


votes more equal in weight. 


Savannah purposefully structures 


0 that 


information 


gives a coni 


verview 


of the cong ict method before 


indicating that there's nothing preventing the 
Amer 
This 


) public from adapting this method. 


formation structuring allows Savanna 


gically present the argument in favor of 


revising the Electoral College 


Throughout the entire Digital Forum, Savanna 


nd of popular sources, ranging 
m mare factual sources like NPR and the 
shington Post to more analytical sources, 


like Vox or Slate. She occasionally us 


more 
d sources, like Politico or The 


Hill, as well as more relaxed, popular sources, 
like Bustle. By incorporating a wide range of 


es, with a wide range of readers, Savanna 


istrates her commitment to remaining 


neutral in her coverag sout the 


mpt to 


Savanna ci 


paragn 


argument, position. The 


language calls back to information covered 


that it is within "states 


throughout the p 


an alternative system and 
m would have the potential to 


zens of that stat ich 


ment in favor of 
Electoral Colle. 


we see Sav 
id 


arly calling for a system that better 


nna return to stasis points of 


lue ai n 


nce again, as many citizens 


represents them 
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Position 3: Preserve 
Preserve the Electoral College 
Regardless of what seems like failures of the Electoral 


College in some recent elections, it still may be the best 
and most effective way to elect the President. 


One of the most ardent defenses of the Electoral 
College, and one of the reasons cited for it being created 
in the first place, is that it empowers smaller states in the 
Union. The Electoral College gives more power to small 
(that is, low population) states because it makes sure that 
presidential candidates will not ignore them when cam- 
paigning. Because low-population states in theory have 
just as much power as those with large populations, they 
will not be left out. Examples of such low-population 
states are pictured to the left (mage not included). 


\ottayden Metieil, LLC 


Tt is argued in one Slate article that voters in swing states, 
states that don’t vote for the same political party from 
election to election, are likely to be more thoughtful and 
informed in their vote because they know that theirs 

are truly the ones that matter. Therefore, since they are 
the most thoughtful, their votes should influence the 
outcome of the election, which, as of right now, it does. 
If the Electoral College was changed in any way, this 
would no longer be the case. Typical swing states are 
highlighted on the map to the right. Those in blue and 


purple represent states won by Barack Obama in the 
2012 election. 
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The use of bold for the headings on her position 
pages draws readers* attention clearly to the 
focus of that page. 


Structurally, Savanna's decision to place the 
“preserve” position on the last page seems 
intentional, Despite where readers stand on this 
issue, they are pushed to read the positions in 
favor of change before landing on the position 
in favor of our current system, Readers arrive to 
this page more educated on the other options. 
Depending on their awn belief systems, readers 
might find themselves questioning the Electoral 
College in a way they previously hadn't, or 
become even more ardent in their support of 
the electoral college. 


One important aspect to note in this final 
position page, is the emphasis on the value 
stasis, While the action stasis is still evident, 
Savanna’ last position page allows the audience 
to see the value of the Electoral College by 
emphasizing its benefit, inherent value, and 
history, 
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Because these states don’t always vote for the same party, 
candidates pay particular attention to these states and 
always make sure to make campaign stops there. This 
encourages voters to be informed about the candidates 
platforms so they are prepared when the candidates visit. 


The idea of a runoff election is something that has been 

proposed to revise the Electoral College, but this Slate 

article, mentioned above, celebrates the fact that we 

currently don’t need one. The Electoral College makes 

it so that someone will always have a majority of votes 

(except for the Election of 1800, when the ballots for 

president and vice president were not separated as they 

should have been). Because someone will always have 

the majority of the electoral votes, a runoff election 

is not needed, as it used only when a majority is not 

attained by any candidate. 
Savanna employs a rhetorical question to 

‘The Electoral College hhas worked (for thie most part) Filvotinn ceubtiose hassaanaeaston 

since the creation of our country, so why should we 1n0 a¢tion is needed. Including the idea that their 
is room for error, that the “electoral College has 

change it now? worked (for the most part)” shows that while 


ft ls not perfect, it has a history of success that 
should not be ignored 


Pages not included: Savanna's required reading page and author bio page. 
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Writing in Public: Digital Composing 


Katie Bramlett 


In today’s world, there are countless genres of digital writing that circulate in public and each one 
differs by audience, genre conventions, sourcing practices, ethics, and design. Whether it is in the form 
of news updates via phone, emails from colleges or friends, Tweets, Instagram posts, or just some leisure 
time spent shopping online, digital reading and composing comprise the most widespread and highly 
consumed media in the 21st Century. 

As the shape and form of our digital resources expand, so do our chances that we will encounter 
questionable sources, misleading information, and even outright lies. As we haye access to seemingly 
infinite sources of information and goods, the case of creation and distribution of information means 
that the validity and the ethics of the information we engage with are constantly in question. 

As you encounter digital compositions throughout your college career, skills like summary, critical 
reading, and rhetorical analysis will aid in the process of sifting through the bombardment of infor- 
mation you face in digital spaces. But as you begin to create and engage actual publics in your own 
digital writing, what underpins ethical, public-based digital writing? How can you create, tweet, post, 
or share your opinions without contributing to the online crisis of misinformation? 

When reading and composing in digital contexts, the need to understand the genre and ethics 
behind the creation of that site is essential. It is the readers who have to distinguish what is clickbait 
from what is trustworthy. As you read, asking critical questions about the ethos of that site is key to 
determining its validity: Does the site provide links to outside resources for support? If the article is an 
opinion piece, does it also provide and address opposing ideas? 

As you employ these skills in composing and analyzing digital texts in daily life, digital writing 
can also be a powerful way to make a change or remediate academic research into an online digi- 
tal format. Social justice movements such as #blacklivesmatter and #MeToo are emblematic of the 
power and potential reach of digital communication. The news reports, exposés, and other investigative 
resources thar bolster these movements draw upon many of the same writing and research skills you've 
been learning about this semester. To find success, websites and other digital texts are shaped by their 
purpose, intended audience, and the context in which they were composed. Digital writing has the 
power to reach a variety of stakeholders and present information to a diverse audience beyond the 
traditional academic audience. 


DISCUSSION ESTION 


1. How would you define or characterize the ethics of digital writing? Do ethical academic 
writing practices differ in digital writing? How so? 


2. What opportunities and constraints does digital writing pose for public engagement? 
3. How do we get publics engaged with our digital writing? 


4. How does ethical writing relate to the tools and format of the digital spaces in which it is 
presented? 


“Writing in Public: Digital Composing" by Katie Brumlett 
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| Researched Arguments 


A researched argument is any work in which a writer presents an argument and backs it up with solid 
sources. Most academic research papers are researched arguments. Writers of researched arguments do 
the following: 


* — Investigate a topic and work with sources 

* Make a specific and persuasive case about that topic 

* Incorporate in their writing voices of their sources through summary, paraphrase, and 
quotation 

* — Cite those sources in the body of the composition 

* — List the sources at the end 


The main purpose of writing a researched argument is to persuade your readers of the merits of your 
argument, Drawing on and citing your sources builds a case for your argument. 

Tn academic settings, researched arguments appear in the classroom and in peer-reviewed journals. 
Researched arguments appear beyond academia too—in magazines, and on the Internet in the form 
of blog entries and other argumentative pieces. Depending on the level of research they've conducted 
and where they publish their work, authors of this genre may be scholars who are recognized by other 
scholars as experts on the subject they are writing about, or they may be reporters, bloggers, or other 
types of experts on their subject. For example, an experienced snowboarder who researches different 
snowboarding designs and blogs in favor of one would be considered an expert on the subject she’s 
writing about. 

At work, researched arguments often take the form of reports or memos. When an employee 
‘wants to persuade an organization to change a policy or procedure, he may write a memo or report in 
which he refers to specific research or to policies at similar organizations. 


Analyzing Researched Arguments 


Purpose 

We write researched arguments because we want to persuade others to share our point of view on a 
topic, We may be looking for readers to simply agree, or maybe to take a specific action. When you 
write a researched argument, you begin by conducting research in hopes that the quality and quantity 
of the data you present will convince readers. 


Audience 


Authors of researched arguments usually write in response to an assignment for a class. This might be 
for an English, psychology, biology, or business class, The initial audience for the assignment is your 
instructor, while the secondary audience might be your peers if they are going to read your paper. 
Readers may or may not agree with the argument the writer proposes, but they’re generally curious 
enough to read about the perspectives of others. If you're an expert writing a researched argument for 
a peer-reviewed journal, then your audience is other experts. 


Chapter 36,"Academic Genres,” from Bedford Book of Genres, Second Edition, by Amy Braziller and Elizabeth Kleinfeld, pp. 
104-106 (Chapter 7). Copyright © 2018 by Bedford/St. Martin's. 
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Rhetorical Appeals 


When writing a researched argument, authors can establish ethos when they do the following: 


*  Deseribe their research methods 

+ Explain the data they collected and how they analyzed it 
* — Discuss their findings and conclusions in detail 

* Cite their sources appropriately 

+ Write as directly and persuasively as possible 


Writers can establish logos when they: 


* — State their position clearly 

* State each aspect of their argument clearly—and in an order that makes logical sense 

* Anticipate and address objections 

* — Support their claims with evidence, including the views of others (drawn from their sources) 


Attention, Researchers & Writers 

Poorly integrated and cited research casts doubt on you as an author and 
seriously compromises your ethos—while a smart use of sources does a lot 
to build it. 


Modes & Media 


Researched arguments published as articles in peer-reviewed journals, as memos, and as reports are 
text based and may include visuals such as charts, graphs, and images to support and illustrate points. 
These types of pieces can be available in print or online. 


Elements of the Genre 


To compose a successful researched argument, writers do the following: 


* — State a thesis or make a clear claim.To make a position clear,a writer can (1) indicate the topic 
at hand and his or her position on it right in the title, (2) provide a clear thesis, doing so right 
at the beginning, or (3) combine both. 

* Present an argument. The reasons for the position the author takes need to be clearly stated and 
explained. 

* Base their arguments on solid research. All researched writing relies on research of some kind. 
Most writers support their ideas by drawing on the research of others—of experts and leaders 
in the field, As a student, unless you do primary research (such as conducting interviews), you 
most likely draw on the research of others in your researched writing. Some authors—muainly 
academics writing for peer-reviewed journals—draw on their own research, particularly if 
they've conducted a study or survey of some kind that brings in data. When Elizabeth and 
Amy present papers at conferences, they draw on and cite specific research done by academic 
experts and colleagues to support their arguments. Arguments for peer-reviewed journals 
are usually written in a formal style using precise language and are reviewed by others in the 
field for accuracy and reliability. 

* — Address counterarguments.To build logos, writers need to acknowledge contrasting or opposing 
arguments and either (1) refute them by exposing their holes or presenting evidence that 
outweighs them or (2) concede that they are legitimate and then explain why, despite this 
legitimacy, the audience should take the author’s position. 

* — Synthesize and attribute the work of others. As noted above, citing sources—and specific exam- 
ples—builds ethos. It’s also a good idea to pull information from multiple sources and to 
synthesize it by showing readers how these sources align and differ. When a writer relies on 
only one source, the argument looks weak and is therefore much less persuasive. 
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Style 


Authors use style in the following ways to present their researched arguments. They: 


* Title their work to make their position clear. Readers need a clear sense of the writer's topic and 
perspective on that topic, 
Write with authority. Writers use a strong voice and tone to convey expertise on a topic, sup- 
port their ethos, and persuade their readers. 
Gain readers’ attention with simple but memorable introductions and closing statements. For example, a 
writer may begin with an anecdote or statistic that demonstrates the importance of the topic. 
Use detail. The more specific writers are—in terms of both the main point and the research 
they're drawing on—the better and more persuasive the argument. 


Design 


‘Writers of researched arguments design their documents with their readers in mind. They: 


* — Provide subheadings. Dividing a researched argument into sections with subheadings makes a 
long, complex piece easier to navigate. Subheadings also signal readers that an author is shift- 
ing his or her focus. 

Support their arguments with images. Photos, charts, and illustrations convey complex informa- 
tion visually—and can serve as sources. 


Sources 


Because a successful researched argument draws on solid research, authors do the following: 


* Curate sources carefully. Authors use credible sources that their readers will respect. 

* — Cite sources according to genre conventions. If you've been asked to compose a researched argu- 
ment in response to an academic assignment, your instructor will most likely require a par- 
ticular citation system, such as MLA, APA, or Chicago style.You would include a bibliographic 
list at the end of the article and use parenthetical citations throughout. 
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Structuring Arguments 


Andrea A. Lunsford and John J. Ruszkiewicz 


These two sets of statements illustrate the most basic ways in which Western culture structures logical 
arguments. The first piles up specific examples and draws a conclusion from them: that’s inductive 
reasoning and structure. The second sets out a general principle (the major premise of a syllogism) 
and applies it to a specific case (the minor premise) in order to reach a conclusion: that’s deductive 
reasoning and structure. In everyday reasoning, we often omit the middle statement, resulting in what 
Aristotle called an enthymeme: “Since dairy products make me sick, I better leave that ice cream alone.” 
But the arguments you will write in college call for more than just the careful critical thinking 
offered within inductive and deductive reasoning. You will also need to make claims, explain the con- 
texts in which you are offering them, defend the assumptions on which they are based, offer convinc- 
ing evidence, appeal to specific audiences, consider counterarguments fairly and carefully, and more. 
And you will have to do so using a coherent structure that moves your argument forward. This chapter 
introduces you to three helpful ways to structure arguments. Feel free to borrow from all of them! 


The Classical Oration 


The authors of this book once examined a series of engineering reports and found that—to their 
great surprise—these reports were generally structured in ways similar to those used by Greek and 
Roman rhetors two thousand years ago. Thus, this ancient structuring system is alive and well in 
twenty-first-century culture. The classical oration has six parts, most of which will be familiar to you, 
despite their Latin names: 


Exordium: You try to win the attention and goodwill of an audience while introducing a 
topic or problem. 


Narratio: You present the facts of the case, explaining what happened when, who is 
involved, and so on. The narratio puts an argument in context. 


Partitio: You divide up the topic, explaining what the claim is, what the key issues are, and 
in what order they will be treated. 


Chapter 37, “Structuring Arguments,” from Everything's an Argument, Eighth Edition, by Andrea A. Lunsford and John J. 
Ruszkiewicz, pp. 135-157 (Chapter 7). Copyright © 2016 by Bedford/St. Martin’. 
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Confirmatio: You offer detailed support for the claim, using both logical reasoning and 
factual evidence. 


Refutatio: You carefully consider and respond to opposing claims or evidence. 


Peroratio: You summarize the case and move the audience to action. 


This structure is powerful because it covers all the bases: readers or listeners want to know what your 
topic is, how you intend to cover it, and what evidence you have to offer.And you probably need a 
reminder to present a pleasing ethos when beginning a presentation and to conclude with enough 
pathos to win an audience over completely. Here, in outline form, is a five-part updated version of the 
classical pattern, which you may find useful on many occasions: 


Introduction 


gains readers’ interest and willingness to listen 
indicates your qualifications to write about your topic 
establishes some common ground with your audience 
demonstrates that you're fair and even-handed 

states your claim 


Background 


* presents information, including personal storics or anecdotes relevant to your argument 


Lines of Argument 


* present good reasons, including logical and emotional appeals, in support of your claim 


Alternative Arguments 


* — carefully consider different points of view and opposing arguments 
* note the advantages and disadvantages of these views 
* — explain why your view is preferable to others 


Conclusion 
summarizes the argument 
elaborates on the implications of your claim 
makes clear what you want the audience to think or do 
reinforces your credibility and perhaps offers an emotional appeal 
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Not every piece of rhetoric, past or present, follows the structure of the oration or includes all its 
components, But you can identify some of its elements in successful arguments if you pay attention to 
their design. Here are the words of the 1776 Declaration of Independence: 


When in the Course of human events, it becomes 
necessary for one people to dissolve the political bands 
which have connected them with another, and to assume 
among the powers of the earth, the separate and equal 
station to which the Laws of Nature and of Nature’s 
God entitle them, a decent respect to the opinions of 
mankind requires that they should declare the causes 
which impel them to the separation, 

We hold these truths to be self-evident, that all men 
are created equal, that they are endowed by their Creator 
with certain unalienable Rights, that among these are 
Life, Liberty, and the pursuit of Happiness—that to 
secure these rights, Governments are instituted among 
Men, deriving their just powers from the consent of the 
governed—That whenever any Form of Government 
becomes destructive to these ends, it is the Right of 
the People to alter or to abolish it and to institute new 
Government, laying its Foundation on such principles 
and organizing its powers in such form, as to them shall 
seem most likely to effect their Safety and Happiness. 
Prudence, indeed, will dictate that Governments long 
established should not be changed for light and transient 
causes; and accordingly all experience hath shewn that 
mankind are more disposed to suffer, while evils are suf- 
ferable, than to right themselves by abolishing the forms 
to which they are accustomed. But when a long train 
of abuses and usurpations, pursuing invariably the same 
Object evinces a design to reduce them under absolute 
Despotism, it is their right, it is their duty, to throw off 
such Government and to provide new Guards for their 
future security. —Such has been the patient suffer- 
ance of these Colonies; and such is now the necessity 
which constrains them to alter their former Systems of 
Government. The history of the present King of Great 
Britain is a history of repeated injuries and usurpations, 
all having in direct object the establishment of an abso- 
lute Tyranny over these States. To prove this, let Facts be 
submitted to a candid world. 


—Declaration of Independence, July 4, 1776 


Opens with a brief exordium explaining why 
the document is necessary, invoking a broad 
audience in acknowledging a need to show “a 
decent respect to the opinions of mankind,” 
important in this case, the lines that follow 
explain the assumptions on which the document 
rests, 


A narratio follows, offering background on the 
situation: beeause the government of George 
Ili has become destructive, the framers of 

the Declaration are obligated to abolish their 
allegiance to him 


Arguably, the partitio begins here, followed 
by the longest part of the document (not 
reprinted), a canfirmatio that lists the “long train 
of abuses and usurpations" by George Ill 
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The authors might have structured this argument by beginning with the last two sentences of the 
excerpt and then listing the facts intended to prove the king’s abuse and tyranny. But by choosing first 
to explain the purpose and “self-evident” assumptions behind their argument and only then moving 
on to demonstrate how these “truths” have been denied by the British, the authors forge an immediate 
connection with readers and build up to the memorable conclusion. The structure is both familiar and 
inventive—as your own use of key elements of the oration should be in the arguments you compose. 


Ix CONGRESS. Jeux sone 


Notice that John Hancock's defiant signature on the Declaration of Independence 
is still readable in this much reduced image of the original document. 


Rogerian and Invitational Arguments 


In trying to find an alternative to confrontational and angry arguments like those that so often erupt 
in legislative bodies around the world, scholars and teachers of rhetoric have adapted the nonconfron- 
tational principles employed by psychologist Carl Rogers in personal therapy sessions. In simple terms, 
Rogers argued that people involved in disputes should not respond to each other until they could 
fully, fairly, and even sympathetically state the other person’s position. Scholars of rhetoric Richard E. 
Young, Alton L. Becker, and Kenneth L. Pike developed a four-part structure that is now known as 
Rogerian argument: 
1. Introduction: You describe an issue, a problem, or a conflict in terms rich enough to show 
that you fully understand and respect any alternative position or positions. 
Contexts: You describe the contexts in which alternative positions may be valid. 
. Writer’s position: You state your position on the issue and present the circumstances in 
which that opinion would be valid. 
. Benefits to opponent: You explain to opponents how they would benefit from adopting 
your position. 
The key to Rogerian argumentation is a willingness to think about opposing positions and to describe 
them fairly. In a Rogerian structure, you have to acknowledge that alternatives to your claims exist and 
that they might be reasonable under certain circumstances. In tone, Rogerian arguments steer clear of 
heated and stereotypical language, emphasizing instead how all parties in a dispute might gain from 
working together. 
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In the same vein, feminist scholars Sonja Foss and Cindy Griffin have outlined a form of argu- 
ment they label “invitational,” one that begins with careful attention to and respect for the person 
or the audience you are in conversation with. Foss and Griffin show that such listening—in effect, 
walking in the other person’s shoes—helps you see that person’s points of view more clearly and 
thoroughly and thus offers a basis for moving together toward new understandings. The kind of 
argument they describe is what rhetorician Krista Ratcliffe calls “rhetorical listening,” as we saw in 
Chapter 10—listening that helps to establish productive connections between people and thus helps 
enable effective cross-cultural communications. 

Invitational rhetoric has as its goal not winning over opponents but getting people and groups to 
work together and identify with each other; it strives for connection, collaboration, and the mutually 
informed creation of knowledge. As feminist scholar Sally Miller Gearhart puts it, invitational argu- 
ment offers a way to disagree without hurting one another, to disagree with respect. This kind of 
argument is especially important in a society that increasingly depends on successful collaboration to 
get things done. In college, you may have opportunities to practice invitational rhetoric in peer-review 
sessions, when each member of a group listens carefully in order to work through problems and issues. 
You may also practice invitational rhetoric looking at any contested issue from other people’s points 
of view, taking them into account, and engaging them fairly and respectfully in your own argument. 
Students we know who are working in high-tech industries also tell us how much such arguments are 
valued, since they fuel innovation and “out of the box” thinking. 

Invitational arguments, then, call up structures that more resemble good two-way conversations 
or free-ranging dialogues than straight-line marches from thesis to conclusion. Even conventional 
arguments benefit from invitational strategies by giving space early on to a full range of perspectives, 
making sure to present them thoroughly and clearly. Remember that in such arguments your goal is 
enhanced understanding so that you can open up a space for new perceptions and fresh ideas. 

Consider how Frederick Douglass tried to broaden the outlook of his audiences when he 
delivered a Fourth of July oration in 1852. Most nineteenth-century Fourth of July speeches followed 
a pattern of praising the Revolutionary War heroes and emphasizing freedom, democracy, and justice. 
Douglass, a former slave, had that tradition in mind as he delivered his address, acknowledging the 
“great principles” that the “glorious anniversary” celebrates. But he also asked his (white) listeners to 
see the occasion from another point of view: 


Fellow-citizens, pardon me, allow me to ask, why am | called upon to speak here today? 
What have |, or those | represent, to do with your national independence? Are the 

great principles of political freedom and natural justice, embodied in the Declaration of 
Independence, extended to us? And am |, therefore, called upon to bring our humble 
offering to the national altar, and to confess the benefits and express devout gratitude for 


the blessings resulting from your independence to us’ 
say it with a sad sense of the disparity between us. | am 

not included within the pale of this glorious anniversary! 
Your high independence only reveals the immeasurable 
distance between us. The blessings in which you, this day, 
rejoice, are not enjoyed in common. The rich inheritance of 
justice, liberty, prosperity and independence, bequeathed 
by your fathers, is shared by you, not by me. The sunlight 
that brought life and healing to you, has brought stripes and 
death to me. This Fourth of July is yours, not mine. You may 
rejoice, | must mourn. 


E 
2 
F 
E 
5 
H 
H 
2 


—Frederick Douglass, “What to the 
Slave Is the Fourth of July?” 


Frederick Douglass 
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Although his speech is in some ways confrontational, Douglass is also inviting his audience to see a 

version of reality that they could have discovered on their own had they dared to imagine the lives of } 

African Americans living in the shadows of American liberty. Issuing that invitation, and highlighting } 

its consequences, points a way forward in the conflict between slavery and freedom, black and white, 

oppression and justice, although response to Douglass's invitation was a long time in coming. ie 
More recently, in the aftermath of Donald J. Trump's unexpected victory in the 2016 presidential 

election, pundits on the political left reconsidered strategies that may have distanced many working- 

class voters from any appeal Hillary Clinton might have made. Kevin Drum in Mother Jones offers 

what amounts to a Rogerian analysis of how liberal Democrats (like himself) might recapture middle~ 

American voters who swung to Trump by accepting, not denigrating, their political values, such as 

being pro-life or owning a gun for self-defense: 


In the same way that right-wing Republicans need to learn how to talk about women’s issues, 
Democrats need to learn how to talk about middle America. No more deplorables. No more 
clinging to guns and religion. Less swarming over every tin-eared comment on race. 


—Kevin Drum, “Less Liberal Contempt, Please,” May 31, 2017 


In finding validity in views held by some of middle America’s working-class voters, Drum urges his 
fellow liberals to take the high road of respect and learn to talk with those with whom they might 
share common inte! = 
The use of invitational argument like this in contemporary political life may seem rare, but in FF) 
spite of much evidence to the contrary (think of brutal clashes on Twitter and cable news shows), the ' 
public claims to prefer nonpartisan and invitational rhetoric to one-on-one, winner-take-all battles. 
The lesson to take from Rogerian or invitational argument may be that it makes good sense to learn 
opposing positions well enough to state them accurately and honestly, to strive to understand the 
points of view of your opponents, to acknowledge those views fairly in your own work, and to look 
for solutions that benefit as many people as possible. 


Toulmin Argument 


In The Uses of Argument (1958), British philosopher Stephen Toulmin presented structures to describe 
the way that ordinary people make reasonable arguments. Because Toulmin’s system acknowledges the 
complications of life—situations when we qualify our thoughts with words such as sometimes, often, pre- 
sumably, unless, and almost—his method isn’t as airtight as formal logic that uses syllogisms (see p, 268 
in this chapter). But for that reason, Toulmin logic has become a powerful and, for the most part, prac- 
tical tool for understanding and shaping arguments in the real world. 

Toulmin argument will help you come up with and test ideas and also figure out what goes 
where in many kinds of arguments. Let’s take a look at the basic elements of Toulmin’s structure: 


CLAIM the argument you wish to prove 

QUALIFIERS any limits you place on your claim 
REASON(S)/EVIDENCE support for your claim 

WARRANTS underlying assumptions that support your claim 
BACKING evidence for warrant 


Tf you wanted to state the relationship among them in a sentence, you might say: 


My claim is true, to a qualified degree, because of the following reasons, which make sense 
if you consider the warrant, backed by these additional reasons. 
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These terms—claim, evidence, warrants, backing, and qualifiers—are the building blocks of the 
Toulmin argument structure. Let’s take them one at a time. 


Making Claims 


Toulmin arguments begin with claims, debatable and controversial statements or assertions you hope 
to prove. 

A claim answers the question So what's your point? or Where do you stand on that? Some writers 
might like to ignore these questions and avoid stating a position. But when you make a claim worth 
writing about, then it’s worth standing up and owning it. 

Is there a danger that you might oversimplify an issue by making too bold a claim? Of course, But 
making that sweeping claim is a logical first step toward eventually saying something more reasonable 
and subtle. Here are some fairly simple, undeveloped claims: 


Congress should enact legislation that establishes a path to citizenship for undocumented 
immigrants. 


It's time to treat the opioid addiction in the United States as a medical crisis. 
NASA should affirm its commitment to a human expedition to Mars. 
Veganism is the most responsible choice of diet. 


Military insurance should not cover the cost of sex reassignment surgery for service men 
and women, 


Good claims often spring from personal experiences, You may have relevant work or military or 
athletic experience—or you may know a lot about music, film, sustainable agriculture, social network- 
ing, inequities in government services—all fertile ground for authoritative, debatable, and personally 
relevant claims, 


Offering Evidence and Good Reasons 


You can begin developing a claim by drawing up a list of reasons to support it or finding evidence 
that backs up the point. 


So 
da) + Gam 


One student writer wanted to gather good reasons in support of an assertion that his college cam- 
pus needed more official spaces for parking bicycles. He did some research, gathering statistics about 
parking-space allocation, numbers of people using particular designated slots, and numbers of bicycles 
registered on campus. Before he went any further, however, he listed his primary reasons for wanting 
to increase bicycle parking: 


Personal experience: At least twice a week for two terms. he was unable to find a designat- 
ed parking space for his bike. 

Anecdotes: Several of his friends told similar stories. One even sold her bike as a result. 
Facts: He found out that the ratio of car to bike parking spaces was 100 to 1, whereas the 
ratio of cars to bikes registered on campus was 25 to 1. 

Authorities: The campus police chief told the college newspaper that she believed a prob- 
lem existed for students who tried to park bicycles legally. 
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On the basis of his preliminary listing of possible reasons in support of the claim, this student decided 
that his subject was worth more research. He was on the way to amassing a set of good reasons and 
evidence that were sufficient to support his claim. 

In shaping your own arguments, try putting claims and reasons together early in the writing pro- 
cess to create enthymemes. Think of these enthymemes as test cases or even as topic sentences: 


Bicycle parking spaces should be expanded because the number of bikes on campus far 
exceeds the available spots. 


It's time to lower the driving age because I've been driving since | was fourteen and it hasn't 
hurt me. 


National legalization of marijuana is long overdue since it is already legal in many states, 
has proven to be less harmful than alcohol, and provides effective relief from pain associat- 
ed with cancer. 


Violent video games should be carefully evaluated and their use monitored by the industry, 
the government, and parents because such games cause addiction and even psychological 
harm to players. 


As you can see, attaching a reason to a claim often spells out the major terms of an argument. 

But your work is just beginning when you've put a claim together with its supporting reasons and 
evidence—because readers are certain to begin questioning your statement. They might ask whether 
the reasons and evidence that you're offering actually do support the claim: should the driving age re~ 
ally be changed just because you've managed to drive since you were fourteen? They might ask point- 
ed questions about your evidence: exactly how do you know that the number of bikes on campus far 
exceeds the number of spaces available? Eventually, you've got to address potential questions about the 
quality of your assumptions and the reliability of your evidence. The connection between claim and 
reason(s) is a concern at the next level in Toulmin argument. 


Kh 


"I know your type, you're the type who'll 
make me prove every claim I make." 


1 Chaidos BarsorirThe New Vorkar Collostion/The Cartoon Bonk 


Anticipate challenges to your claims. 
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Determining Warrants 


Crucial to Toulmin argument is appreciating that there must be a logical and persuasive connection 
between a claim and the reasons and data supporting it. Toulmin calls this connection the warrant, It 
answers the question How exactly do I get from the data to the claim? Like the warrant in legal situations 
(a search warrant, for example), a sound warrant in an argument gives you authority to proceed with 
your case. 


The warrant tells readers what your (often unstated) assumptions are—for example, that any major 
medical problem should be a concern of the government. If readers accept your warrant, you can then 
present specific evidence to develop your claim. But if readers dispute your warrant, you'll have to 
defend it before you can move on to the claim itself. 

Stating warrants can be tricky because they can be phrased in various ways. What you're looking 
for is the general principle that enables you to justify the move from a reason to a specific claim—the 
bridge connecting them. The warrant is the assumption that makes the claim seem believable. It’s often 
a value or principle that you share with your readers. Here's an easy example: 


Don't eat that mushroom: it’s poisonous. 


The warrant supporting this enthymeme can be stated in several ways, always moving from the reason 
(it’s poisonous) to the claim (Don’t eat that mushroom): 


Anything that is poisonous shouldn't be eaten, 
\f something is poisonous, it’s dangerous to eat. 


Here's the relationship, diagrammed: 


Reason 


‘The mushroom. 
_ is poisonous. 


Since (Warrant) 


Pes proce 
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Perfectly obvious, you say? Exactly—and that’s why the statement is so convincing. If the mushroom 
in question is a death cap or destroying angel (and you might still need expert testimony to prove 
that it is), the warrant does the rest of the work, making the claim that it supports seem logical and 
persuasive. 

Let's look at a similar example, beginning with the argument in its basic form: 


We'd better stop for gas because the gauge has been reading empty for more than thirty 
miles. 


In this case, you have evidence that is so clear (a gas gauge reading empty) that the reason for getting 
gas doesn’t even have to be stated: the tank is almost empty. The warrant connecting the evidence to 
the claim is also obvious: 


If the fuel gauge of a car has been reading empty for more than thirty miles, then that car is 
about to run out of gas. 


Since most readers would accept this warrant as reasonable, they would also likely accept the statement 
the warrant supports. 

Naturally, factual information might undermine the whole argument: the fuel gauge might 
be broken, or the driver might know from experience that the car will go another fifty miles even 
though the fuel gauge reads empty. But in most cases, readers would accept the warrant. 

Now let’s consider how stating and then examining a warrant can help you determine the 
grounds on which you want to make a case. Here’s a political enthymeme of a familiar sort: 


Flat taxes are fairer than progressive taxes because they treat all taxpayers in the same way. 


= pai) 


A simple icon—a skull and crossbones—can make a visual 
argument that implies a claim, a reason, and a warrant. 


Warrants that follow from this enthymeme have power because they appeal to a core American 
value—equal treatment under the law: 


Treating people equitably is the American way. 


All people should be treated in the same way. 
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You certainly could make an argument on these grounds. But stating the warrant should also raise 

a flag if you know anything about tax policy. If the principle is obvious and universal, then why do 
federal and some state income taxes require people at higher levels of income to pay at higher tax rates 
than people at lower income levels? Could the warrant not be as universally popular as it seems at first 
glance? To explore the argument further, try stating the contrary claim and warrants: 


Progressive taxes are fairer than flat taxes because people with more income can afford to 
pay more, benefit more from government, and shelter more of their income from taxes. 


People should be taxed according to their ability to pay. 


People who benefit more from government and can shelter more of their income from taxes 
should be taxed at higher rates. 


Now you sce how different the assumptions behind opposing positions really are. If you decided to ar- 
gue in favor of flat taxes, you'd be smart to recognize that some members of your audience might have 
fundamental reservations about your position. Or you might even decide to shift your entire argument 
to an alternative rationale for flat taxes: 


Flat taxes are preferable to progressive taxes because they simplify the tax code and reduce 
the likelihood of fraud. 


Here, you have two stated reasons that are supported by two new warrants: 
Taxes that simplify the tax code are desirable. 


Taxes that reduce the likelihood of fraud are preferable. 


Whenever possible, you'll choose your warrant knowing your audience, the context of your argument, 
and your own feelings. 

Be careful, though, not to suggest that you'll appeal to any old warrant that works to your advan- 
tage. If readers suspect that your argument for progressive taxes really amounts to I want to stick it to 
people who work harder than I, your credibility may suffer a fatal blow. 
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Examples of Claims, Reasons, and Warrants 


So 
E-cigarettes legitimize The federal 
smoking among youth government 
and entice children by should ban 
using flavors like e-cigarettes from 
bubblegum. all public places. 
Since 
The Constitution was established to 
“promote the general welfare,” and 
citizens are thus entitled to protection 
from harmful actions by others. 
So 
The Electoral College 
used to elect American 
presidents undermines tein 
rule by the majority of ‘ 
voters. 
Since 
No electoral process should 
subvert majority rule. 
So 
I've been drinking The legal age for 
since age fourteen drinking should 
without problems. be lowered. 
Since 
What works for me should 
work for everyone else. 
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Offering Evidence: Backing 


The richest, most interesting part of a writer's work—backing—remains to be done after the argu- 
ment has been outlined. Clearly stated claims and warrants show you how much evidence you will 
need. Take a look at this brief argument, which is both debatable and controversial, especially in tough 
economic times: 


NASA should affirm its commitment to a human expedition to Mars because Americans 
need a unifying national goal. 


Here’s one version of the warrant that supports the enthymeme: 
What unifies the nation ought to be a national priority. 


To run with this claim and warrant, you'd first need to place both in 
context. Human space exploration has been debated with varying 
intensity following the 1957 launch of the Soviet Union's Sputnile 
satellite, after the losses of the U.S. space shuttles Challenger (1986) 
and Columbia (2003), and after the retirement of the Space Shuttle 
program in 2011. Acquiring such background knowledge through 
reading, conversation, and inquiry of all kinds will be necessary for 
making your case. 

There’s no point in defending any claim until you've satisfied 
readers that questionable warrants on which the claim is based are 
defensible. In Toulmin argument, evidence you offer to support a 
warrant is called backing. 


(© Steven Harymore 


Sticker honoring the retirement 
of the Space Shuttle program. 


Warrant 


What unifies the nation ought to be a national priority. 


Backing 


Americans want to be part of something bigger than themselves. (Emotional appeal as 
evidence) 


\n a country as diverse as the United States, common purposes and values help make the 
nation stronger. (Ethical appeal as evidence) 


In the past, government investments such as the Hoover Dam and the Apollo moon pro- 
gram enhanced economic progress for many—though not all—Americans. (Logical appeal 
as evidence) 


Tn addition to evidence to support your warrant (backing), you'll need evidence to support your claim: 


Argument in Brief (Enthymeme/Claim) 


NASA should launch a human expedition to Mars because Americans now need a unifying 
national goal. 
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Evidence 
The American people are politically divided along lines of race, ethnicity, religion, gender, 


and class. (Fact as evidence) 


Acommon challenge or problem often unites people to accomplish great things. 
(Emotional appeal as evidence) 


A successful Mars mission would require the cooperation of the entire nation—and gener- 
ate tens of thousands of jobs. (Logical appeal as evidence) 


A human expedition to Mars would be an admirable scientific project for the nation to 
pursue. (Appeal to values as evidence) 


As these examples show, appeals to values and emotions can be just as appropriate as appeals to logic 
and facts, and all such claims will be stronger if a writer presents a convincing ethos. In most argu- 
ments, appeals work together rather than separately, reinforcing each other. 


Using Qualifiers 


Experienced writers know that qualifying expressions make writing more precise and honest. Toulmin 
logic encourages you to acknowledge limitations to your argument through the effective use of qual- 
ifiers. You can save time if you qualify a claim early in the writing process. But you might not figure 

out how to limit a claim effectively until after you’ve explored your subject or discussed it with others. 


Qualifiers 


few more or less often 


it is possible in some cases perhaps 


rarely many under these conditions 
it seems typically possibly 

some routinely for the most part 

it may be most if it were so 
sometimes one might argue in general 
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Never assume that readers understand the limits you have in mind. Rather, spell them out as precisely 
as possible, as in the following examples: 


So 


“(tis ikely) you will. 
_get into law school. 


UNQUALIFIED CLAIM People who don't go to college earn less than those who 
do. 
QUALIFIED CLAIM Statistics show that in most cases, people who don't go to 


college earn less than those who do. 


Understanding Conditions of Rebuttal 


In the Toulmin system, potential objections to an argument are called conditions of rebuttal. 
Understanding and reacting to these conditions are essential to support your own claims where they're 
weak and also to recognize and understand the reasonable objections of people who see the world dif- 
ferently. For example, you may be a big fan of the Public Broadcasting Service (PBS) and the National 
Endowment for the Arts (NEA) and prefer that federal tax dollars be spent on these programs. So you 
offer the following claim: 


CLAIM The federal government should support the arts. 
You need reasons to support this thesis, so you decide to present the issue as a matter of values: 


ARGUMENT IN BRIEF The federal government should support the arts because it 
also supports the military, 


Now you've got an enthymeme and can test the warrant, or the premises of your claim: 


WARRANT \f the federal government can support the military, then it 
can also support other programs. 
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But the warrant seems frail: you can hear a voice over your shoulder saying, “In essence, you're saying 
that Because we pay for a military, we should pay for everything!” So you decide to revise your claim: 


REVISED ARGUMENT If the federal government can spend huge amounts of 
money on the military, then it can afford to spend moderate 
amounts on arts programs. 


Now you've got a new warrant, too: 


REVISED WARRANT A country that can fund expensive programs can also afford 
less expensive programs. 


This is a premise that you can defend, since you believe strongly that the arts are just as essential as a 
strong military is to the well-being of the country. Although the warrant now seems solid, you still 
have to offer strong grounds to support your specific and controversial claim. So you cite statistics 
from reputable sources, this time comparing the federal budgets for the military and the arts. You break 
them down in ways that readers can visualize, demonstrating that much less than a penny of every tax 
dollar goes to support the arts. 

But then you hear those voices again, saying that the “common defense” is a federal mandate; the 
government is constitutionally obligated to support a military, and support for the arts is hardly in the 
same league! Looks like you need to add a paragraph explaining all the benefits the arts provide for 
very few dollars spent, and maybe you should suggest that such funding falls under the constitutional 
mandate to “promote the general welfare.” Though not all readers will accept these grounds, they'll 
appreciate that you haven't ignored their point of view: you've gained credibility by anticipating a 
reasonable objection. 

Dealing with conditions of rebuttal is an essential part of argument. But it’s important to under- 
stand rebuttal as more than mere opposition. Anticipating objections broadens your horizons, makes 
you more open to alternative viewpoints, and helps you understand what you need to do to support 
your claim. 

Within Toulmin argument, conditions of rebuttal remind us that we're part of global conversa- 
tions: Internet newsgroups and blogs provide potent responses to positions offered by participants in 
discussions; instant messaging and social networking let you respond to and challenge others; links on 
Web sites form networks that are infinitely variable and open. In cyberspace, conditions of rebuttal are 


as close as your screen. 


Trump's plans for PBS 


Dave Granhusd/Caple Cartoons, fe. © Cagle Cartoons Ine 
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Outline of a Toulmin Argument 


Consider the claim that was mentioned on p. 273: 


CLAIM 
QUALIFIER 


GOOD REASONS 


BACKING 


EVIDENCE 


AUTHORITY 


CONDITIONS OF REBUTTAL 


RESPONSES 


The federal government should ban e-cigarettes. 
The ban would be limited to public spaces. 
E-cigarettes have not been proven to be harmless. 


E-cigarettes legitimize smoking and also are aimed at 
recruiting teens and children with flavors like bubblegum 
and cotton candy. 


The Constitution promises to “promote the general 
welfare.” 


Citizens are entitled to protection from harmful actions by 
others. 


The United States is based on a political system that is 
supposed to serve the basic needs of its people, including 
their health. 


Analysis of advertising campaigns that reveal direct appeals 
to children 


Lawsuits recently won against e-cigarette companies, 
citing the link between e-cigarettes and a return to regular 
smoking 


Examples of bans on e-cigarettes already imposed in many 
public places 


Cite the FDA and medical groups on effect of e-cigarette 
smoking. 


E-cigarette smokers have rights, too. 
Smoking laws should be left to the states. 


Such a ban could not be enforced. 


The ban applies to public places; smokers can smoke in 
private. 
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CHAPTER 38 


| From Introductions to Conclusions 
Drafting an Essay 
Stuart Greene and April Lidinsky 


In this chapter, we describe strategies for crafting introductions that set up your argument. We then 
describe the characteristics of well-formulated paragraphs that will help you build your argument. 
Finally, we provide you with some strategies for writing conclusions that reinforce what is new about 
your argument, what is at stake, and what readers should do with the knowledge you convey. 


Drafting Introductions 

The introduction is where you set up your argument. It’s where you identify a widely held assamp- 
tion, challenge that assumption, and state your thesis. Writers use a number of strategies to set up their 
arguments. In this section we look at five of them: 


* Moving from a general topic to a specific thesis (inverted-triangle introduction) 

* Introducing the topic with a story (narrative introduction) 

* Beginning with a question (interrogative introduction) 

* Capturing readers’ attention with something unexpected (paradoxical introduction) 
* — Identifying a gap in knowledge (minding-the-gap introduction) 


Remember that an introduction need not be limited to a single paragraph. It may take several para- 
graphs to effectively set up your argument. 

Keep in mind that you have to make these strategies your own. That is, we can suggest models, 
but you must make them work for your own argument. You must imagine your readers and what will 
engage them. What tone do you want to take? Playful? Serious? Formal? Urgent? The attitude you 
want to convey will depend on your purpose, your argument, and the needs of your audience. 


The Inverted-Triangle Introduction 


An inverted-triangle introduction, like an upside-down triangle, is broad at the top and pointed 
at the base. It begins with a general statement of the topic and then narrows its focus, ending with the 
point of the paragraph (and the triangle), the writer’s thesis. We can see this strategy at work in the 
following introduction from a student’s essay. The student writer (1) begins with a broad description 
of the problem she will address, (2) then focuses on a set of widely held but troublesome assumptions, 
and (3) finally, presents her thesis in response to what she sees as a pervasive problem. 


Chapter 38,"“Introductions to Conclusions,” from From Inquiry to Academic Writing, Fourth Edition, by Stuart Greene and April 
Lidinsky, pp. 314-339 (Chapter 11). Copyright © 2017 by Bedford/St. Martin's. 
285 | 
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The student begins In today’s world, many believe that education's sole purpose is to com- 


with 3 general set of 


aesunations deaix municate information for students to store and draw on as necessary. 

pare es Liat whe 5 By storing this information, students hope to perform well on tests. 
elleves people real 

accept. ihe Good test scores assure good grades. Good grades eventually lead to 


acceptances into good colleges, which ultimately guarantee good jobs. 


Many teachers and students, convinced that education exists as a tool to 
She then cites author 


bell hooks, to identify secure good jobs, rely on the banking system. In her essay “Teaching to 
an Hager al Transgress,” bell hooks defines the banking system as an “approach to 
makes use of these 

assumptions—the learning that is rooted in the notion that all students need to do is con- 
Ebalvak ecard sume information fed to them by a professor and be able to memorize 

of education, a term 

hooks borrows from and store it” (185). Through the banking system, students focus solely on 


ducator Paulo Fi na . . 5 
ea al facts, missing the important themes and life lessons available in classes 


and schoo! materials. The banking system misdirects the fundamental 
goals of education. Education's true purpose is to prepare students for 
The student then the real world by allowing them access to pertinent life knowledge avail- 
ee able in their studies. Education should then entice students to apply this 
problem. This sets up pertinent life knowledge to daily life struggles through praxis. In addition 
rested ee fe to her definition of the banking system, hooks offers the idea of praxis 
education: from the work of Paulo Freire. When incorporated into education, praxis, 
or “action and reflection upon the world in order to change it" (185), 
offers an advantageous educational tool that enhances the true purpose 


of education and overcomes the banking system. 


The strategy of writing an introduction as an inverted triangle entails first identifying an idea, an 
argument, or a concept that people appear to accept as true; next, pointing out the problems with that 
idea, argument, or concept; and then, in a few sentences, setting out a thesis—how those problems can 
be resolved. 


The Narrative Introduction 


Opening with a short narrative, or story, is a strategy many writers use successfully to draw readers 
into a topic.A narrative introduction relates a sequence of events and can be especially effective if you 
think you need to coax indifferent or reluctant readers into taking an interest in the topic. Of course, 
a narrative introduction delays the declaration of your argument, so it’s wise to choose a short story 
that clearly connects to your argument, and get to the thesis as quickly as possible (within a few para- 
graphs) before your readers start wondering “What's the point of this story?” 

Notice how the student writer uses a narrative introduction to her argument in her essay titled 
“Throwing a Punch at Gender Roles: How Women’s Boxing Empowers Women.” 


The student's entire Glancing at my watch, | ran into the gym, noting to myself that being late 
first hi 5 ‘ 4 . 

ib td vinta to the first day of boxing practice was not the right way to make a good 
“ into the welt first impression. | flew down the stairs into the basement, to the room 

of women's boxin: 

ord focchedoweter the boxers have lovingly dubbed “The Pit.” What greeted me when | got 
resis there was more than | could ever have imagined. Picture a room filled 


with boxing gloves of all sizes covering an entire wall, a mirror covering 
another, a boxing ring in a corner, and an awesome collection of framed 
newspaper and magazine articles chronicling the boxers whose pictures 
were hanging on every wall. Now picture that room with seventy-plus 
girls on the floor doing push-ups, sweat dripping down their faces. | was 
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immediately struck by the discipline this sport would take from me, but | 
had no idea | would take so much more from it. 


With her narrative The university offers the only nonmilitary-based college-level 

asa backdrop, the i < _ : 

student identifies women’s boxing program in America, and it also offers women the 
problem, ri the chance to push their physical limits in a regulated environment. Yet the 
transition word "yet" . ee A ‘ 

to mark her challenge program is plagued with disappointments. | have experienced for myself 
toate conditions the stereotypes female boxers face and have dealt with the harsh reality 
she observes in the OREM any od : A 

university's women's that boxing is still widely recognized as only a men’s sport. This paper 


boxing program will show that the women’s boxing program at Notre Dame serves as a 


much-needed outlet for females to come face-to-face with aspects of 
The writer then states themselves they would not typically get a chance to explore. It will also 
her thesis (what her 
paper “will show") 
Despite the problems ND indicates that there is growing hope that very soon more activities 


of stereotyping, re 5 : : hee 
women's boxing offers similar to women’s boxing may be better received by society in general. | 


examine how viewing this sport as a positive opportunity for women at 


icles eee will accomplish these goals by analyzing scholarly journals, old Observer 
opportunities for 
growth [the school newspaper] articles, and survey questions answered by the 


captains of the 20-- women’s boxing team of ND. 


The student writer uses a visually descriptive narrative to introduce us to the world of women’s 
college boxing; then, in the second paragraph, she steers us toward the purpose of the paper and the 
methods she will use to develop her argument about what women’s boxing offers to young women 
and to the changing world of sports. 


The Interrogative Introduction 


An interrogative introduction invites readers into the conversation of your essay by asking one or 
more questions, which the essay goes on to answer. You want to think of a question that will pique 
your readers’ interest, enticing them to read on to discover how your insights shed light on the issue. 
Notice the question Daphne Spain, a professor of urban and environmental planning, uses to open her 
essay “Spatial Segregation and Gender Stratification in the Workplace.” 


Spain sets up her To what extent do women and men who work in different occupations 

argument by asking pare 

- fet Cama also work in different space? Baran and Teegarden propose that occu- 

Se in pational segregation in the insurance industry is “tantamount to spatial 
it with a reference to a 

published study. segregation by gender” since managers are overwhelmingly male and 


clerical staff are predominantly female. This essay examines the spatial 
In the third sentence, 


she states her thesis— conditions of women’s work and men’s work and proposes that working 
that men and women 

have very little contact 
in the workplace. quently. Further, women’s jobs can be classified as “open floor,” but 


women and men come into daily contact with one another very infre- 


men’s jobs are more likely to be “closed door.” That is, women work in a 
Finally, she outlines more public environment with less control of their space than men. This 
the effects that this i fesattal refl d 2 ‘5 
adie contacter) lack of spatial control both reflects and contributes to women’s lower 
women. occupational status by limiting opportunities for the transfer of knowledge 


from men to women. 


By the end of this introductory paragraph, Spain has explained some of the terms she will use in her 
essay (open floor and closed door) and has offered in her final sentence a clear statement of her thesis. 

In “Harry Potter and the Technology of Magic,” literature scholar Elizabeth Teare begins by con- 
textualizing the Harry Potter publishing phenomenon. Then she raises a question about what fueled 
this success story. 
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In her first four The July/August 2001 issue of Book lists J. K. Rowling as one of the ten 
sentences, Teare 


describes something most influential people in publishing. She shares space on this list with 


she is curious about John Grisham and Oprah Winfrey, along with less famous but equally 
and she hopes readers oe ‘ Re P 

will be evade sbout— powertul insiders in the book industry. What these industry leaders have 
the popularity'of the in common is an almost magical power to make books succeed in the 


Harry Potter books. 
marketplace, and this magic, in addition to that performed with wands, 


Rowling's novels appear to practice. Opening weekend sales charted 
like those of a blockbuster movie (not to mention the blockbuster movie 
itself), the reconstruction of the venerable New York Times bestseller 
lists, the creation of a new nation’s worth of web sites in the territory of 
cyberspace, and of course the legendary inspiration of tens of millions of 
child readers—the Harry Potter books have transformed both the technol- 
In the fifth sentence, ogies of reading and the way we understand those technologies. What is 
Epona try to it that makes these books—about a lonely boy whose first act on learning 
eek, the rest of he is a wizard is to go shopping for a wand—not only an international 
phenomenon among children and parents and teachers but also a topic 
of compelling interest to literary, social, and cultural critics? | will argue 


Finally, in the last that the stories the books tell, as well as the stories we're telling about 
sentence, Teare offers 
a partial answer to her 


question—her thesis publishing in the context of twenty-first-century commercial and techno- 


them, enact both our fantasies and our fears of children’s literature and 


logical culture. 


In the final two sentences of the introduction, Teare raises her question about the root of this “interna- 
tional phenomenon” and then offers her thesis. By the end of the opening paragraph, then, the reader 
knows exactly what question is driving Teare’s essay and the answer she proposes to explain through- 
out the essay. 


The Paradoxical Introduction 


A paradoxical introduction appeals to readers’ curiosity by pointing out an aspect of the topic that 
runs counter to their expectations. Just as an interrogative introduction draws readers in by asking a 
question, a paradoxical introduction draws readers in by saying, in effect, “Here’s something complete- 
ly surprising and unlikely about this issue, but my essay will go on to show you how it is true.” In this 
passage from “‘Holding Back’: Negotiating a Glass Ceiling on Women’s Muscular Strength,” sociolo- 
gist Shari L. Dworkin points to a paradox in our commonsense understanding of bodies as the product 
of biology, not culture. 


In the first sentence, Current work in gender studies points to how “when examined closely, 
Dworkin quotes from 


a study to identify the 


thinking that she is effects either does not hold up, or can be explained differently.” These 
going to challenge 


much of what we take for granted about gender and its causes and 


arguments become especially contentious when confronting nature/ 
culture debates on gendered bodies. After all, “common sense” fre- 
Notice how Dworkin quently tells us that flesh and blood bodies are about biology. However, 


signals her own 
position "However" 


relative to commonly practices, structures of opportunity, wider cultural meanings, and more. 
held assumptions. 


bodies are also shaped and constrained through cumulative social 


Paradoxically, then, when we think that we are “really seeing" naturally 
ovcrkin vies by sexed bodies, perhaps we are seeing the effect of internalizing gender 
stating her thesis, ideologies—carrying out social practices—and this constructs our vision 
noting a paradox that 


of “sexed” bodies. 
will surprise readers 
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Dworkin’s strategy in the first three sentences is to describe common practice, the understanding 
that bodies are biological. Then, in the sentences beginning “However” and “Paradoxically,” she ad- 
vances the surprising idea that our bodies—not just the clothes we wear, for example—carry cultural 
gender markers. Her essay then goes on to examine women’s weight lifting and the complex motives 
driving many women to create a body that is perceived as muscular but not masculine. 


The Minding-the-Gap Introduction 


This type of introduction takes its name from the British train system, the voice on the loudspeaker 
that intones “Mind the gap!” at every stop, to call riders’ attention to the gap between the train car 
and the platform. In a minding-the-gap introduction, a writer calls readers’ attention to a gap 
in the research on an issue and then uses the rest of the essay to fill in the “gap.” A minding-the-gap 
introduction says, in effect, “Wait a minute. There’s something missing from this conversation, and my 
research and ideas will fill in this gap.” 

For example, in the introductory paragraphs to their book Men’ Lives, Michael S. Kimmel and 
Michael A. Messner explain how the book is different from other books that discuss men’s lives, and 
how it serves a different purpose. 


The authors begin This is a book about men. But, unlike other books about men, which line 
with an assumption 


and thanvphallerige countless library shelves, this is a book about men as men. It is a book 


iniA transition oa in which men’s experiences are not taken for granted as we explore the 
"but" signals the igs E : 
challenge. “real” and significant accomplishments of men, but a book in which those 


experiences are treated as significant and important in themselves. 
The authors follow But what does it mean to examine men “as men’? Most courses in a 
with a question that 


prnkaa Ween! college curriculum are about men, aren't they? 


interast and points But these courses routinely deal with men only in their public roles, 
to the gap they es, sae ‘ 
ssurrrriay late thes fast so we come to know and understand men as scientists, politicians, mili- 
anihdee tary figures, writers, and philosophers. Rarely, if ever, are men understood 


through the prism of gender. 


Kimmel and Messner use these opening paragraphs to highlight both what they find problematic 
about the existing literature on men and to introduce readers to their own approach. 


Steps to Drafting Introductions: Five Strategies 


1 Use an inverted triangle. Begin with a broad situation, concept, or idea, and narrow the 
focus to your thesis. 

2 Begin with a narrative. Capture readers’ imagination and interest with a story that sets the 
stage for your argument. 

3. Ask a question that you will answer. Provoke readers’ interest with a question, and then 
use your thesis to answer the question. 

4 Present a paradox. Begin with an assumption that readers accept as true, and formulate a 
thesis that not only challenges that assumption but may very well seem paradoxical. 


5 Mind the gap. Identify what readers know and then what they don’t know (or what you 
believe they need to know). 
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In your introduction, you 


op your argument. Remember our metaphor: If your thesis, or main claim, is the skewer that runs 
through each paragraph in your essay, then these paragraphs are the “meat” of your argument. The 
paragraphs that follow your introduction carry the burden of evidence in your argument. After all, 

a claim cannot stand on its own without supporting evidence. Generally speaking, each paragraph 
should include a topic sentence that brings the main idea of the paragraph into focus, be unified 
around the main idea of the topic sentence, and adequately develop the idea. At the same time,a 
paragraph does not stand on its own; as part of your overall argument, it can refer to what you've said 
earlier, gesture toward where you are heading, and connect to the larger conversation to which you are 


contributing, 


We now ask you to read an excerpt from “Reinventing ‘America’: Call for a New National 
Identity,” by Elizabeth Martinez, and answer some questions about how you think the author devel- 
ops her argument, paragraph by paragraph. Then we discuss her work in the context of the three key 


elements of paragraphs: 


sentence by sentence, Martinez develops her paragraphs. We also ask that you consider how she makes 


her argument provocative, 


From Reinventing “America”: Call for a New National Identity 
ELIZABETH MARTINEZ 


Elizabeth Martinez 


ferent movements for change, including the civil rights, women’s, and Chicano movements. 
She is the author of six books and numerous articles. Her best-known work is 500 Years of 


Chicano History in 


and codirected. Her latest book is De Colores Means All of Us: Latina Views for a Multi- 


Colored Century (1 


ness to accept a “myth” as “the basis for [the] nation’s self-defined identity” has brought the 


country toa crisis. 


For some fifteen years, starting in 1940,85 percent of all U.S. elementary schools 1 
used the Dick and Jane series to teach children how to read. The series starred Dick, 
Jane, their white middle-class parents, their dog Spot, and their life together in a 


home with a whi 


“Look, Jane, look! See Spot run!” chirped the two kids. [t was a house full of 2 


mowed the lawn 


do your job and help others. All this affirmed an equation of middle-class whiteness 


with virtue. 
In the mid-1 


(PBS) stations across the country had exhibits and programs commemorating the 
series. At one museum, an attendant commented, “When you hear someone crying, 
you know they are looking at the Dick and Jane books.” It seems nostalgia runs 
rampant among many Euro-Americans: a nostalgia for the days of unchallenged 
White Supremacy—both moral and material—when life was “simple” 

We've seen that nostalgia before in the nation’s history. But today it signifies a 4 
problem reaching a new intensity. It suggests a national identity crisis that promises 
to bring in its wake an unprecedented nervous breakdown for the dominant soci- 


ety’s psyche. 


Developing Paragraphs 


set forth your thesis. Then, in subsequent paragraphs, you have to devel- 


ic sentences, unity, and adequate development. As you read, pay attention to how, 


impassioned, and urgent for her audience. 


is a Chicana activist who since 1960 has worked in and documented dif- 


Pictures (1991), which became the basis of a two-part video she scripted 


998). In “Reinventing ‘America,’" Martinez argues that Americans’ willing- 


ite picket fence. 


glorious family values, where Mom cooked while Daddy went to work in a suit and 


on weekends. The Dick and Jane books also taught that you should 


990s, museums, libraries, and eighty Public Broadcasting Service 3 
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Nowhere is this more apparent than in California, which has long been on the 5 
cutting edge of the nation’s present and future reality. Warning sirens have sounded 
repeatedly in the 1990s, such as the fierce battle over new history textbooks for 
public schools, Proposition 187’s ugly denial of human rights to immigrants, the 
1996 assault on affirmative action that culminated in Proposition 209, and the 1997 
move to abolish bilingual education. Attempts to copycat these reactionary measures 
have been seen in other states. 

The attack on affirmative action isn't really about affirmative action. Essentially 6 
it is another tactic in today’s war on the gains of the 1960s, a tactic rooted in Anglo 
resentment and fear. A major source of that fear: the fact that California will almost 
surely have a majority of people of color in twenty to thirty years at most, with the 
nation as a whole not far behind. 

Check out the February 3, 1992, issue of Sports Illustrated with its double-spread 7 

ad for Time magazine. The ad showed hundreds of newborn babies in their hos- 
pital cribs, all of them Black or brown except for a rare white face here and there. 
The headline says, “Hey, whitey! It’s your turn at the back of the bus!" The ad then 
tells you, read Time magazine to keep up with today’s hot issues. That manipulative 
image could haye been published today; its implication of shifting power appears to 
be the recurrent nightmare of too many potential Anglo allies. 

Euro-American anxiety often focuses on the sense of a vanishing national 8 
identity. Behind the attacks on immigrants, affirmative action, and multiculturalism, 
behind the demand for “English Only” laws and the rejection of bilingual educa- 
tion, lies the question: with all these new people, languages, and cultures, what will 
it mean to be an American? If that question once seemed, to many people, to have 
an obvious, universally applicable answer, today new definitions must be found. But 
too often Americans, with supposed scholars in the lead, refuse to face that need and 
instead nurse a nostalgia for some bygone clarity. They remain trapped in denial. 

An array of such ostriches, heads in the sand, began flapping their feathers 8 
noisily with the publication of Allan Bloom’s 1987 best-selling book, The Closing 
of the American Mind, Bloom bemoaned the decline of our “common values” as a 
society, meaning the decline of Euro-American cultural centricity (shall we just call 
it cultural imperialism?). Since then we have seen constant sniping at “diversity” 
goals across the land. The assault has often focused on how U.S. history is taught. 

And with reason, for this country’s identity rests on a particular narrative about the 
historical origins of the United States as a nation. 


The Great White Origin Myth 


Every society has an origin narrative that explains that society to itself and the world 10 
with a set of stories and symbols. The origin myth, as scholar-activist Roxanne 
Dunbar Ortiz has termed it, defines how a society understands its place in the world 
and its history. The myth provides the basis for a nation’s self-defined identity. Most 
origin narratives can be called myths because they usually present only the most 
flattering view of a nation’s history; they are not distinguished by honesty. 

Ours begins with Columbus “discovering” a hemisphere where some 80 i 
million people already lived but didn’t really count (in what became the United 
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States, they were just buffalo-chasing “savages” with no grasp of real estate values 
and therefore doomed to perish). It continues with the brave Pilgrims, a revolution 
by independence-loving colonists against a decadent English aristocracy, and the 
birth of an energetic young republic that promised democracy and equality (that is, 
to white male landowners). In the 1840s, the new nation expanded its size by almost 
one-third, thanks to a victory over that backward land of little brown people called 
Mexico. Such has been the basic account of how the nation called the United States 
of America came into being as presently configured. 

The myth’s omissions are grotesque. It ignores three major pillars of our 
nationhood: genocide, enslavement, and imperialist expansion (such nasty words, 
who wants to hear them?—but that’s the problem). The massive extermination of 
indigenous peoples provided our land base; the enslavement of African labor made 
our economic growth possible; and the seizure of half of Mexico by war (or threat 
of renewed war) extended this nation’s boundaries north to the Pacific and south 
to the Rio Grande. Such are the foundation stones of the United States, within 
an economic system that made this country the first in world history to be born 
capitalist. ... 


Racism as Linchpin of the U.S. National Identity 


A crucial embellishment of the origin myth and key element of the national identity 
has been the myth of the frontier, analyzed in Richard Slotkin’s Gunfighter Nation, 
the last volume of a fascinating trilogy. He describes Theodore Roosevelt’s belief 
that the West was won thanks to American arms, “the means by which progress 

and nationality will be achieved.” That success, Roosevelt continued, “depends on 
the heroism of men who impose on the course of events the latent virtues of their 
‘race! Roosevelt saw conflict on the frontier producing a series of virile “fighters 
and breeders” who would eventually generate a new leadership class. Militarism thus 
went hand in hand with the racialization of history's protagonists... 

The frontier myth embodied the nineteenth-century concept of Manifest 
Destiny, a doctrine that served to justify expansionist violence by means of intrin- 
sic racial superiority. Manifest Destiny was Yankee conquest as the inevitable result 
of a confrontation between enterprise and progress (white) versus passivity and 
backwardness (Indian, Mexican).“Manifest” meant “God-given,” and the whole 
doctrine is profoundly rooted in religious conviction going back to the earliest 
colonial times. In his short, powerful book Manifest Destiny: American Expansion and 
the Empire of Right, Professor Anders Stephanson tells how the Puritans reinvented 
the Jewish notion of chosenness and applied it to this hemisphere so that territorial 
expansion became God’s will. ... 


Manifest Destiny Dies Hard 


The concept of Manifest Destiny, with its assertion of racial superiority sustained by 
military power, has defined U.S. identity for 150 years... 

Today’s origin myth and the resulting concept of national identity make for 
an intellectual prison where it is dangerous to ask big questions about this society’s 
superiority. When otherwise decent people are trapped in such a powerful desire 
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not to feel guilty, self-deception becomes unavoidable. To cease our present falsifica- 
tion of collective memory should, and could. open the doors of that prison. When 
together we cease equating whiteness with Americanness, a new day can dawn. As 
David Roediger, the social historian, has said, “[Whiteness] is the empty and there- 
fore terrifying attempt to build an identity on what one isn't, and on whom one can 
hold back.” 

Redefining the U.S. origin narrative, and with it this country’s national identity, 17 
could prove liberating for our collective psyche. It does not mean Euro-Americans 
should wallow individually in guilt. It does mean accepting collective responsibil- 
ity to deal with the implications of our real origin.A few apologies, for example, 
might be a step in the right direction. In 1997, the idea was floated in Congress 
to apologize for slavery; it encountered opposition from all sides. But to reject the 
notion because corrective action, not an apology, is needed misses the point. Having 
defined itself as the all-time best country in the world, the United States fiercely 


denies the need to make a serious official apology for anythin; To press for any 


serious, official apology does imply a new origin narrative, a new self-image, an 
ideological sea-change. 

Accepting the implications of a different narrative could also shed light on 18 
today’s struggles. In the affirmative-action struggle, for example, opponents have said 
that that policy is no longer needed because racism ended with the Civil Rights 
Movement, But if we look at slavery as a fundamental pillar of this nation, going 
back centuries, it becomes obvious that racism could not have been ended by thirty 
years of mild reforms. If we see how the myth of the frontier idealized the white 
male adventurer as the central hero of national history, with the woman as sunbon- 
neted helpmate, then we might better understand the dehumanized ways in which 
‘women have continued to be treated. A more truthful origin narrative could also 
help break down divisions among peoples of color by revealing common experienc- 
es and histories of cooperation, 


READING AS A WRITER 


To what extent does the narrative Martinez begins with make you want to read further? 
How does she connect this narrative to the rest of her argument? 
How does she use repetition to create unity in her essay? 


What assumptions does Martinez challenge? 


a ad 


How does she use questions to engage her readers? 


Use Topic Sentences to Focus Your Paragraphs 
The topic sentence states the main point of a paragraph. It should 
* provide a partial answer to the question motivating the writer. 
* act as an extension of the writer's thesis and the question motivating the writer's argument. 


* serve as a guidepost, telling readers what the paragraph is about. 
* help create unity and coherence both within the paragraph and within the essay. 


Elizabeth Martinez begins by describing how elementary schools in the 1940s and 1950s used 
the Dick and Jane series not only to teach reading but also to foster a particular set of values—values 
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that she believes do not serve all children enrolled in America’s schools. In paragraph 4, she states her 
thesis, explaining that nostalgia in the United States has created “a national identity crisis that promises 
to bring in its wake an unprecedented nervous breakdown for the dominant society's psyche.” This is a 
point that builds on an observation she makes in paragraph 3;“It seems nostalgia runs rampant among 
many Euro-Americans: a nostalgia for the days of unchallenged White Supremacy—both moral and 
material—when life was ‘simple.” Martinez often returns to this notion of nostalgia for a past that 
seems “simple” to explain what she sees as an impending crisis, 

Consider the first sentence of paragraph 5 as a topic sentence. With Martinez’s key points in mind, 
notice how she uses the sentence to make her thesis more specific. Notice too, how she ties in the 
crisis and breakdown she alludes to in paragraph 4. Essentially, Martinez tells her readers that they can 
see these problems at play in California, an indicator of “the nation’s present and future reality.” 


Nowhere is this more apparent than in California, which has long been on the cutting edge 
of the nation’s present and future reality. Warning sirens have sounded repeatedly in the 
1990s, such as the fierce battle over new history textbooks for public schools, Proposition 
187's ugly denial of human rights to immigrants, the 1996 assault on affirmative action that 
culminated in Proposition 209, and the 1997 move to abolish bilingual education. Attempts 
to copycat these reactionary measures have been seen in other states. 


The final sentence of paragraph 5 sets up the remainder of the essay. 

As readers, we expect each subsequent paragraph to respond in some way to the issue Martinez 
has raised. She meets that expectation by formulating a topic sentence that appears at the beginning of 
the paragraph. The topic sentence is what helps create unity and coherence in the essay. 


Create Unity in Your Paragraphs 

Each paragraph in an essay should focus on the subject suggested by the topic sentence. If a paragraph 
begins with one focus or major point of discussion, it should not end with another. Several strategies 
can contribute to the unity of each paragraph. 


Use details that follow logically from your topic sentence and maintain a single focus—a 
focus that is clearly an extension of your thesis. 

For example, in paragraph 5, Martinez’s topic sentence (“Nowhere is this more apparent than in 
California, which has long been on the cutting edge of the nation’s present and future reality”) helps 
to create unity because it refers back to her thesis (this refers to the “national identity crisis” men- 
tioned in paragraph 4) and limits the focus of what she includes in the paragraph to “the fierce battle 
over new history textbooks” and recent pieces of legislation in California that follow directly from and 
support the claim of the topic sentence. 


Repeat key words to guide your readers. 


A second strategy for creating unity is to repeat (or use synonyms for) key words within a given para- 
graph. You can see this at work in paragraph 12 (notice the words we've underscored), where Martinez 
explains that America’s origin narrative omits significant details: 


The myth‘s omissions are grotesque. It ignores three major pillars of our nationhood: geno- 
cide, enslavement, and imperialist expansion (such nasty words, who wants to hear them?— 


but that's the problem), The massive extermination of indigenous peoples provided our 
land base; the enslavement of African labor made our economic growth possible; and the 
seizure of half of Mexico by war (or threat of renewed war) extended this nation’s boundar- 
ies north to the Pacific and south to the Rio Grande. Such are the foundation stones of the 
United States, within an economic system that made this country the first in world history to 
be born capitalist... 
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Specifically, Martinez tells us that the origin narrative ignores “three major pillars of our nationhood: 
genocide, enslavement, and imperialist expansion.” She then substitutes extermination for “genocide,” 
repeats enslavement, and substitutes seizure for “imperialist expansion.” By connecting words in a para- 
graph, as Martinez does here, you help readers understand that the details you provide are all relevant 
to the point you want to make. 


Use transition words to link ideas from different sentences. 


A third strategy for creating unity within paragraphs is to establish a clear relationship among differ- 
ent ideas by using transition words or phrases. Transition words or phrases signal to your readers 
the direction your ideas are taking. Table 38.1 lists common transition words and phrases grouped by 
function—that is, for adding a new idea, presenting a contrasting idea, or drawing a conclusion about 
an idea, 


TABLE 38.1 Common Transition Words and Phrases 


ADDING AN IDEA PRESENTING A CONTRASTING IDEA apps A LOGICA 


also, and, further, although, alternatively, as an alternative, as a result, because of, 

moreover, in but, by way of contrast, despite, consequently, finally, in sum, in the 
addition to, in even though, however, in contrast to, end, subsequently, therefore, thus 
support of, similarly nevertheless, nonetheless, rather than, yet 


Martinez uses transition words and phrases throughout the excerpt here. In several places, she uses 
the word but to make a contrast—to draw a distinction between an idea that many people accept as 
true and an alternative idea that she wants to pursue. Notice in paragraph 17 how she signals the im- 
portance of an official apology for slavery—and by implication genocide and the seizure of land from 
Mexico: 


...A few apologies, for example, might be a step in the right direction. In 1997, the idea 
was floated in Congress to apologize for slavery; it encountered opposition from all sides. 
But to reject the notion because corrective action, not an apology, is needed misses the 
paint. Having defined itself as the all-time best country in the world, the United States 
fiercely denies the need to make a serious official apology for anything... To press for any 
serious, official apology does imply a new origin narrative, a new self-image, an ideological 
sea-change. 


Similarly, in the last paragraph, Martinez counters the argument that affirmative action is not necessary 
because racism no longer exists: 


.. ln the affirmative-action struggle, for example, opponents have said that that policy is 

no longer needed because racism ended with the Civil Rights Movement. But if we look at 
slavery as a fundamental pillar of this nation, going back centuries, it becomes obvious that 
racism could not have been ended by thirty years of mild reforms... 


There are a number of ways to rephrase what Martinez is saying in paragraph 18.We could sub- 
stitute however for “but.” Or we could combine the two sentences into one to point to the relationship 
between the two competing ideas: Although some people oppose affirmative action, believing that racism no 
longer exists, I would argue that racism remains a fundamental pillar of this nation. Or we could pull together 
Martinez’s different points to draw a logical conclusion using a transition word like therefore. Martinez 
observes that our country is in crisis as a result of increased immigration. Therefore, we need to reassess 
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our conceptions of national identity to account for the diversity that increased immigration has created. We can 
substitute any of the transition words in Table 38.1 for drawing a logical conclusion. 

The list of transition words and phrases in Teble 38.1 is hardly exhaustive, but it gives you a sense 
of the ways to connect ideas so that readers understand how your ideas are related. Are they similar 
ideas? Do they build on or support one another? Are you challenging accepted ideas? Or are you 
drawing a logical connection from a number of different ideas? 


Use Critical Strategies to Develop Your Paragraphs 


To develop a paragraph, you can use a range of strategies, depending on what you want to accomplish 
and what you believe your readers will find persuasive. Among these strategies are using examples and 
illustrations; citing data (facts, statistics, evidence, details); analyzing texts; telling a story or an anecdote; 
defining terms; making comparisons; and examining causes and evaluating consequences. 


Use examples and illustrations. 


Examples make abstract ideas concrete through illustration. Using examples is probably the most 
common way to develop a piece of writing. Of course, Martinez’s essay is full of examples. In fact, she 
begins with an example of a series of books—the Dick and Jane books—to show how a generation 
of schoolchildren were exposed to white middle-class values. She also uses examples in paragraph 5, 
where she lists several pieces of legislation (Propositions 187 and 209) to develop the claim in her 
topic sentence. 


Cite data. 


Data are factual pieces of information. They function in an essay as the bases of propositions. In the 
first few paragraphs of the excerpt, Martinez cites statistics (“85 percent of all U.S. elementary schools 
used the Dick and Jane series to teach children how to read”) and facts (“In the mid-1990s, muse- 
ums, libraries, and eighty Public Broadcasting Service ... stations across the country had exhibits and 
programs commemorating the series”) to back up her claim about the popularity of the Dick and Jane 
series and the nostalgia the books evoke. 


Analyze texts. 


Analysis is the process of breaking something down into its elements to understand how they work 
together. When you analyze a text, you point out parts of the text that have particular significance to 
your argument and explain what they mean. By texts, we mean both verbal and visual texts. In para- 
graph 7, Martinez analyzes a visual text, an advertisement that appeared in Sports Illustrated, to reveal 
“its implication of shifting power”—a demographic power shift from Anglos to people of color. 


Provide narratives or anecdotes. 


Put simply, a narrative is an account of something that happened. More technically, a narrative relates 
a sequence of events that are connected in time; and an anecdote is a short narrative that recounts 

a particular incident. An anecdote, like an example, can bring an abstraction into focus. Consider 
Martinez’ third paragraph, where the anecdote about the museum attendant brings her point about 
racially charged nostalgia among white Americans into memorable focus: The tears of the muse- 
um-goers indicate just how profound their nostalgia is. 

By contrast, a longer narrative, in setting out its sequence of events, often opens up possibilities for 
analysis. Why did these events occur? Why did they occur in this sequence? What might they lead to? 
‘What are the implications? What is missing? 

In paragraph 11, for example, Martinez relates several key events in the origin myth of America. 
Then, in the next paragraph, she explains what is omitted from the myth, or narrative, and builds her 
argument about the implications and consequences of those omissions. 
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Define terms. 
A definition is an explanation of what something is and, by implication, what it is not. The simplest I 
kind of definition is a synonym, but for the purpose of developing your argument, a one-word defini- 
tion is rarely enough. 
When you define your terms, you are setting forth meanings that you want your readers to agree y 
on, so that you can continue to build your argument on the foundation of that agreement. You may 
have to stipulate that your definition is part of a larger whole to develop your argument. For example: 
“Nostalgia is a bittersweet longing for things of the past; but for the purposes of my essay, I focus on 
white middle-class nostalgia, which combines a longing for a past that never existed with a hostile 
anxiety about the present.” 
In paragraph 10, Martinez defines the term origin narrative—a myth that explains “how a society 
understands its place in the world and its history...the basis for a nation’s self-defined identity.’ The 
“Great White Origin Myth” is an important concept in her developing argument about a national 
crisis of identity. 


Make comparisons, 


Technically, a comparison shows the similarities between two or more things, and a contrast shows 
the differences. In practice, however, it is very difficult, if not impossible, to develop a comparison that 
does not make use of contrast. Therefore, we use the term comparison to describe the strategy of com- 
paring and contrasting. — 

Doubdless you have written paragraphs or even whole essays that take as a starting point a version FF) 
of this sentence:“*X and are similar in some respects and different in others.” This neutral formula- | 
tion is seldom helpful when you are developing an argument. Usually, in making your comparison—in 
setting forth the points of similarity and difference—you have to take an evaluative or argumentative 
stance. 

Note the comparison in this passage: 


Although there are similarities between the current nostalgias for Dick and Jane books 

and for rhythm and blues music of the same era—in both cases, the object of nostalgia 

can move people to tears—the nostalgias spring from emotional responses that are quite 
different and even contradictory. | will argue that the Dick and Jane books evoke a longing 
for a past that is colored by a fear of the present, a longing for a time when white mid- 
dle-class values were dominant and unquestioned. By contrast, the nostalgia for R&B music 
may indicate a yearning for a past when multicultural musicians provided white folks with a 
sweaty release on the dance floor from those very same white-bread values of the time. 


The writer does more than list similarities and differences; she offers an analysis of what they mean 
and is prepared to argue for her interpretation. 

Certainly Elizabeth Martinez takes an evaluative stance when she compares versions of American 
history in paragraphs 11 and 12. In paragraph 11,she angrily relates the sanitized story of American 
history, setting up a contrast in paragraph 12 with the story that does not appear in history textbooks, 
a story of “genocide, enslavement, and imperialist expansion.” Her evaluative stance comes through 
clearly: She finds the first version repugnant and harmful, its omissions “grotesque.” 


Examine causes and evaluate consequences. 


In any academic discipline, questions of cause and consequence are central. Whether you are analyzing 
the latest election results in a political science course, reading about the causes of the Vietnam War in a 
history course, or speculating about the long-term consequences of climate change in a science course, 
questions of why things happened, happen, or will happen are inescapable. 

Examining causes and consequences usually involves identifying a phenomenon and asking 
questions about it until you gather enough information to begin analyzing the relationships among, 
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its parts and deciding which are most significant. You can then begin to set forth your own analysis of 
what happened and why. 

Of course, this kind of analysis is rarely straightforward, and any phenomenon worthy of academ- 
ic study is bound to generate a variety of conversations about its causes and consequences. In your 
own thinking and research, avoid jumping to conclusions and continue to sift evidence until plausible 
connections present themselves. Be prepared to revise your thinking—perhaps several times—in light 
of new evidence. 

In your writing, you also want to avoid oversimplifying. A claim like this—“The answer to curb- 
ing unemployment in the United States is to restrict immigration”—does not take into account cor- 
porate outsourcing of jobs overseas or the many other possible causes of unemployment. At the very 
least, you may need to explain the basis and specifics of your analysis and qualify your claim:“Recent 
studies of patterns of immigration and unemployment in the United States suggest that unrestricted 
immigration is a major factor in the loss of blue-collar job opportunities in the Southwest.” Certainly 
this sentence is less forceful and provocative than the other one, but it does suggest that you have done 
significant and focused research and respect the complexity of the issue. 

Throughout her essay, Martinez analyzes causes and consequences. In paragraph 8, for example, 
she speculates that the cause of “attacks on immigrants, affirmative action, and multiculturalism” is 
“Euro-American anxiety,’“the sense of a vanishing national identity.” In paragraph 13, she concludes 
that a consequence of Theodore Roosevelt's beliefs about race and war was a “militarism [that] went 
hand in hand with the racialization of history’s protagonists.” In paragraph 16, the topic sentence 
itself is a statement about causes and consequences: Today’s origin myth and the resulting concept of 
national identity make for an intellectual prison where it is dangerous to ask big questions about this 
society's superiority.” 

Having shown where and how Martinez uses critical strategies to develop her paragraphs, we 
must hasten to add that these critical strategies usually work in combination. Although you can easily 
develop an entire paragraph (or even an entire essay) using comparison, it is almost impossible to do 
so without relying on one or more of the other strategies. What if you need to tell an anecdote about 
the two authors you are comparing? What if you have to cite data about different rates of economic 
growth to clarify the main claim of your comparison? What if you are comparing different causes and 
consequences? 

Our point is that the strategies described here are methods for exploring your issue in writing. 
How you make use of them, individually or in combination, depends on which can help you best 
communicate your argument to your readers, 


| Steps to Developing Paragraphs | to Developing Paragraphs 


1 Use topic sentences to focus your paragraphs. Remember that a topic sentence partially 
answers the question motivating you to write; acts as an extension of your thesis; indicates to 
your readers what the paragraph is about; and helps create unity both within the paragraph 
and within the essay. 


2 Create unity in your paragraphs. The details in your paragraph should follow logically 
from your topic sentence and maintain a single focus, one tied clearly to your thesis. 
Repetition and transition words also help create unity in paragraphs. 

3. Use critical strategies to develop your paragraphs. Use examples and illustrations; cite 
data; analyze texts; tell stories or anecdotes; define terms; make comparisons; and examine 
causes and evaluate consequences. 
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Drafting Conclusions 


In writing a conclusion to your essay, you are making a final appeal to your audience.You want to 
convince readers that what you have written is a relevant, meaningful interpretation of a shared issue. 
You also want to remind them that your argument is reasonable. Rather than summarize all of the 
points you've made in the essay—assume your readers have carefully read what you've written—pull 
together the key components of your argument in the service of answering the question “So what?” 
Establish why your argument is important: What will happen if things stay the same? What will happen 
if things change? How effective your conclusion is depends on whether or not readers feel that you 
have adequately addressed “So what?”"—that you have made clear what is significant and of value. 

In building on the specific details of your argument, you can also place what you have written in 
a broader context. (What are the sociological implications of your argument? How far-reaching are 
they? Are there political implications? Economic implications?) Finally, explain again how your ideas 
contribute something new to the conversation by building on, extending, or even challenging what 
others have argued. 

In her concluding paragraph, Elizabeth Martinez brings together her main points, puts her essay 
in a broader context, indicates what's new in her argument, and answers the question “So what?”: 


Accepting the implications of a different narrative could also shed light on today’s struggles. 
In the affirmative-action struggle, for example, opponents have said that that policy is no 
longer needed because racism ended with the Civil Rights Movement. But if we look at 
slavery as a fundamental pillar of this nation, going back centuries, it becomes obvious that 
racism could not have been ended by thirty years of mild reforms. If we see how the myth 
of the frontier idealized the white male adventurer as the central hero of national history, 
with the woman as sunbonneted helpmate, then we might better understand the dehuman- 
ized ways in which women have continued to be treated. A more truthful origin narrative 
could also help break down divisions among peoples of color by revealing common 
experiences and histories of cooperation. 


Let’s examine this concluding paragraph: 


1. Although Martinez refers back to important events and ideas she has discussed, she does. 
not merely summarize. Instead, she suggests the implications of those important events and 
ideas in her first sentence (the topic sentence), which crystallizes the main point of her essay: 
Americans need a different origin narrative. 

2. Then she puts those implications in the broader context of contemporary racial and gender 
issues. 


3. She signals what's new in her argument with the word if (if we look at slavery in a new way; if 
we look at the frontier myth in a new way). 

4. Finally, her answers to why this issue matters culminate in the last sentence. This last sentence 
connects and extends the claim of her topic sentence, by asserting that a “more truthful ori- 
gin narrative” could help heal divisions among peoples of color who have been misrepresent- 
ed by the old origin myth. Clearly, she believes the implications of her argument matter: A 
new national identity has the potential to heal a country in crisis, a country on the verge of a 
“nervous breakdown” (para. 4). 


Martinez also does something else in the last sentence of the concluding paragraph: She looks to 
the future, suggesting what the future implications of her argument could be. Looking to the future 
is one of five strategies for shaping a conclusion. The others we discuss are echoing the introduction, 
challenging the reader, posing questions, and concluding with a quotation. Each of these strategies 
appeals to readers in different ways; therefore, we suggest you try them all out in writing your own 
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conclusions. Also, remember that some of these strategies can be combined. For example, you can 
write a conclusion that challenges readers, poses a question, looks to the future, and ends with a 
quotation. 


Echo the Introduction 


Echoing the introduction in your conclusion helps readers come full circle. It helps them see how you 
have developed your idea from beginning to end. In the following example, the student writer begins 
with a voice speaking from behind an Islamic veil, revealing the ways that Western culture misunder- 
stands the symbolic value of wearing the veil. The writer repeats this visual image in her conclusion, 
quoting from the Koran: “Speak to them from behind a curtain.” 


Notice that the author Introduction: A voice from behind the shrouds of an Islamic veil exclaims: 
begins with "a voice ‘i i 

ie behind the “| often wonder whether people see me as a radical, fundamentalist 
shtouds of an lslamic Muslim terrorist packing an AK-47 assault rifle inside my jean jacket. Or 
veil” and then echoes 3 

this quotation in her maybe they see me as the poster girl for oppressed womanhood every- 
Fonclusion: “Speak ta where.” In American culture where shameless public exposure, particular- 
them fram behind a pete . i 
curtain." ly of females, epitomizes ultimate freedom, the head-to-toe covering of 


a Muslim woman seems inherently oppressive. Driven by an autonomous 
national attitude, the inhabitants of the “land of the free” are quick to 
equate the veil with indisputable persecution, Yet Muslim women reveal 
the enslaving hijab as a symbolic display of the Islamic ideals—honor, 
modesty, and stability. Because of an unfair American assessment, the 
aura of hijab mystery cannot be removed until the customs and ethics 

of Muslim culture are genuinely explored. It is this form of enigmatic 


seclusion that forms the feminist controversy between Western liberals, 
who perceive the veil as an inhibiting factor against free will, and Islamic 
disciples, who conceptualize the veil as a sacred symbol of utmost 
morality. 


Conclusion; For those who improperly judge an alien religion, the veil 
becomes a symbol of oppression and devastation, instead of a repre- 
sentation of pride and piety. Despite Western images, the hijab is a daily 
revitalization and reminder of the Islamic societal and religious ideals, 
thereby upholding the conduct and attitudes of the Muslim community. 
Americans share these ideals yet fail to recognize them in the context of 


a different culture. By sincerely exploring the custom of Islamic veiling, 
one will realize the vital role the hijab plays in shaping Muslim culture by 
sheltering women, and consequently society, from the perils that erupt 


Ntice how the from indecency. The principles implored in the Koran of modesty, honor, 
conclusion echoes *, ny Z Sate 

The fitroduction in fe and stability construct a unifying and moral view of the Islamic Middle 
reference to a voice Eastern society when properly investigated. As it was transcribed from 
speaking from behind 

manta Allah, “Speak to them from behind a curtain. This is purer for your hearts 


and their hearts.” 
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Challenge the Reader 


By issuing a challenge to your readers, you create a sense of urgency, provoking them to act to change 
the status quo. In this example, the student writer explains the unacceptable consequences of prevent- 
ing young women from educating themselves about AIDS and the spread of a disease that has already 
reached epidemic proportions. 


The changes in AIDS education that | am suggesting are necessary and 
relatively simple to make. Although the current curriculum in high schoo] 
health classes is helpful and informative, it simply does not pertain to 
young women as much as it should, AIDS is killing women at an alarming 
Here the author cites a rate, and many people do not realize this. According to Daniel DeNoon, 
yah oath ie AIDS is one of the six leading causes of death among women aged 18 
extent of the problem. tg 45, and women “bear the brunt of the worldwide AIDS epidemic.” 


For this reason, DeNoon argues, women are one of the most important 


Here she begins her new populations that are contracting HIV at a high rate. | challenge 

explicit challenge to | a 

aidate uss Ghat young women to be more well-informed about AIDS and their link to 

they ean to oe to the disease; otherwise, many new cases may develop. As the epidemic 
protect themselves . 

or thelt students fom: continues to spread, women need to realize that they can stop the spread 
infection 


of the disease and protect themselves from infection and a number 

of related complications. It is the responsibility of health educators to 
present this to young women and inform them of the powerful choices 
that they can make. 


Look to the Future 


Looking to the future is particularly relevant when you are asking readers to take action. To move read- 
ers to action, you must establish the persistence of a problem and the consequences of letting a situation 
continue unchanged. In the concluding paragraph below, the student author points out a number of 
things that teachers need to do to involve parents in their children’s education. She identifies a range of 
options before identifying what she believes is perhaps the most important action teachers can take. 


First and foremost, teachers must recognize the ways in which some 
parents are positively contributing to their children’s academic endeavors. 


The second through Teachers must recognize nontraditional methods of participation as legit- 
fifth sentences present 


biveraxotontiad imate and work toward supporting parents in these tasks. For instance, 


teachers might send home suggestions for local after-schoo! tutoring pro- 
grams. Teachers must also try to make urban parents feel welcome and 
respected in their school. Teachers might call parents to ask their opinion 
about a certain difficulty their child is having, or invite them to talk about 
something of interest to them. One parent, for instance, spoke highly 

of the previous superintendent who had let him use his work as a film 
producer to help with a show for students during homeroom. If teachers 
can develop innovative ways to utilize parents’ talents and interests rather 
than just inviting them to be passively involved in an already-in-place 


In the last two curriculum, more parents might respond. Perhaps, most importantly, if 
sentences, the 
writer looks to the 


future with her make the parents feel as though their opinions and concerns have real 
recommendations. 


teachers want parents to be involved in students’ educations, they must 


weight. When parents such as those interviewed for this study voice 
concerns and questions over their child’s progress, it is imperative that 
teachers acknowledge and answer them. 
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Pose Questions 

Posing questions stimulates readers to think about the implications of your argument and to apply 
what you argue to other situations. This is the case in the following paragraph, in which the student 
writer focuses on immigration and then shifts readers’ attention to racism and the possibility of hate 
crimes. It’s useful to extrapolate from your argument, to raise questions that test whether what you 
write can be applied to different situations. These questions can help readers understand what is at 
issue. 


Also, my research may apply to a broader spectrum of sociological topics. 
There has been recent discussion about the increasing trend of immigra- 
tion. Much of this discussion has involved the distribution of resources to 


The first question, immigrants. Should immigrants have equal access to certain economic 
and educational resources in America? The decision is split. But it will be 

Other speculative interesting to see how this debate will play out. If immigrants are granted 

questions follow from F a ‘ ae _ cmon 

peas blateenicieas more resources, will certain Americans mobilize against the distribution of 

to the writer's first these resources? Will we see another rise in racist groups such as the Ku 

question 


Klux Klan in order to prevent immigrants from obtaining more resources? 
My research can also be used to understand global conflict or war. In 
general, groups mobilize when their established resources are threatened 
by an external force. Moreover, groups use framing processes to justify 
their collective action to others. 


Conclude with a Quotation 


A quotation can strengthen your argument, indicating that others in positions of power and authority 
support your stance. A quotation also can add poignancy to your argument, as it does in the follow- 
ing excerpt, in which the quotation amplifies the idea that people use Barbie to advance their own 
interests. 


The question still remains, what does Barbie mean? Is she the spokes- 
woman for the empowerment of women, or rather is she performing the 
dirty work of conservative patriarchy? | do not think we will ever know the 
answer. Rather, Barbie is the undeniable “American Icon.” She is a toy, 
and she is what we want her to be. A test performed by Albert M. Magro 
at Fairmont State College titled “Why Barbie Is Perceived as Beautiful” 
shows that Barbie is the epitome of what we as humans find beautiful. 
The test sought to find human preferences on evolutionary changes in the 
human body. Subjects were shown a series of photos comparing different 
human body parts, such as the size and shape of the eyes, and asked 

to decide which feature they preferred: the primitive or derived (more 
evolved traits). The test revealed that the subjects preferred the derived 
body traits. It is these preferred evolutionary features that are utilized 

on the body of Barbie. Barbie is truly an extension of what we are and 


The writer quotes what we perceive. Juel Best concludes his discourse on Barbie with these 
an authority to & * .- i 

amplify the idea words: “Toys do not embody violence or sexism or occult meanings. 

that individually and People must assign toys their meanings.” Barbie is whoever we make her 
collectively, we project . eee F 
significance on toys. out to be. Barbie grabs hold of our imaginations and lets us go wild. 
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Steps to Drafting Conclusions: Five Strategies 


1 Pull together the main claims of your essay. Don’t simply repeat points you make in the 
paper. Instead, show readers how the points you make fit together. 
Answer the question “So what?” Show your readers why your stand on the issue is 
significant. 


Place your argument in a larger context. Discuss the specifics of your argument, but also 
indicate its broader implications. 


Show readers what is new. As you synthesize the key points of your argument, explain how 
what you argue builds on, extends, or challenges the thinking of others. 

Decide on the best strategy for writing your conclusion. Will you echo the 
introduction? Challenge the reader? Look to the future? Pose questions? Conclude with a 
quotation? Choose the best strategy or strategies to appeal to your readers. 
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Crafting Counterarguments 


Cameron Mozafari 


When we craft effective counterarguments, there are two moves we generally make. The first move is 
the concession, and it’s the moment where we demonstrate that we understand the claims being made 
about some topic. These claims may be in common knowledge (who did what?) or they may be 
made by specific people (who asserts what?). The concession signals to a reader that the claims being 
presented are going to be challenged, and, as such, what follows the concession in a counterargument 
is the counter. In the counter, we present a new claim which makes the argument that the initial claim 
in the concession does not present the whole story. What follows here are some tips for how to signal 
concessions and counters and some tps on how to present the claims in the concession to make the 
counter movement more effective. 


The Concession 


When we concede, we show that we know the argument being made. The stronger we show that we 
know the argument being made, the more effective the counterargument will be. If someone is able 
to echo back to you a version of your argument that you agree with and then goes ahead and ex~ 
plains what they disagree with, this makes for a stronger counterargument. It doesn't provide a space 
for someone to interrupt and say, “But that’s not a fair representation at all!’ Since we want a strong 
counterargument, we need to first focus on making a strong concession. 

There are many ways we can signal concession, and both professional and novice writers tend to 
use similar sorts of phrasing to make these signals. Here are a few frequent signals for concession in 
academic writing: 


ALTHOUGH X Although the construction was invited by the community... 

WHILE X While community invited the construction... 

YES, X Yes, the situation required the community to immediately call for 
construction... 


X 1S RIGHT IN SAYING The company is right in saying that the construction was invited by the 
THAT Y community... 


| GRANT THAT X | grant that the construction was invited by the community 
| CONCEDE THAT X | concede that the construction was invited by the community 
| ADMIT THAT X | admit that the construction was invited by the community 


“Crafting Counterarguments” by Cameron Mozafari 
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| UNDERSTAND THAT X | understand that the construction was invited by the community 


X'S CLAIM THAT Y IS The company’s claim that it came because it was invited is compelling. . 
‘COMPELLING 


TRUE, X True, the community invited the construction 

CLEARLY, X Clearly, the community invited the construction 

OBVIOUSLY, X Obviously, the community invited the construction 

OF COURSE, X Of course, the community invited the construction 

CERTAINLY, X Certainly, the community invited the construction 

In each of these cases, we are presented with some presupposed statement which is perceived to 
be agreeable. In this example, it’s a straightforward statement—that the community invited a construc- 
tion company to perform some task, but the signaling words mark to the reader that this position will 


be countered. Again, the more agreeable the statement bemg conceded, the stronger the counter. This 
is the rhetorical form of the counterargument. 


The Counter 


In the two-part move of the “concede + counter” formula, the counter performs the role presenting 
the argument. It works from at least one shared premise, found in the concession, and from this, it 
presents an argument that pushes against the beliefs held by some people who may believe that the 


statement in the concession is unproblematic. Like concessions, counters have markers, too. Following 
from above, here are some of the most popular ways academic writers signal that they are countering 
statements: 


YET, Yet, the community was never given an estimate on the cost or timeline of 
the construction 


NEVERTHELESS, Nevertheless, the company never gave the community an estimate for the 
cost of the project or the time it would take to complete. 


STILL, Still, the company took advantage of the situation by beginning the project 
before offering an estimate or a timeline. 


REGARDLESS, Regardless, the community would have never agreed to the bill the company 
would eventually charge 


ATTHE SAMETIME, —At the same time, the community was unaware of the company’s plans 


BUT But no one in the community had agreed to the conditions of the 
construction 


However, the company did not make its plans or costs clear to the 
community 
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In the counter, a new statement is brought into the argument. This statement will most likely be 
elaborated on to some degree, either as the topic of a paragraph or as the topic of a sentence or two 
following the counter. As a result, we produce the counterargument, which can be a sentence, a few 
sentences, a paragraph, or a series of paragraphs that begin with a concession and end with an clabo- 
ration of a counter. Here are some examples of different levels of counterarguments. The concessions 


here are in bold and the counters are highlighted in yellow: 


Sentence 


While community invited the construction, the company, however, did not make its plans or 
costs clear to the community. 


Sentences 


True, the community invited the construction. Nevertheless, the company never gave the 
community an estimate for the cost of the project or the time it would take to complete. 


Paragraph 


| concede that the construction was invited by the community. Regardless, the community 
would have never agreed to the bill the company would eventually charge. The company 
should have known that the community would not be able to pay the exorbitant fees 
charged. If the community was given an invoice before the construction or warned about 
the time, labor, and cost of the construction, it would have certainly turned down the 
company’s offer and looked elsewhere for service. 


Part of the challenge of creating a counterargument is not only figuring out what sorts of strong 
and representative statements to put in the concession but also figuring out how to match the counter 
with the concession. Here, writers need to think about efficacy and the goals of persuasion. We can 
sometimes produce very effective arguments that come off as more polemical than persuasive. That 
is, we may lose sight of the fact that we are trying to persuade our audience, not ridicule them for 
believing in the statement we concede.When we come across as overly aggressive, the very people we 
are trying to win over may become hesitant to entertain our point of view. The goal of the counter, 
then, is not to viciously tear down or break apart what is proposed in the concession but to get our 
audiences to see that there are potential problems. And we don’t want to insult our audience’s intel- 
ligence while we forward our own arguments and points of view. Aggression doesn’t often make for 
good persuasion. 
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Putting Sources in Dialogue 


Now that we have a sense of how counterarguments are formed, we can start to think about how 

we can use the “concede + counter” formula to enter into dialogue with our sources. Since what we 
concede is a claim or statement, we can use claims or statements from sources we interact with in our 
academic writing. This requires us to integrate a source into the concession. The concession marker, 
the author marker, and the claim or statement that is being conceded can be arranged in various ways. 
Here are a few examples. In each, the concession marker is highlightéd in blue, the author marker is in 
bold, and the claim or statement being conceded is highlighted in purple. 


Although Dreyfus's claim that computers can’t approach the complexity of human thought 
may be true, 


While it’s true that, to quote Bill Clinton, “there’s no single, solitary example that [signing 
the bill to end Glass-Steagall] had anything to do with the financial crash,“ 


Much of a child’s learning depends, of course, on what Piaget calls “factors of educational 
and cultural transmission”... 


From these examples, we can see different ways we can integrate our sources into our concessions. 
Each statement and each source who believes in each statement can now be countered. In the follow- 


ing examples, concessions are highlighted in blue and counters are highlighted in yellow. 


(A paper on Google’s DeepMind machine learning project counters the claim that artificial 
intelligence cannot approach human cognition) 


Although Dreyfus’s claim that computers can’t approach the complexity of human 
thought may be true, Google DeepMind has nevertheless shown us that computers 


(A paper on the relationship between the government's allowing of unregulated banking 
practices and the rise of financial crises counters politicians’ claims that the lack of regula- 
tion and rise of financial crises are related) 


While it’s true that, to quote Bill Clinton, "there's no single, solitary example that 
{signing the bill to end Glass-Steagall] had anything to do with the financial crash,” still 


(A paper on the effects of attention on cognitive development and learning in children 
counters the claim that learning should be studied in moments of educational and cultural 
transmission) 


Much of a child’s learning depend, of course, on what Piaget calls “factors of educa- 


tonal and cultural transmission.” Nevertheless, o get a fuller understanding of chit 
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We can easily imagine where these counterarguments would fit into a paragraph or how these 
counterarguments may give rise to full paragraphs arguing against certain positions held by certain 
authorial sources (philosophers, politicians, education theorists). Notice that when we introduce 
authorial sources, we treat these claims and statements in the same way as we did above: with charity. 
The stronger we can paraphrase, summarize, and accurately represent a held position, the stronger our 
counter will be, 

In each counterargument presented above, the goal was not to call the authorial source or people 
who believe such sources wrong—or at least not completely wrong—but instead to demonstrate that, 
despite the positions held by some, our arguments still are able to stand. This allows us to respect our 
audiences’ intelligence while still attempting to persuade them if they are, in fact, the kind of person 
who believes in the view being conceded and the proper audience to listen to and follow through 
an argument. What the counterargument does is allow us to bring together and engage with various 
viewpoints, while forwarding our own. We enter into dialogue with a position held by a source, and 
in doing so, we show that we are able to provide something to the academic discourse community we 
are engaging with. 
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Parts of a Full Argument 


Linda Macri 


So you have to write a ten-page research paper on a subject of your choosing and the question you 
might be asking is: how am I going to organize all of the research that I’ve done and the arguments 
that | intend to make into a cohesive document? One way to arrange the evidence and analysis that 
you've assembled is to use the same pattern of arrangement that classical rhetoricians used. Classical 
rhetors often used a regular pattern or outline to keep track of their arguments, especially because 
their speeches were often improvised or delivered from memory. Rhetors then adjusted and rear- 
ranged the pattern to suit the rhetorical situation. And while some classical rhetoricians disagreed on 
the names and numbers of the various parts of an argument, they all agreed a regular pattern helped 
audiences better understand and remember the arguments made. The arrangement of the six-part 
pattern (listed in the table below) has rhetorical purposes as well; each part builds on the others to 
increase the persuasiveness of an argument. 


PARTS ANCIENT TERMS PURPOSE 


1 Introduction exordium To establish exigence, to make the reader receptive to 
your arguments. 

2 Narration narratio To state your case, to give background information on 
your topic 

3 Partition partitio To forecast your arguments to provide your audience with 


‘an overview of your subject 


4 Confirmation confirmatio To prove your claim/s to your readers, to provide 
evidence and analysis to support your arguments 


5 Refutation refutatio To consider opposing arguments 
6 Conclusion peroratio. To summarize your claim/s, to enhance your ethos, to 


answer the question “so what?” 


This six-part structure of a full argument is not necessarily a fixed one—that is, you can rearrange 
the parts to suit your argument, purpose, and audience. In some cases, your argument may not need an 
introduction, or you may decide that starting your paper with your refutation to answer your audi- 
ence’s objections is the best exigence for your argument. You may also want to shorten or lengthen 
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your narration depending upon your audience's familiarity with the issue you are addressing, As you 
write an outline for your paper, you will probably not weight every part detailed below equally: almost 
certainly, you will reorder some of these parts to better suit your persuasive goals. Knowing the part of 
a full argument enables you to select and rearrange material systematically, the better to appeal to your 
intended audience. 


Introduction 


Most writers assume that an introduction must state an argument’s purpose and “get the audience’s 
attention,” but introductions can do much more than this. You can use the introduction to 


* — establish exigence, convincing your readers of your subject's importance and of problems that 
need to be solved. 

* begin to construct your ethos, building a relationship with your readers that helps them to 
identify with the persona you project. 


Some arguments, however, may require no introduction because audiences may be familiar with the 
issue and might already agree with the claims made. Indeed, deciding what kind of introduction to 
write depends on the rhetorical situation. For this reason, classical rhetoricians suggested that students 
not write their introductions until after they had written the confirmation—believing that it was difh- 
cult for writers to know how to introduce an argument they had yet to make. 


Narration 


Before beginning to argue for a position, you may need to give your readers a background or history 
of the issue. The narration 


* makes clear what happened or is happening that requires resolution or rethinking. 
introduces readers who know little about the topic to the information they need to follow 
the argument, 
reminds knowledgeable readers of the information they need to appreciate the issue. 
defines key terms your readers need to know to understand your paper. 
begins to shape how you want your audience to understand the context of the debate by 
telling the story of the debate as you want them to sec it. 


As you write this section, realize that you are not just providing all the information and detail you can; 
rather, you are selecting and phrasing the presentation of that information in a way that establishes 
exigence for and lays the foundation of your argument. 

Some classical rhetoricians argued that the narration could be omitted if the audience was very 
familiar with the issue, but others disagreed, stating that the narration gave the issue prominence and. 
to neglect it was to make the issue seem insignificant. Again, the decision as to what to include in your 
narration weighs heavily on the rhetorical situation. 


Partition 


Readers may find longer arguments (such as a research paper) difficult to follow, which is why rheto- 
ricians often use a partition to act as a signpost showing the direction the arguments will follow. The 
partition is a brief section that 


* narrows down the issue you will be supporting, giving you the opportunity to clarify which 
issues you will discuss, and, perhaps, which you will not. 
previews the coming parts of your argument without giving away the substance of your 
support. 
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This part serves as a necessary overview of the unfolding of the subject; think of it as a road map to 
the rest of your argument that your reader can study before proceeding on a journey through your 
claims and evidence, and perhaps even look back to as they continue through your argument. 


Confirmation 


The confirmation is usually the longest part of an argument. It presents the best arguments for your 
case, and these arguments might consider issues of existence, definition, cause, effect, value, policy, and 
jurisdiction, depending on the rhetorical situation addressed. This part can contain 


* positive arguments that support your position, relying on the common topics and lines of 
argument. 

* evidence and analysis that support all of your arguments, including data and testimony from 
reliable authorities. 


As you outline your argument, you will want to pay close attention to how you order your confir- 
mation, thinking about which proofs are the strongest and which are the weakest, Knowing the weak 
points in your argument makes it easier to consider your audience's refutations, and often writers 
combine confirmation and refutation throughout the paper, 


Refutation 


The refutation considers arguments that might weaken your credibility or case. Although some stu- 
dents think that considering arguments against their case might lessen their argument’s impact, com- 
posing a refutation has just the opposite effect for their writing. A well-written refutation contains 


* arguments against positions opposed to yours. 
* — evidence that shows why your opponent's arguments are mistaken, misguided, too limited, or 
otherwise problematic. 


The position of refutation in an argument is not fixed—it can appear at different points such as in the 
introduction, the narration, or the confirmation. Refutation can also be structured as a separate section 
before or after the confirmation, or it can be woyen into the confirmation. 


Conclusion 


Writing your conclusion should draw on your best skills because it can leave a lasting impression 
on your audience. A hastily written conclusion that simply enumerates major points made will not, 
in most cases, do justice to the significance of the issue you want to address, So while a conclusion 
should certainly summarize your major points and remind your reader of where they have been, it 
should also 


* remind readers of the stalce they have in the debate. 

* use emotional appeals to highlight your major claims. 

* — leave your readers with a positive impression of your argument. 
A good conclusion answers the “so what” question: so what has your audience gained by reading this, 
what might they do next with the perspective you have offered, what do they do next in thinking 
about this topic. 
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Annotations of Judith Tsoi’s “Discriminatory and 
Unconstitutional: Why English Only is Wrong 
for America” 


Scott Eklund 


You can now look back at the genres you have composed, and the projects you have produced, much 
like Hercules could reflect upon his previous ten tasks when he set out for his eleventh: fetching the 
Golden Apples of Hesperides. With cach gargantuan task Hercules had to conduct a type of research, 
either in the field or by relying upon the knowledge of others (divine and human), about the resoure- 
es needed to complete each task. Whereas Hercules was able to call upon Atlas to pluck the golden 
apples in exchange for Hercules shouldering the Earth, you may choose to seck advice from your 
instructor, the university’s reference librarians, your peers, and the tutors who work in the Writing 
Center. The primary responsibilities for the tasks of research, invention, argument, and composition 
will be your own. Nevertheless, you are ready. 

You have practiced the skills required for the genres of summary, rhetorical analysis, and inquiry, 
You have learned about exigence, the rhetorical situation, and stasis theory. You have conducted in- 
depth research into a topic of your choice; and you have integrated evidence and scholarship while 
providing in-text and post-text bibliographical attribution in assignments geared for academic, digital, 
and/or public audiences. You are now ready to defend a thesis of your own to a carefully chosen audi- 
ence. To organize your thoughts, you may choose to arrange your essay in the six formal Aristotelian 
stages of argument: Introduction (exordium), Narration (narratio), Partition (partitio), Confirmation (con- 
firmatio), Refutation (refitatio), and Conclusion (peroratio). Doing so, or choosing another arrangement 
strategy, will help ensure that your essay progresses from one paragraph to the next. 

Regardless of whether you decide to focus on the stasis of conjecture, definition, evaluation, cause, 
or jurisdiction, the scholarly-research-based essay suggests answers to the questions “What should be 
done?” “What steps should be taken?”“And how should the country, community, university, or specific 
educators, legislators, physicians, or any other group you are addressing move forward in their thinking 
or their actions?” This is the opportunity for you to consider, concede, and—when appropriate—re- 
fute alternative positions by integrating authoritative testimony and peer-reviewed evidence to give 
your argument heightened credibility. Chapter 39 in this textbook—Cameron Mozafari’s “Crafting 
Counterarguments”—will prove to be especially helpful in this regard. 

Finally, one of the best ways to master a new genre is to have the genre modeled for you and to 
reflect on the moves the writer makes to move their argument forward.To accomplish this purpose, 
we have chosen to annotate Judith Tsoi’s exceptional essay “Discriminatory and Unconstitutional: 
Why English Only is Wrong for America,” published online in the 2015 edition of Interpolations, the 
University of Maryland’s Journal of Academic Writing. The annotations speak to Judith Tsoi’s mastery 
of the genre of research-based arguments, 
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Discriminatory and Unconstitutional: Why English Only Is Wrong For America 


JUDITH TSOI 


Annotations by Scort Eklund, Tricia Raysor, and Elizabeth Catchmark 


Tt was a simple question, “How are you?” Nei he ma? 

T knew what he had said, and I knew how to re- 
spond in Chinese, “I’m good, how are you?” I formed 
these words at the tip of my tongue, said them in my 
mind, yet my throat constricted and I made no sound. 

This language, once second nature, had gone unused 
so long that it was now foreign to me.I could not make 
a sound, knowing that my horrible American accent 
would give me away, and then they would laugh. Rather 
than face imminent shame and embarrassment, I stayed 
quiet and did not reply in Chinese when my uncle, 
whom I had not seen in six years, asked me how | was 
doing. Instead, I nodded, sheepishly and shamefully, as 1 
quietly replied in English only,““Good.” 

When I traveled to Hong Kong and Macau two 
winters ago, I was overjoyed to visit the place where my 
parents had grown up. However, it was simultaneously a 
bittersweet experience, as I began to realize the extent 
to which I was a complete foreigner. Though I looked 
Chinese, I could not speak the language: years of assimi- 
lation had washed it out of me. 

Tt was this frustrating memory and similar ex- 
periences that provoked my desire to examine the 
American immigrant’ conflict of linguistic identity. 
Recent concerns about immigrants flooding our nation 
have caused many to panic about the linguistic stability 
of our nation. Out of this irrational fear, some turn to 
legislation, hoping that establishing English language 
laws might reinforce the unity of our nation and give us 


security. However, what they don’t realize is that most 


immigrants try to learn English as quickly as possible, 

to assimilate and adjust to a demanding new lifestyle 

in which linguistic competency is a large factor of 
success. Thus, they do not pose a threat to the English 
Janguage’s prominence in America, as demonstrated by 
an estimate that in 2011, 93% of our population spoke 
English (Ryan). However, while there are undeniable 
reasons for why immigrants should definitely learn 
English, any proposed official language legislation would 
only discourage non-English speakers from retaining 


Judith’s opening narrative powerfully sets up 
her position argument by conveying a personal 
experience: Judith's narrative generates 
sympathy and empathy for her situation, and 

it establishes exigence for the urgent issue her 
position argument will tackle: the linguistic 
identity conflicts American immigrants face 


Note now smootniy Judita transitions trom 
personal concems she experienced to 
communal concerns arising out of “irrational 
fearfs}.” In initially describing those fears as 
Irrational, Judith exposes the illegitimacy of 
those fears. She also uses the tactic as a Segue 
ta introduice what she sees as a public threat: 
English Language Only legislation For more 
discussion about the way writers can reference 
personal experience to launch inquiries 

with communal importance, see Elizabeth 
Catchmark’s “What Da You Wonder?: From 
Personal Experience to Academic Inquiry,” 
Chapter 25 in this textbook 
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and taking pride in their linguistic heritage, a significant 
aspect of their cultural identity. Thus, any legislature 
officiating English as the national language would be not 
only counteractive to national unity, but also inherently 
exclusive and discriminatory. This nation champions 
diversity and cultural acceptance; the mere existence of 
official language legislation would run contrary to our 
nation’s ideals, values, and Constitution. 

This essay will explore the numerous reasons why 
official English language laws would be inappropriate for 
our democratic nation. To provide clarification for my 
argument, I will first define the terminology, specifical- 
ly those key phrases related to language law policies. I 
will then examine arguments that look into the un- 
constitutionality of English only laws, paying particular 
attention to recently proposed amendments and state 
language laws. | have chosen not to examine court cases, 
because an investigation of situations involving English 
only-mandating policies would be too specific for my 
purposes. Instead, | will examine the ideological aspect 
of language laws and demonstrate that the foundations 
of the arguments behind official English are fraught 
with qualities that run contrary to traditional American 
ideals. I will conclude by providing an alternative solu- 
tion to assist the facilitation of immigrant integration 
into American society, namely the system of bilingual 
education. I will explore various policies of bilingual 
education and evaluate how they reflect the pluralistic 
society of America today. Throughout my argument, I 
will demonstrate that national language legislation would 
be detrimental to our nation’s ideology and that the 
government should focus its resources on implementing 
education policies instead of bolstering law enforcement 
to ease the transition of immigrants into America. 

Unbeknownst to many, for a little more than two 
hundred years, the United States of America has gotten 
by without an official language (Baron 36). But what 
effect would a national language have on the devel- 
opment of our nation? What purpose could it have? 
Though there are many differing interpretations of com- 
mon terms used in language law discourse, writers and 
speakers frequently use “national language” and “official 
language” interchangeably and without differentiation 
(Ruiz 20). For the sake of clarity and consistency, | will 
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Having just stipulated her thesis in the 
previous sentence, Judith powerfully adopts a 
restatement that appeals to the shared values 
of her audience (even those that oppose her 
stance) by writing "this nation champions 
diversity and cultural acceptance.” Here, she 
leaves no room for a rebuttal because she ties 
her praise to an idea of the United States as a 
great nation. 


Judith offers her thesis and then forecasts how 
the essay will proceed. As she does, Judith’s 
expertly-crafted partition details what she 

has intentionally omitted as well as what she 

has chosen as her multiple areas of focus. Her 
partition ends with a glimpse towards what 

she intends to address in her conclusion: "an 
alternative solution to assist the facilitation of 
immigrant integration into American society, 
namely the system of bilingual education.” Here, 
Judith Uses sentence positioning and emphasis 
to ensure that the weight of her words falls upon 
her recommendation: 


Note haw Judith is expanding her reach beyond 
traditionally “public” sites. She has altogether 
eliminated court cases from her examination, 
because these other sites are actually better 
descriptors of the public issue she's identified. 


Judith follows matter-of-fact, historical detail 
(the United States “has gotten by without 

an official Janguage” for 200 years) with two 
rhetorical questions that she answers later in the 
essay. Because Judith has already revealed her 
opposition to “English Language Only" policies, 
she raises the questions, “What effect would 

8 national |anquage have on the development 
af our nation?” and "What purpose would it 
have?" to plant the idea jn readers’ minds that 
the impacts of thase palicies—as well as their 
purpose—might be negative or even harmful 


Note how clearly and effectively Judith defines 
her terms and distinguishes among commonly 
used language. Wishy-washy or poorly defined 
language weakens arguments, so Judith both 
strengthens her claims and demonstrates her 
mastery of popular discourse by so carefully 
exploring the language 
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do the same. Likewise, I will also use the policy names 
“official English” and “English only” interchangeably, for 
the sake of variety and to reflect the national discourse 
about these policies which employs the use of both 
terms, though “official English” is admittedly more 
euphemistic. 

It is important to note that although the United 
States does not have an official language, approximate- 
ly twenty-five states have declared an official language 
(Schildkraut 445). Individual states possess a constitu- 
tional jurisdiction to declare state languages; thus, the 
official language currently in question is that of the 
entire nation. Another important aspect of the debate to 
clarify is the purpose or end goal of English language 
policies. Many proponents of official English disagree 
with the current system of “multilingual government” 
and advocate for policies which would “[require] that 
routine government operations be in English” instead 
of “increasingly [seeking] to cater to immigrants in 
as many languages as possible” (English as the Official 
Language 7). Such policy shifts would be directed to- 
wards government-related distribution of information 
and would specifically target material including federal 
publications such as tax laws and medical precautions, 
bilingual ballots, translations of lawsuits and hearings, and 
other information provided for limited-English speak- 


ers in federally funded programs, such as public school 


notices for limited-English parents (English as the Official 
Language 63-64). 

Ohne issue that obstructs some officials from deter- 
mining the constitutionality of English language laws is 
the question of language as right. According to a study of 
court cases conducted by Guadalupe Valdés of Stanford 
University, language discrimination against bilinguals has 
largely violated civil rights, those guaranteed to citizens 
through a constitution, as opposed to human rights, 
which are natural and inherent (Valdés 159). Whereas 
this rather esoteric question of whether retaining a 
native language is a natural human right or granted civil 
right may still be up in the air, linguistic ability indubi- 
tably correlates directly to an individual’s understanding 


Nate how carefully and generously Judith 
describes the opposing position, Here, Judith 
recognizes that empathetic listening requires 
the rhetor ta understang the opponents 
arguments and to,present their rationales fairly 
and aecurately, 


Although Judith has already entered the formal 
argument portion of her position paper, |.€., 
confirmation and refutation, she recognizes that 
there is another concept she must introduce 
language es night. Judith points out that only by 
understanding language as a right will native 
born US. citizens be able to recognize that 
English Language Only laws violate multilingual 
citizens’ rights. 
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of societal affairs. Therefore, regardless of native lan- 
guage’s standing as a natural or civil right, construction 
of any barrier preventing access to vital governmental 
information would directly interfere with the ability of 
non-English speaking Americans to receive information 
and ideas, an interest protected by the First Amendment 
of the US Constitution (Chen 44). 

In addition, attorneys who defend language rights 
and bilingual individuals have long portrayed lan- 
guage-restricting policies as discriminatory (Valdés 159). 
Sure enough, some opponents of English only legisla~ 
tion vehemently argue that “language discrimination 
is functionally equivalent to national origin discrimi- 
nation” (Chen 39). This reasoning uses the logic that 
linguistic heritage is an integral part of an immigrant’s 
identity; negative prejudice based on the linguistic ele~ 
ment of an immigrant’s identity is just another way of 
actively discriminating against someone solely because 
the individual is a foreigner. The discriminatory nature 
of these language policies is seen in their tendency to 
alienate or offend, which in turn leads to a greater risk 
of community conflict. As evidenced by the 2007 report 
of a U.S. House of Representatives Subcommittee on 
Immigration, Citizenship, Refugees, Border Security, and 
International Law, this conflict between natural-born 
citizens and immigrants is detrimental to Official English 
supporters purported goals of “assimilation and integra- 
tion” (Comprehensive Immigration Reform). 

As Betty Lou Dubois, Professor of Speech at New 
Mexico State University, points out, one of the fun- 
damental purposes of law is to “forestall conflict by 
providing a standard of conduct” (233). She goes on 
to state that, ironically enough, in this situation, the 
implementation of language regulations would not lead 
us away from conflict, but towards it (233). Though 
supporters of official English claim the implementation 
of such a policy would unite the nation through a com- 
mon language, the English language law campaign has 
historically always led to division of communities. This 
trend is documented in a 2006 report of a United States 
House of Representatives Committee on Education 
and the Workforce, undertaken by a Subcommittee on 
Education Reform (English as the Official Language), 
Since the campaign began in the early 1980’, there have 
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Concessions may be used not only to segue into 
refutation but to set up cantirmation—especially 
when the argument the author is making is in 
favar af banning something (English Language 
Only laws). Here, Judith suggests that a higher 
law, the First Amendment of the Constitution, 
supersedes the standing of native language “as 
a natural or civil right” 


Notice how Judith brings in research in both this 
paragraph and the following paragraph. In this 
paragraph, Judith writes, "As evidenced by the 
2007 report of a U.S, House of Representatives 
Subcommittee on Immigration," In the next 
paragraph, Judith writes, "This trend is 
documented in a 2006 report of a U.S. House of 
Representatives Committee on Education and 
the Workforce," In each case, Judith provides 
evidence that her audience will recognize as 
authoritative and credible, 


Note the classic structure of Judith’s refutation: 
Although supporters of official English claim 
its implementation would lead to X, in fact, 
historically, it has always led to ¥ 


in each case of refutation, Judith expertly 
follows her rebuttal with evidence and proof, 
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been flares of language vigilantism that include ignorant 
and exclusionary slogans such as “This is America— 
speak English!” (English as the Official Language 64). 

This way of thinking, prompted by the fervor in the 
English language debate, has often led to an offensive 
ideology that includes the bipartisan dichotomy of us 
versus them. Here, the immigrant is seen as the “oth- 
er’—a foreigner, alienated and wrong, James Crawford, 
advocate for English language learners and president of 
the Institute for Language and Education Policy, asserts 
that “language-restrictionist laws are never just about 
language” (English as the Official Language 61); rather, they 
inherently reflect attitudes and discrimination against 
speakers of certain languages and “racist attitudes—to- 
ward Latinos in particular—have closely been associated 
with this movement” (English as the Official Language 61). 


Crawford later quotes Arizona Senator John McCain’s 


opposition to a language law proposal:“Why [would 
we] want to pass some kind of initiative that a signif- 
icant portion of our population considers an assault 

on their heritage?” (English as the Official Language 64). 
Evidently, language and identity cannot be separated, as 
language is an intrinsic and ubiquitous component of 
culture. Linguistic heritage is undoubtedly a crucial part 
of an individual’ identity and it is clearly evident that a 
restrictive regulation would make a bilingual person feel 
threatened and/or alienated. 

T would like to clarify that these feelings of being 
discriminated against are not restricted to non-English 
speaking immigrants. The effects are felt by second and 
third generation Americans, whose parents and grand- 
parents were immigrants, as seen in the multiple court 
€ases examined in Valdés’ study. This cyclic pattern of 
discrimination reveals that the conflicts and challeng- 
¢s associated with English Only attitudes and policies 
“continue—especially in an anti-immigrant age—even 
after individuals acquire English” (Valdés 164). The 
official English campaign has antagonized American im- 
migrants for years and the creation of a national official 
language would only embody that similar exclusivity 
and discrimination. Since the language regulations target 
specific groups of immigrants, the racial undercurrents 
make the proposed laws dangerous and divisive, and 
instead of leading to the happy unification of America, 


By citing McCain, as apposed to a senator 
known to support more progressive immigration 
policy, Judith indicates bipartisan suppart to! 
this issue and strengthens her claims about 
eornmon values. 


Here, Judith opens her paragraph with a clsim 
that is concise and meaningful ("these feelings 
of being discriminated against are not restricted 
to non-English-speaking immigrants,") 

Notice how Judith broadens her audience's 
understanding of who is being harmed by 
English Language laws. In doing so, Judith 
undercuts arguments that extended families of 
native-born U.S, citizens would be spared. 


Note the diverse disciplines and types at 
sourees Judith expertly marshals to make her 
claims. Although Guadalupe Valdés's essay and 
Edward Chen's "Statement on the Civil Liberties 
Implications of Oficial English Legislation 
before the United States Senate Committee on 
Gavernmental Affairs” are both antholagized 

In the collection Language Ideologies Critical 
Perspectives on the Official English Moventertn 
the two articles cater te different audiences and 
possess different purposes 
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this legislation would only “exacerbate social discord and 
ethnic tension” (Chen 49). 

Negative sentiment towards diverse and foreign 
languages would discourage immigrants from retaining 
their unique language heritage in an attempt to actively 
conform and assimilate into American society, In my 
own experience, I have heard the regrets of many who 
regret the loss of their native language. Despite attending 
heritage centers or extra-curricular language schools at 
a young age, later-gencration immigrants struggle with 
a seemingly “hegemonic” environment that “refuses to 
recognize the complexity of contaminated diasporic 
identifications,” thus making it difficult to hold onto 
multiple strains of cultural identity (Branach-Kallas 
356), According to a study about the involuntary loss of 
native language by the “third and later generations, the 
pressures to speak English exclusively are sufficiently 
strong” and it is extremely difficult to preserve the other 
tongue (Alba 480). It is troubling and regretful that these 
formerly bilingual individuals can no longer use or recall 
this language that united them with people of similar 
ethnic background. Though | regret not cherishing the 
bilingual opportunities I had as a child, I am thankful 
that I came to realize the significance of my parent's lan- 
guage, and I do not believe it is too late for me to hold 
on to my linguistic heritage. 

However, one policy that would respond to the 
call for immigration reform and facilitate immigration 
integration without mandatory assimilation would be 
the inclusion of a more substantial bilingual education 
system, If English represents such a crucial aspect to 
becoming American and being successful in America, 
the government, instead of imposing exclusionary reg- 
ulations, should actively help immigrants learn English, 
while perhaps also promoting the status of bilingual 
individuals so that no one has to feel shame for having 
an ethnic or linguistic background. 

Recent studies have shown that two-way bilin- 
gual education can potentially benefit both English 
and non-English speaking students. Instead of view- 
ing English learner students as “problems” that require 
remedial “fixing,” administrators of two-way bilingual 
enrichment programs can use students’ linguistic and 
cultural experiences as a resource (Thomas and Collier 


Here, Judith uses 2 causal argument—ostensibly 
answering the question "What would be one 

of the consequences if English Language Only 
policies were implemented?” Culture loss and 
profound regret are among the emotionally 
resonant answers that Judith offers, 


Judith returns to the tactic that worked so 
well in her introduction: personal experience 
as empirical evidence. Judith herself has 
experienced this regret, and her experience is 
a kind of evidence, just like the peer reviewed 
articles she cites afterwards 


Judith maintains the flow of the paper as 
previously outlined by effectively transitioning to 
the proposal while addressing personal concerns 
about the consequences of English only policy. 


Judith’s use of the word "respond" also 
strengthens the work of the proposal and 
how it functions for readers by establishing 
the direction or connection between the issue 
presented and the solution being offered 


We have reached the conclusion section of 

Judith’s position paper. Judith has decided to 
include a proposal. In this case, she is arguing 
for a "substantial bilingual education system." 


Judith follows the introduction of her proposal 
with an effective argument on the basis of 
consistency: if opponents want immigrants to be 
able to participate in English, the government 
owes jt to all who are legally in the United States 
to facilitate the learning of English, Judith points 
out that, by doing so, the government will help 
first-, second-, and third-generation immigrants 
retain important connections to their culture. 


Here, Judith points out that It's not just 
immigrant communities that experience more 
positive outcomes, but all Americans 
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37-38). The two-way bilingual programs proposed 
involve a near-equal use of instruction time and grad- 
ing in both English and the non-English language. 

The program would produce active bilingual students, 
supported by engaged parents and school administrators. 
Teachers would combine non-English students with 
English students to create a heterogeneous class in which 
a symbiotic relationship exists between both types of 
student, and they could learn from each other (Thomas 
and Collier 39). This system is radical and would require 
special demographics in order to be successful and pro- 
mote enrichment on behalf of both groups of students. 
However, this future model could be a possibility, espe- 
cially since language-minority students are predicted to 
account for about 40% of the school-age population by 
the 2030s (Thomas and Collier 40). 

Although such revolutionary systems are not neces- 
sary everywhere, the aforementioned two-way bilingual 
education program would encourage the inclusion 
and grateful acceptance of language-minority students. 
Conversely, refusal to implement these programs could 
threaten to incur great losses on both native English and 


non-English speakers alike. Recent bilingual studies have 
clearly shown that “in controlled studies of cognitive 


performance across the life span, bilinguals consistently 
outperform their monolingual counterparts” (Bialystok 
233). Language laws hoping to make English the only 
language in schools could possibly eradicate any op- 
portunities for language minority students to learn 
English at the same rate as their peers. In some areas of 
California, “one out of every three students is a Spanish/ 
English bilingual learner” and any truncation of bilingual 
programs would inhibit the education and accultura- 
tion processes of these students (Mora 45). These official 
English policies that narrow-mindedly promote the 
“security” of the English language at the cost of oth- 

er minorities will include the collateral “loss of other 
languages and the sacrifice of valuable linguistic skills” 
(Mora 46). Eradication of bilingualism at best deprives 
both native English and non-English speakers of an 
invaluable asset. At worst, a student may suffer a linguistic 
loss from which there is little or no return. 


This piece of evidence, which identifies 

the future of the school-age population, in 
particular, helps to realize the civic connection 
(or responsibility to this population) and 
exigence of this issue, Judith attaches a sense 
of communal importence to assisting language 
minorities by pointing out that the U.S. 
government must do so if it wants to continue 
to promote public, secondary school education 


Here, Judith combines elements of a coricession 
(“Although such revolutionary systems are not 
necessary everywhere"), confirmation ("the 
aforementioned two-way bilingual education 
program would encourage the inclusion and 
grateful acceptance of language-minority 
students"), and refutation ("Conversely, refusal 
to implement these programs could threaten 

to incur great losses on both native English and 
non-native English speakers alike. As in previous 
paragraphs, Judith supports her claims with 
evidence pulled fiom peenreviewed scholarly 
journals and authoritative sources 


Although Judith uses negative characterization 
here, describing “official English policies” 

as ones that “narrow-mindedly promote the 
security’ of the English language at the cost of 
ather minorities,” she does so anly after she has 
successfully proven her argument 
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Assimilation, integration, acculturation—what- In herconcluding paragraph, Judith wisely 
call adj EST ADSER, returns to a positive and ethical argument far 

SRELNE SHES SSE RELIES SEUSS, ending English Language Only policies: the 
ciety—should not require the sacrifice of an equally United States should not be requiring the 

2 = —— — secrifice of cultures that would only continue to 
rich culture integral to the individual's identity. Surely reflect tha "championed values of diversity and 
I appreciate the advantages that my English skills have mica uponwhich the Hniter States "was 

founded." 


brought me, but I also mourn the loss of my familiar- 
ity with the Chinese language. Such a loss has already 
begun to alienate me from my parents’ culture. English 
language policies in the United States should reflect our 
nation’s championed values of diversity and acceptance. 


Language practices should not be forced and enforced Judith wraps up her powerful position argument 
¥ are . with another rhetorical move that combines 
through an exclusionary and discriminatory piece of refutation with confirmation: whereas English 
legislation that violates the fundamental ideals on which image oy policies ep the core 
core -- ideas of what it means to be an American, 
this nation was founded. Instead, language policies language policies that support “cross-cultural 
should allow Aimericans to grow together by facilitating communication” foster all Americans to grow 


together 


and supporting programs that allow cross-cultural com- 
munication and draw from the invaluable experiences of 
others’ unique languages and cultures. 
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Protecting Black Girls 
Monique W. Morris 


Black girls are vulnerable to disciplinary approaches that push them out of 
school—and sometimes into the legal system. 


In March, when 6-year-old Madisyn Moore took candy from her teacher's desk, this black girl was 
handcuffed and placed under the stairs to “teach her a lesson” (Rous: )16). Last fall, a sheriff's 
deputy in South Carolina violently threw a black high school girl to the floor and dragged her across 
the classroom. Although the officer was fired, the girl and her classmate who videotaped the encounter 
were arrested for violating the controversial “disturbing schools” law (McLeod, 2015). This law prohib- 
its loitering on campus and states that students are not “to interfere with or disturb in any way” other 
students or teachers in schools. Failure to comply may result in a misdemeanor offense punishable by 
fine or incarceration (South Carolina Municipal Code, 1979). 

According to the U.S. Department of Education Office for Civil Rights (2016), black girls, who 
make up 8 percent of K-12 students nationwide, are overrepresented among students who face dis- 
cipline that excludes or criminalizes them. Fourteen percent of black girls have received one or more 
out-of-school suspensions. They are the only group of girls among the various subgroups of students 
who are overrepresented in suspensions. This issue affects even the youngest: Black girls constitute 20 
percent of girls enrolled in public preschool in the United States, but 54 percent of all preschool girls 
who have received an out-of-school suspension. 

Black girls were the only group of girls to be overrepresented in all categories for which data on 
school discipline were collected in the 2011-2012 academic year: For instance, black girls represent 
31 percent of girls in public schools who were referred to law enforcement as part of school discipline 
and 34 percent of all girls who were subjected to school-based arrest (U.S. Department of Education, 
Office for Civil Raghts, 2014). 


Why Are Black Girls Pushed Out? 


Black girls are disciplined through exclusion for a host of reasons—many associated with the increas- 
ingly punitive responses to negative student behavior and the absence of alternatives to exclusionary 
discipline. Like other girls, black girls experience discipline as a result of conflict on campus. However, 
they're subjected to a set of conditions that make them uniquely vulnerable to academic marginal- 
ization and a phenomenon I call school fo confinement pathiways—the policies, practices, and prevailing 
attitudes in educational institutions that lead to contact between youth and the juvenile and criminal 
legal systems. 

Black girls who are at risk of school pushout have disproportionately experienced race- and 
gender-based oppressions, including sexual victimization, violence, poor student-teacher relationships, 
and biases that affect how policies like dress codes are enforced. In addition, a legacy of slavery and 
segregation has planted in the public consciousness a misrepresentation of black femininity. 


“Protecting Black Girls” by Monique Mortis, from Educiional Leadership 74.3 (November 2016), pp. 49-33. Copyright © 2006 
ASCD. Used by permission. All rights reserved. 
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Black feminine expression is often understood in the context of stereotypes of black girls as loud, 
sassy, hypersexual, or combative. What’ less visible in our discourse and public consciousness is black 
girls’ increased risk of exposure to violence. Compounding the historical trauma that affects these girls’ 
mental and physical health (Akbar, 1996) is the lived reality that black females disproportionately are 
raped (at 21.2 percent) and are subjected to other forms of sexual violence (38.2 percent) (National 
Center for Injury Prevention and Control, 2011).! More than 90 percent of girls who are in contact 
with the juvenile legal system—who are disproportionately of African descent and also those most 
at risk of school pushout—have documented histories of physical or sexual abuse (Smith, Leve, & 
Chamberlain, 2006). The two leading causes of death among black girls ages 15-19 are unintentional 
injuries (25.5 percent) and homicide (17.3 percent) (Centers for Disease Control and Prevention, 2013). 


The Trauma We Don't See 


The issue of black female students and discipline is fraught with problematic communication between 
students and adults. Educators, school leaders, and other adults working to address student safety 

must understand the centrality of trauma and the conditions that affect black girls’ actions, sometimes 
causing others to read their behavior as aggressive and dangerous when it is not so. People who have 
experienced or witnessed abuse and violence commonly experience post-traumatic stress disorder 
and other behavioral challenges that can have an impact on learning and relationship building (U.S. 
Department of Veterans Affairs, 2016). Black girls who face harsh school discipline are often struggling 
to overcome multiple forms of victimization as well as poverty. Yet we dismiss their responses to those 
oppressions as combative, angry behavior, rather than as symptoms of trauma. 

Black girls have described to me scenarios where educators—particularly in schools with an 
extraordinary emphasis on discipline—told them they were “annoying” or disruptive when they raised 
their hands to ask questions. For example, 17-year-old Mecca described how quickly being inquisitive 
can escalate to being pushed out, 


Teachers want to just give you work when you come in: “Oh, do this work, stop talking”... 
And when | finish the work, | have nothing to do, and |they're] telling me to stop talking}. 
And now you're focused on discipline. Then I'm sent out of class. They need to focus on 
teaching the kids. 


Mecca, a foster child, had experienced contact with the juvenile legal system, contact that in- 
volved being placed in a secure detention facility. In interactions like this one, she was triggered by the 
punitive nature of her learning environment and by teachers failing to establish a meaningful relation- 
ship with her. Many girls whom I have encountered show similar triggers. 

School administrators in high-poverty areas tend to see “zero-tolerance” and punitive responses as 
the best way to curb negative student behavior (Losen & Gillespie, 2012). There’ little attention to de- 
veloping a continuum of responses, including restorative and healing practices that allow young people 
to coconstruct responses to situations in which they have harmed or been harmed. 

We can shift this paradigm. Education is a critical protective factor against involvement with the 
criminal and juvenile legal systems, and schools can be powerful agents in the successful life trajecto- 
ties of black students. But safety cannot be implemented; it must be coconstructed. Schools can oper- 
ate in ways that respond better to the needs of black girls by intentionally creating healing-informed 
learning spaces. 


! The pervasive nature of rape culture presents risks for other women and girls as well: 20.5 percent of white 
feimales experience rape and 46.9 percent experience other forms of sexual violence; 13.6 percent of Latinas 
experience rape and 35.6 percent experience other forms of sexual violence. Native American girls experience 
rape and sexual violence at the highest rates (27.5 percent have been raped and 55 percent have experienced 
other sexual assault). (National Center for Injury Prevention and Control, 2011). 
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T believe the overwhelming majority of us enter the field of education because we love children 
and believe in their promise. However, | also believe that we all live with unconscious biases that 
inform how we read students’ behaviors or interpret their language, mannerisms, and even speech 
volume—whether these biases align with our professed beliefs or not. 

If educators want to collectively examine the policies, institutions, and systems that push black 
girls away from school—using a race- and gender-conscious lens—we should ask these questions: 


1. What assumptions are we making about the conditions of black girl? 
2. How might black girls be uniquely affected by school and other disciplinary policies? 


3. Are our systems and policies (such as those related to dress code, discipline referrals, or eligi- 
bility for participation in sports or extracurricular activities) creating an environment that is 
conducive to the healthy development of black girls? 


Asking these questions keeps us from ignoring black girls’ needs in policy decisions. By develop- 
ing culturally competent, gender-responsive tools—like decision-making instruments or protocols that 
help us respond equitably to students—we can ensure that we develop the skill sets that black female 
learners need to participate in developing a just society. Toward that goal, I suggest we invest resources 
in three specific areas—immediately. 


Three Ways to Respond More Equitably 
Healing-Informed Learning Spaces 


A crucial component of developing healthy, gender-responsive learning environments is recognizing 
the centrality of trauma as we respond to student behavior. Healing-informed learning spaces strive to 
be “safe spaces” that protect students—and educators—from retraumatization. Safety in this context is 
defined by an absence of prejudice or judgment and an emphasis on developing positive relationships 
among black girls, their teachers, and their peers. Okonofua, Pauresku, and Walton (2016) found that 
when educators employed empathic discipline (talking with a student) rather than punitive discipline 
(threatening the student or referring her to an administrator), suspension rates for black and Latina 
girls were reduced by as much as 75 percent. Relationships matter. 

To construct healing-informed classrooms, educators must question—and counter—any internal- 
ized negative ideas about black girls’ ability and identities. We must develop non-punitive interventions 
that support student accountability when rule-breaking occurs, including restorative and transforma- 
tive interventions centered on addressing the root causes of conflict or misbehavior. 

We can begin creating healthy spaces by reviewing and revising codes of conduct that discrimi- 
nate against black girls, such as policies that forbid hairstyles associated with African Diasporic cultures 
like Afros, cornrows, or other braids. Early in each class or semester, discuss and collectively establish 
agreements with your students so they feel they've been respectfully included in creating the culture. 
Talk about how you want to engage with students in your classroom and discuss with students how 
they want to engage with one another. If there’ a disagreement, how should it be handled? What does 
respect look like? How should the class respond if someone is being disruptive? Be sure to encourage 
and include the voices of girls (black girls and others) who might otherwise remain quiet in these 
discussions; their voices matter here. Provide ways to answer anonymously or one-on-one. 

For girls recovering from trauma, the responses available in schools should include play therapy 
and cognitive-behavioral interventions, such as stress management techniques that support readiness to 
learn. 
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Unbiased Curriculums 


Using culturally diverse, gender-inclusive curriculums that integrate the arts is crucial for engaging 
students of color, particularly girls, and developing relationships with them. Shared learning about 
cultures can facilitate empathy among educators. 

Include historical narratives, images, and examples that reflect the cultural norms of the learners 
in the classroom, Take special care not to engage or reinforce negative stereotypes often associated with 
students or communities of color in these examples. For example, it’s important that black girls—as 
well as all other students—imagine “LaKeisha” as a doctor in a math word problem, and that they 
understand the role of African American girls like Linda Brown and Claudette Colvin in shaping the 
nation’s discourses on desegregation and equity in education. 

A culturally responsive pedagogy isn’t only about “naming” or locating an instructive experience 
in a racially identifiable context. It’s also about consistently using teaching methods that uplift the oral 
and presentational traditions dominant in African Diasporic cultures, such as storytelling and the arts. 


Guidance on College and Career Pathways 


Girls at risk of school pushout are often struggling to overcome poverty and exploitation that ren- 
der them vulnerable to participation in underground economies. I’ve found that black girls who 

have faced school pushout and criminalization understand the value of a good education in securing 
high-quality employment and life outcomes. Our challenge is to meet them where they are along the 
continuum of job and career preparation. Let's nurture these girls’ hope by 


* — Engaging them actively in leading and learning in schools. 

* Providing information about internships, financial aid, and programs for students who are 
among the first in their families to attend college. 

* Bringing in speakers who show them a variety of career and college options. This helps girls 
connect what they're learning in the classroom with skills required for the workplace. 


Leading with Love 
Ulumately, the extent to which we engage young people in coconstructing safe learning environments 
will determine the success of efforts to reduce criminalization and school pushout. As we establish 
such environments through empathy, equity, and dialogue, we can use classroom management strate- 
gies that don’t result in exclusion or signal to a student that she is disposable and unwanted in school. 
When we push black girls away from school, we increase the likelihood that they will experience 
harm, In the vast majority of school districts, educators’ fear of violence from students who show 
disruptive behaviors is greater than the actual violence, if any, students demonstrate. To develop a ped- 
agogy through which our girls learn more than just how to behave in the presence of adults, we must 
Jead—and teach—with love. 


® Two valuable resources for culturally responsive teaching are Zaretta Hammond's Culturally Responsive Teaching 
and the Brain: Promoting Authentic Engagement and Rigor Among Culturally and Linguistically Diverse Students 
(Corwin, 2014) and Christopher Emdin’s For White Folks Who Teach in the Hood...and the Rest of Y'all Too: Reality 
Pedagogy and Urban Education (Beacon Press, 2016). 
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| Writing in Public: Position Paper 


Marina Seamans 


Throughout the semester, you have learned how to listen empathetically, ask open-ended questions, 
avoid binary thinking, and much more. Now you will be asked, what does it mean to argue? What 
does it mean to argue compassionately? 

You see argumentation in everyday life. The art of argument, of taking a position on an issue, 
requires that you define, evaluate, consider causes and consequences, and propose solutions, often with 
the goal of creating a call for action with the aim of positive change. Oftentimes, however, the argu- 
ments you encounter are not ethical or compassionate. For example, how often have you heard two 
people in an argument who simply yell over one another? Or, they instantly dismiss what the other 
person says with no consideration for the potentially valid points made? Would you agree with an 
argument if the person simply conveyed information with no scholarly backing, no acknowledgement 
of an opinion other than their own, or no clear call for action besides simply arguing for argument’s 
sake? When you argue ethically, you should take on the responsibility of informing others about the 
topic through using reputable sources to back your claims, listening to opposing opinions and ac- 
knowledging their exigence, and presenting full arguments. Ethical argument relies on using skills of 
empathetic listening and open-mindedness. When you participate in conversations happening in the 
academy and in your communities, whether they are our social or academic communities, you want to 
do so effectively and ethically. 

There are many everyday examples of compassionate arguments that you can aspire toward when 
you craft your positions within the issues you deem important. Consider the Black Lives Matter 
movement. The leaders of this movement often demonstrate compassionate arguments. In perusing the 
“About” page of the Black Lives Matter website, readers learn that the movement aims “to build local 
power and to intervene in violence inflicted on Black communities by the state and vigilantes.” The 
impetus for this movement, the 2014 death of Michael Brown in Ferguson, Missouri, was also the im- 
petus for counterprotest movements such as the Blue Lives Matter movement and the All Lives Matter 
movement. In response to these movements, one of the Black Lives Matter movement's co-founders, 
Alicia Garza, said this: 


[When Black people cry out in defense of our lives, which are uniquely, systematically, and 
savagely targeted by the state, we are asking you, our family, to stand with us in affirming 
Black lives. Not just all lives. Black lives. Please do not change the conversation by talking 
about how your life matters, too, It does, but we need less watered down unity and a 
more active solidarities with us, Black people, unwaveringly, in defense of our humanity. 
(para 21-22) 


Rather than vehemently disregard or disagree with the opposing arguments offered by Blue Lives 
or All Lives movement members, Garza listens empathetically and recognizes the exigence of their 
claims while still making a compassionate, ethical argument for her cause. 


“Writing in Public: Position Paper,” by Marina Seamans | 
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Another example of a compassionate argument can be found in Dr. Monique W. Morris’ work, 
which began as a call for action advocating on behalf of Black girls, women, and families within. 
secondary education. In Chapter 54, Writing in Public: Remediation, you'll read about the ways Morris’ 
work was remediated into multiple mediums to reach more audiences and advocate for change. In this 
section of the textbook, you can find Dr. Morris’ essay “Protecting Black Girls”—an essay in which 
Morris not only employs rhetorical strategies such as narration and proposal arguments, but she also 
argues compassionately. When setting out the prejudice Black women students encounter in school, 
she writes, “I also believe that we all live with unconscious biases that inform how we read students’ 
behaviors or interpret their language, mannerisms, and even speech volume—whether these biases 
align with our professed beliefs or not” (51). In this way, Morris cmpathizes with her audience and ex- 
plains that there is not simply one group to blame for unconscious biases, but that all people fall victim 
to this issue. However, once we are attuned to these biases, we must change our behaviors. 

Ultimately, the goal as a writer should be to engage in compassionate arguments, whether you are 
doing so with friends, family, classmates, community members, or even people you may encounter on 
the internet. The skills you have gained thus far and those you will gain as you learn to argue com- 
passionately will enable you to add to existing conversations and participate in making change for the 
public. 


DISCUSSION QUESTIONS 


1. Whatis an example of a compassionate argument that you've heard in public discourse? In 
what ways can you translate the characteristics from your example into the argument you 
will be making for your current assignment? 

2. In what ways do rhetorical strategies such as tone or language use affect compassionate 
argumentation? 
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Re-imagining Your Scholarship: 
What is Remediation? 


Catherine Bayly 


Remediation Is Sustained Intellectual Generosity 


‘To remediate is to return to a previously settled issue with new critical thoughts, insights, and solutions 
in mind. But remediation doesn't mean erasing our earlier research and ideas—rather, we reshape our 
philosophical and argumentative stakes for new rhetorical situations. And we imagine audiences beyond our 
current reach who might benefit from our research and thinking. Remediation means shifting data 
flow, adjusting rhetorical priorities, rethinking field jargon, imagining new genres, developing new 
visual schemes, and meticulously curating pops of color and text. 

Through remediating texts for new, often public, readerships, we continue to cultivate and shape 
our ideas and give our intellectual brainchildren new lives. But why not leave well enough alone? Why do 
scholars and public intellectuals return to their research time and again? Where do we see remediation happening in 
the world? And how do we even start? 


Remediation Starts with Rigorous Research 


Consider the vast annals of scholarly research on mental illness in young adults. The American 
Psychological Association (APA), American Academy of Pediatrics (AAP), National Alliance on Mental 
Ilmess (NAMI), and dozens of other credentialed organizations spend countless hours researching this 
topic. Thousands of studies span the stases; they aim to understand these unique conditions and their 
causes and scopes, and they seck and sift through near-infinite potential solutions. These studies are 
often longitudinal, meaning they follow participants over many years. And credible studies go through 
rounds of rigorous peer review. Finally, as our knowledge of mental illness shifts and evolves, new 
studies crop up all the time. Inside this loop of scholarly production and absent the clear direction of 
public outreach, the data can feel infinite and the conclusions elusive. 
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Thinking about your experience as an undergraduate at UMD and your enrollment in English 
101, you've likely encountered research like what's above—copious scholarship written by and for 
experts. You've selected, read, analyzed, and synthesized this scholarship. Without a doubt, this kind of 
research is essential to developing a deep and textured understanding of adolescent mental illness, or any 
other scholarly subject you've engaged. The once-terrifyingly complex articles, key words, and quanti- 
tative and qualitative research you've found may now feel as fam as your favorite pair of jeans. Much 
like career academics who study adolescent mental illness, your critical reading and writing so far have 
proffered you an expert status and intellectual capital you can leverage for the greater good. 

This kind of scholarly research represents entire careers—or semesters—of digging into problems 
in hopes of finding solutions. But where do all these findings go? How can this data translate into something 
public-facing? In the case of adolescent mental illness, how is exigent research remediated for practitioners, patients, 
and families who need it? And what direct benefit might target audiences gain if met with genres and styles that 
feel familiar, digestible, and actionable? 


Remediation Is about Looking Outward 


When attempting remediation of scholarship, you must first consider your purpose. This often means 
contemplating exigent needs and frameworks within “real world” communities beyond academia. 
Who could benefit from seeing your research? What does the community have to gain by seeing your 
work through a new, perhaps less formal lens? What rhetorical situations allow the target community 
optimal access to your ideas? 

Let’s return to our example about adolescent mental health. Research psychologists have shown 
that early familial and social intervention reduces mental health stigma and improves patient outcomes. 
This finding is supported by ample credible research and documented in premier medical journals. But 
public access to this kind of scholarship is often limited by inscrutable field jargon; journal paywalls; 
and, frankly, by busy home and professional lives. Not all teens in crisis (or their support networks) 
have the access or ability to peruse the tomes of scholarship that tackle mental health, no matter how 
high the stakes. But, if research shows that early, consistent communal intervention should be adopted 
as a part of treatment, teens and families are the ideal audience for this kind of research. They need it, 
So, while these rhetorical translations may be tough to imagine, recasting this research and reaching 
at-risk teens and their support systems is a noble and worthwhile remediation goal. 
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So what is a well meaning scholar to do? Is it possible to transform all this scholarly data into something 
at-risk teens might readily encounter? What do teens and their families read and view the most? Where does this 
information gathering happen? How can you transform scholarship designed for and by experts into something 
palatable to a totally different target audience? 


Remediation Requires Imagination 


This is the fun part. Once you've selected a target audience, the next step is to consider what, where, 
and how that audience is reading. The possibilities feel endless: websites, think pieces, infographics, social 
media campaigns, op-eds, letters to the editor, speeches, public service announcements, advocacy ads, 
podcasts. The list goes on. Not only must you decide which of these genres your audience is most likely 
to encounter, you'll want to think about which genres are best suited to your message and skill set. 

Where does your audience read and gather information? And what genre(s) would best suit your rhetorical 
purpose(s)? You can generalize some about this—for example, Gen Xers tend to rely on podcasts and. 
think pieces, while younger generations get much of their information from social media. And, beyond 
the tendencies of audience demographics, you'll need to weigh the efficacy of various rhetorical situa~ 
tions. For example, if you're trying to mobilize large politically-active audiences, a PSA or speech may 
be ideal. Or, if you're pushing for legislative change, a more formal, deliberate letter to your represen- 
tative may be the most appropriate mode of communicating your ideas. 

This kind of thinking about how and where target audiences gather information is essential to 
selecting an appropriate genre. The following example is an Instagram campaign designed to collect 
daily affirming messages, advocate mental health awareness, and provide Instagram users with a social 
support network. As a social media platform populated mainly by millenials and younger readers, 
Instagram may be a vital space for this stigma-reducing community support campaign. This #mental- 
healthawareness campaign is, in fact, a perfect remediation captured in the wild—the literature shows 
that community support complements formal treatment in producing the best patient outcomes, and 
this Instagram hashtag offers the social scaffolding at-risk adolescents so desperately need. 
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What are the specific conventions of the genres your audience reads? What stylistic touchstones would resonate 
with your audience? Questions like these will help you delve into the nitty-gritty of remediating your 
message. You'll want to consider balancing text with other visual affordances—Instagram, for example, 
prioritizes images over print text. Twitter's focus is on easily reshareable wordbytes. Infographics and 
posters will use visual imagery to hook a reader and guide data flow. On the other hand some more 
traditional print genres, like letters to the editor or think pieces, may include some imagery but rely 
almost exclusively on written arguments. 

In addition to balancing texts with visuals, you'll want to consider the style, aesthetics, and affor- 
dances your audience may find most compelling. Are your audience and subject matter best suited 
to formal sentence structures and higher level diction? Or would a more conversational tone hit the 
mark? Does your project beg for clean modern lines or a more robust set of illustrative visuals? And do 
hashtags and hyperlinks beat footnotes and MLA citations? These rhetorical decisions are exciting— 
and crucial to an intellectually dynamic and audience-attenuated remediation. 

Finally—what are you able to accomplish? Given your skillset and time constraints, what genres and rhe- 
torical moves are most feasible? This is not a low stakes question—in fact, perhaps it should be front and 
center in planning your remediation, Consider your experience working with editing software or 
social media platforms before jumping into a digital remediation. Of course, it may be worth learning 
a new technology, but there is something to be said for capitalizing on your existing expertise when 
planning this serious intellectual labor. 


Remediation is a way of life 

Consider the wide world of activism and advocacy beyond academia. Not every scholar will bridge 
that divide, but remediation provides opportunities to shift your approach and impact diverse com- 
munities in truly transformative ways. In Chapter 54, Writing in Public: Remediation, you'll learn about 


some of the multimodal remediations of Dr. Monique Morris, whose academic position you can read 
in Chapter 42, Protecting Black Girls. As you read, you will observe the passion and personal commit- 
ment that drive Morris’ scholarship and strong public presence. And, from there, you'll witness the 
ripple of effects of Morris’ creative and existential drive to empower her community. From aesthetic 
choices and moves with diction, to dramatic shifts of rhetorical situation and genre, Morris’ sustained 
intellectual generosity and energy provide a perfect example of scholarly remediation in ac 
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Using Genres to Inform, Narrate, or 
Persuade 


Whether you're writing an academic genre, a workplace genre, or a genre for public audiences, you 
often need to decide how to make your points. Authors often make their points by giving informa- 
tion, telling stories, and/or persuading. 


Informing 


Purpose: Why share information? 
Audience: How do we inform others? 
Rhetorical appeals: How do we use them to inform? 


Telling Stories 


Purpose: Why tell stories? 
Audience: How do we connect through stories? 
Rhetorical appeals: How do we use them to tell stories? 


Persuading 


Purpose: Why write to persuade? 
Audience: How do we persuade others? 
Rhetorical appeals: How do we use them to persuade? 


Giving Information 


Information is everywhere, all the time: online, on your phone, in email, on social networking sites, 
on TV, and on radio. It’s on billboards, road signs, and menus. But not all information is equal: some is 
reliable; some is not. How do we make sense of it all? The trick is to (1) figure out which sources of 
information are the best, and (2) analyze, use, and share that information according to your needs as a 
reader or writer. 

In daily life, you draw on a variety of sources for information. 


* You want to plant tomatoes on your back porch, so you consult a reference book or online 
guide by the American Horticultural Society on varieties that grow best in your region. 
You want to avoid the flu, so you read the U.S. Department of Health and Human Services’ 
latest recommendations online or stop in at your pharmacy for information about the flu 
vaccine. 
You need to create a presentation using software you don’t know how to use, so you refer to 
a Microsoft PowerPoint tutorial or ask an experienced colleague for a quick lesson. 


Chapter 45,“Composing in College & Beyond,” from Bedford Book of Gentes, Second Edition, by Amy Braziller and Elizabeth 
Kleinfeld, pp. 83-88 (Chapter 5). Copyright © 2018 by Bedford/St. Martin's. 
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* ‘There’ something wrong with your car and you don’t know what the flashing light on your 
dashboard means, so you flip through your owner’s manual, search YouTube for tutorials, or 
call a knowledgeable mechanic. 


In each of these cases, you've found convenient but also authoritative sources. 


* Authoritative sources of information. Here’s another scenario. Let's say you want to prepare for a 
disaster. You do a quick search on YouTube and turn up a video by a guy in a gas mask who 
lives in a desert bunker. His instructions seem to have some merit but oyerall are rambling 
and confusing. Though the video may be riveting, it is a poor source of information be- 
cause the author lacks credibility (or ethos) and logic (logos). A better, if less colorful, source 
would be a government organization such as Homeland Security, FEMA (Federal Emergency 
Management Agency), or the American Red Cross. These are considered excellent sources 
because the organizations are long established and made up of experts. The material they 
publish is researched, written, and reviewed by authorities in the field of emergency prepara- 
tion; approved by the government; and tested out in actual emergencies. 

Author bias, No author is purely objective. Personal viewpoints, inclinations, and prejudices 
can creep into any communication, whether it’s a recipe or a government document, Bias can 
show up in the language that writers use. Bias can also be apparent in the writer's tone. For 
example, imagine that an article appears in your local newspaper about a family lost during a 
snowmobiling trip. You might expect the reporter to simply present the facts. However, after 
reading closely, you see the reporter's opinion has subtly found its way onto the page: The 
family’s lack of preparation influenced the writer and affected his or her tone and the use or 
omission of details. On the other hand, imagine that the reporter thinks the family did the 
best they could have—they were as prepared as possible, but no one could have survived that 
avalanche, In that case, the writer would use a more sympathetic tone. 


Presenting information is not a neutral activity. All writing has a persuasive quality, and informative 
writing is no exception. Keep this in mind as you read and compose. 


Purpose: Why Share Information? 


When we write with a primary purpose to inform, we share facts and details with our readers. One 
type of informative writing is instructions. If you've ever purchased a piece of furniture that required 
assembly, you've probably worked with a set of instructions. The instructions were likely designed by 
an engineer or technical writer with two goals: (1) to help you put together parts of an object, and (2) 
to persuade and assure you, through simple images and language, that the task will be easy. 

Another example of informative writing is a brochure. You've probably seen these at your doctor's 
or dentist's office—brochures about how to control asthma or whiten your teeth. Consider the teeth 
whitening brochure: [t may provide facts about various methods; however, it might also offer reasons 
for whitening, pricing information, and a photo of an attractive model with sparkling-white teeth. Is 
the material in the brochure presented only to inform, or is there another motive at work? Could the 
brochure creators also be trying to convince you to whiten your teeth? 

When you read informative pieces, notice what else is going on. An author of a scientific report, 
for example, may present facts, but as a way to influence you to share an opinion or take an action. 
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Rhetorical appeals: How do we use them to inform? 


When we write to inform, how do we get our audiences invested? Whether you're composing a re~ 
search paper, fact sheet, or flowchart, you will use rhetorical appeals: ethos, logos, and pathos. 


+  Fthos—how you, as an author, are perceived by your audience—is extremely important when 
informing. That’s why it’s essential to draw on reliable sources of information in your research 
and to conyey that knowledge with authority and as neutrally as possible. If your audience 
thinks you are unreliable, or that you have some unstated motive, you will not have estab- 
lished your ethos. 

* — Logos—or your use of logic as an author—is also significant. “How to” or instructional 
genres, such as recipes, make heavy use of logos. When cooks create recipes, they direct the 
reader in what to do, in a specific order. Chopping ingredients, mixing them, and cooking 
them must be presented to readers as logical steps. 

+ Pathos—your appeal to your readers’ emotions—is generally not a priority when you're writ- 
ing to inform. On the other hand, if you want to inform but also persuade your readers, you 
can appeal to their emotions by using humor, for example. Generally humor is appropriate 
for less formal informational genres, but you also have to consider your specific purposes and 
audiences. 


Telling Stories 


Constructing narratives is a universal impulse; stories help us make sense of our lives and connect with 
others. Regardless of the specific genres our stories take—and whether they're fact or fiction, come- 
dies or tragedies, or something in between—they generally include real people or made-up characters, 
a setting, a conflict, and action. 

In your composition course, you may be asked to write a literacy narrative: a story about how you 
learned to read and write. But there are other, less formal ways to share stories. For example, even a 
single page from a photo album or scrapbook suggests part of the story of someone’ life. 

An obituary is another narrative genre that tells a story. Writers of obituaries—sometimes the 
deceased himself or herself (some people write them well in advance), sometimes a friend or family 
member—tell the story of the deceased through key biographical details. A related genre, the culogy, is 
a speech delivered at the funeral or memorial, usually written by friends or family members. Through 
eulogies, writers share stories about the deceased's life, character, and accomplishments. Even an epi- 
taph, the inscription on a gravestone, can tell a story about a life. 


Purpose: Why Tell Stories? 


As we worked on this book, we always began our sessions with an exchange of stories about what 
happened during the course of the day. Our students do this before class, talking about what happened 
in other classes or at their jobs. Stories help us reconnect with others. 

Stories also help us chronicle events. A story can be true, such as a factual news report or an 
autobiography, or it can be made up, such as a short story, novel, or other work of fiction. Some stories 
change history, such as the Narrative of the Life of Frederick Douglass, an American Slave, Written by Himself. 
Douglass's autobiography, which he published in 1845 while living in the North as an escaped slave, 
helped spark the abolitionist movement in the United States. 

Stories also entertain and instruct us. For example, while most well-known fairy tales make for 
interesting reading, they were actually created to teach children some kind of lesson. Stories can also 
serve to persuade others. For example, in a job interview, you might tell relevant stories about your 
previous experience that show you're qualified for the position you're discussing. 
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Audience: How Do We Connect through Stories? 


We write stories in order to explore our experiences and share them with others. For a story to res- 
onate, readers must be able to connect with it personally. As writers, we strive for ways to make that 
happen. For example, in his memoir, Dreams from My Father, Barack Obama shares his experiences. 
growing up as a black American and the struggles he faced as he traced his origins, something many 
readers can relate to. He tells his story through a series of anecdotes that read like a conversation, 
beginning with how he heard of his father’s death. By beginning with such a universal situation and 
using an informal tone, Obama gets readers invested in his story. 


Rhetorical Appeals: How Do We Use Them to Tell Stories? 


Whether your favorite narrative genre is the Facebook status line or the memoir, you'll be most effec- 
tive if you tap into the rhetorical appeals: ethos, logos, and pathos. 


*  Ethos—how you, as an author or composer, are perceived by your audience—is crucial when 
you tell a story. For example, if you write an autobiography, deliver a culogy, or share an oral 
history, your readers and listeners assume that what you are telling them is true, that the sto- 
ries have actually taken place. If you create a photo essay, your viewers assume that you have 
accurately depicted real events. If you create a work of fiction, your ethos as an author is also 
important. Readers want to trust that you're going to tell them an interesting, worthwhile 
story, perhaps with a solid, interesting plot and relatable characters they can care about. 

*  Logos—the logic you use as an author or composer—is also significant when you tell a story. 
For example, a short story, even if it is not told chronologically, usually follows a pattern in 
which the plot and characters unfold in a logical manner to the reader. 

* — Pathos—your appeal to readers’ emotions—can go a long way in connecting readers with 
your story. For example, when you write a memoir, you identify a moment in your life that 
has emotional significance and convey it in a way that gets readers to identify emotionally 
with that experience. 


Persuading 

Open your Web browser, page through any magazine, scroll through Facebook, or take a walk to the 
coffee shop, and you will be barraged by texts and media created to persuade you—to think some- 
thing, do something, like something, or buy something. 

Online, advertisers individualize their messages to you. For example, when you log on to Amazon. 
com, you are greeted with a list of recommendations based on your previous purchases. On Facebook, 
the ads on your page are generated according to your likes and dislikes, as well as other information 
you provide in your profile and posts. 

While advertising is probably the most pervasive attempt at influence, there are many other kinds 
of texts that we create at school, in the workplace, or for public audiences to convince others to see 
things our way. In fact, you could argue that almost every communication—a text message to a friend 
about what movie to see, a posting of a cute kitten or puppy, a dating profile, an editorial on Fox 
News, a joke made on The Simpsons about Fox News editorials, or even a chapter in a textbook—has 
persuasive elements built into it. 


Purpose: Why Write to Persuade? 


When we write to persuade, we do so because we want to convince our readers to do something— 
usually to agree with us about a topic, issue, or idea or to take a specific action. As a student, when 
you write a paper in which you take a stance on an issue or you give a speech in which you ask your 
audience to do something, you are writing to persuade. As a professional, when you apply for a job, 
you craft a resume and cover letter and make a convincing case for yourself during your interview to 
persuade the person hiring that you are the best candidate. A persuasive text can also be as simple as a 
six-word slogan. 
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Audience: How Do We Persuade Others? 


As citizens of a democracy, we may read persuasive texts such as editorials to help us figure out our 
own positions on specific issues. As a writer, anytime you want to persuade your audience, you need 
to lay out your ideas, anticipate possible objections, and support your argument with relevant infor- 
mation. As with informing (see p. 384 of this chapter), accuracy is important when persuading others. 
Backing up your ideas and claims with correct information, gathered from reliable sources, will make 
your argument stronger. 


Rhetorical Appeals: How Do We Use Them to Persuade? 


Whether you want to convince others to agree with you on an important issue, to date you, to vote 
for your candidate, or to buy your product, you will be most persuasive if you relate to your audience 
through the rhetorical appeals—ethos, logos, and pathos. 


Ethos—the authority and trustworthiness that you establish as a writer, composer, or 
speaker—is crucial when you want to persuade others. If your boss asks you to review several 
possible locations for an important fund-raising event and recommend one, you will want 

to establish yourself as dedicated to getting a high-quality venue for a reasonable price. To 
do this, you'll need to demonstrate that you've taken the assignment seriously, studied the 
options objectively, and weighed your company’s needs and priorities carefilly. 

Logos—the logical chain of reasoning that you provide for readers—is extremely important 
when you are making any kind of argument. Imagine you are taking a car for a test drive to 
decide whether you will buy it. You might mention to the salesperson that you are interested 
in a car that won't be too bad for the environment. The salesperson might then present you 
with some facts about the mileage the car gets, the measures the manufacturer has taken at 
the factory to protect the environment, and the paper-free policy the dealership has initiated 
by conducting as much business as possible electronically. By talking about these factors, the 
salesperson is creating a chain of reasoning that—she hopes—will lead you to conclude that 
the car you are driving is an environmentally responsible choice. 

Pathos—the appeal that you use when you want to evoke your readers’ emotions—comes 

in handy when you are trying to persuade someone to do something. An appeal to pathos 
connects you with your audience, and vice versa. For example, when a salesperson asks you 
about yourself and then tells you a bit about himself and you find some commonalities, that 
salesperson is appealing to your pathos. When he later tells you that he loves the stereo you 
are looking at, you're more likely to buy it because you've already identified with him. 
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CHECKLIST | COMPOSING IN C EGE & BEYOND 


‘As you compose, keep the following questions in mind. 


Rhetorical Situation & Choices 


i 


Purpose. What is the purpose of this piece of writing? Is it to demonstrate what I’ve 
learned? To respond to a need that someone has? To argue for a position on a controversial 
issue? Or something else? 


Audience. Who am I composing for? What is their purpose in reading? Does my audience 
go beyond the classroom? If I'm composing in the workplace, is my audience internal or 
external? Do I need to consider a secondary audience or audiences that I may not have in- 
tended (for example, if your tweet is retweeted)? 


Rhetorical appeals. Considering who my audience is, what will | need to do to establish 
my credibility? To what degree will following established conventions help my credibility? If 
my purpose is to effect change, how can | use pathos to engage my audience? If I’m trying 
to persuade my audience to take action or make a particular decision, how can I use logos to 
emphasize the logic of my position? 

Modes & media, What limitations does my rhetorical situation impose, such as assignment 
specifications or workplace expectations? Will my audience want something digital or a hard 
copy? What medium will my primary audience respond to best? 


Genre Conventions 


a 


Elements of the genre. Am I using the conventions of the genre appropriately? Do | need 
to look at more examples of the genre? Am I taking the assignment or audience expectations 
into account? 


Style. Have I used a tone that is appropriate for genre and will achieve my purpose with 
my audience? What point of view (Ist person, 2nd person, 3rd person) will help me achieve 
my purpose? Have J chosen my words carefully? Have I received any additional instructions 
about style that T need to take into account? 

Design. How have I used design elements to direct my audience's attention? Have I designed 
my piece according to the design conventions of the genre? For example, if I’m creating a 
protest poster, can it be read quickly from a distance? 

Sources. Are the experiences and evidence that I draw on appropriate for my genre? Have I 
cited them according to the genre’s conventions? Is there additional experience or evidence 
that I need to incorporate to achieve my purpose? Are the sources I’ve used appropriate for 
an academic, workplace, or public setting? 
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Imagining an Audience 
Sylvan Barnet, Hugo Bedau, and John O'Hara 


Raising the stakes of your thesis will require you to imagine the audience you're addressing. The ques- 
tions that you ask yourself in generating thoughts on a topic will primarily relate to the topic, but 
additional questions that consider the audience are always relevant: 


+ Who are my readers? 

* What do they believe? 

+ What common ground do we share? 

* What do I want my readers to believe? 
* What do they need to know? 

* Why should they care? 


Let's think about these questions. The literal answer to the first probably is “my teacher,” but 
(unless you receive instructions to the contrary) you should not write specifically for your teacher. 
Instead, you should write for an audience that is, generally speaking, like your classmates. In short, your 
imagined audience is literate, intelligent, and moderately well informed, but its members don’t know 
everything that you know, and they don’t know your response to the problem being addressed. Your 
audience needs more information along those lines to make an intelligent decision about the issue. 


Writing Tip 
If you wish to persuade, finding premises that you share with your audience 
can help establish common ground, a function of ethos. 


For example, in writing about how children’s toys shape the minds of young boys and girls 
differently, it may not be enough to simply say, “Toys are part of the gender socialization process.” 
(“Sure they are,” the audience might already agree.) However, if you raise the stakes based on who 
your intended audience is and the audience's level of intelligence, you have an opportunity to direct a 
more complex argument that results from this observation: You frame the questions, lay out the issues, 
identify the problems, and note the complications that arise because of your basic thesis.You could 
point out that toys have a significant impact on the interests, identities, skills, and capabilities that chil- 
dren develop and carry into adulthood. Because toys are so significant, is it important to ask questions 
about whether they perpetuate gender-based stereotypes? Do toys help perpetuate social inequalities 
between the sexes? Most children think toys are “just fun,” but they may be teaching kids to conform 
unthinkingly to the social expectations of their sex. to accept designated sex-based social roles, and 
to cultivate talents differently based on sex. What we want you to see is that asking broader questions 
about the implications of your argument extends it further and gives it social importance to make it 
relevant to your audience. 


Chapter 44,“Developing an Argument of Your Own,” from Current Issues and Enduring Questions, Twelfth Edition, by Sylvan 
Barnet, Hugo Bedau, and John O'Hara, pp. 216-220 (Chapter 6). Copyright © 2020 by Bedford/St. Martin’, 
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‘Whar audiences should be concerned with your topic? Maybe you're addressing the general 
public who buys toys for children at least some of the time. Maybe you're addressing parents who are 
raising young children. Maybe you're addressing consumer advocates, encouraging them to pressure 
toy manufacturers and retailers to produce more gender-neutral offerings. The point is that your essay 
should contain (and sustain) an assessment of the impact of your high-stakes thesis, and it should set 
out a clear course of action for a particular audience. 

That said, if you know your audience well, you can argue for different courses of action that 
are most likely to be persuasive. You may not be very convincing if you argue to parents in general 
that they should avoid all Disney-themed toys. Perhaps you should argue simply that parents should 
be conscious of the gender messages that toys convey, offer their kids diverse toys, and talk to their 
children while playing with them about alternatives to the stereotypical messages that the toys convey. 
However, if you're writing for a magazine called Radical Parenting and your essay is titled “Buying Toys 
the Gender-Neutral Way,” your audience and its expectations—therefore, your thesis and argument— 
may look far different. The bottom line is not just to know your audience but to define it. 

The essays in this book are ftom many different sources with many different audiences. An essay 
from the New York Times addresses educated general readers; an essay from Ms, magazine targets readers 
sympathetic to feminism. An essay from Commonweal, a Roman Catholic publication for nonspecialists, 
is likely to differ in point of view or tone from one in Time, even though both articles may advance 
approximately the same position. The Commonweal article may, for example, effectively cite church 
fathers and distinguished Roman Catholic writers as authorities, whereas the Time article would 
probably cite few or none of these figures because a non-Catholic audience might be unfamiliar with 
them or, even if familiar, might be unimpressed by their views. 

The tone as well as the gist of the argument is in some degree shaped by the audience. For in- 
stance, popular journals, such as National Review and Ms. magazine, are more likely to use ridicule than 
are journals chiefly addressed to, say, an academic audience. 

Instructors sometimes tell students to imagine their audience as their classmates. What they prob- 
ably mean is that your argument should be addressed to people invested in the world of ideas, not just 
your literal classmates. Again, ask yourself the following questions: 


+ “What do my readers need to know?" 
+ “What do I want them to believe?” 


EXERCISE: IMAGINING YOUR AUDIENCE 


Consider one of the four topics below and write your responses to each question for your 
chosen topic. 


Animal intelligence Free college tuition Screen time Minimum wage 


Who are my readers? 

What do they believe? 

What common ground do we share? 
What do | want my readers to believe? 
What do they need to know? 

Why should they care? 


eh oS he ost 
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Addressing Opposition and Establishing Common Ground 


Presumably, your imagined audience does not share all your views. But why? By putting yourself into 

your readers’ shoes—and your essay will almost surely summarize the views that you're going to speak 
against—and by thinking about what your audience knows or thinks it knows, you will also generate 

ideas. Ask yourself: 


* Why does your audience not share your views? What views do they hold? 
* How can these readers hold a position that to you seems unreasonable? 


You may also spend time online reviewing websites dedicated to your topic to discover facts and 
assess common views and opinions. 

Let's assume that you believe the minimum wage should be raised, but you know that some peo- 
ple hold a different view. Why do they hold it? Try to state their view in a way that would be satisfactory 
to them. Having done so, you may perceive that your conclusions and theirs differ because they're 
based on different premises—perhaps different ideas about how the economy works—or different 
definitions, concepts, or assumptions about fairness or employment. Examine the opposition’s premises 
carefully and explain, first to yourself (and ultimately to your readers) why you see things differently. 

Perhaps some facts are in dispute, such as whether or not an oil pipeline poses a serious threat 
to the local ecology. The thing to do, then, is to check the facts. If you search online on a reputable 
website or in a database and find that environmental harms have not been common in cases of other 
pipelines, yet you are still against one in your own area, you can’t premise your argument on the harm 
the pipeline is likely to cause, You'll have to develop an argument that takes account of the facts and 
interprets them reasonably. 

Among the relevant facts there surely are some that your audience or your opponent will not 
dispute. The same is true of the values relevant to the discussion; both sides very likely believe in some 
of the same values. These areas of shared agreement are crucial to effective persuasion in argument. 

There are two good reasons for identifying and isolating the areas of agreement: 


+ There is no point in disputing facts or values on which you and your readers already agree. 
* — It usually helps establish goodwill between yourself and your opponent when you can point 
to shared beliefs, assumptions, facts, and values. 


Recall that in composing college papers it’s usually best to write for a general audience, an au- 
dience rather like your classmates but without the specific knowledge that they all share as students 
enrolled in one course. If the topic is raising the minimum wage, the audience presumably consists of 
supporters and nonsupporters, as well as people who hold no opinion at all (yet, perhaps, until they 
read your ideas). Thinking “What do readers need to know?” may prompt you to give statistics about 
the rising cost of living and the number of people who make just the minimum wage. Or if you're 
arguing against raising the minimum wage, it may prompt you to cite studies showing how doing so 
increases the cost of goods and the rate of unemployment. [f you are writing for a general audience, 
asking “What does the audience believe?” is important because many people will not be familiar with 
the basic facts about the minimum wage and the implications of raising it.You will likely be painting 
with broad strokes, arguing from the widest possible perspectives. But if the audience is specialized, 
such as a group of economists, a union group, or a sector of small business owners who fear that rate 
hikes will interfere with their business, an effective essay will have to address their special beliefs. 
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A protest for a higher minimum wage. 


In addressing the beliefs of your likely opponents, you must try to establish some common 
ground. If you advocate for the minimum wage hike, you should recognize the possibility that this 
represents a threat to some proprietors of small businesses. But perhaps you can argue that increases 
in the minimum wage typically result in more spending at small businesses, which would be good 
for small business owners in the long run. This is how your thoughts in imagining an audience can 
prompt you to think of other kinds of evidence—perhaps testimony or statistics on this issue, for 


example. 7 
A CHECKLIST FOR IMAGINING AN AUDIENCE bs 


audience? 


1 Have | identified my readers as a general or more spec 
© Do L understand how much my readers need to be told based on what I believe they already 


know? 


O Have I provided necessary background (including definitions of special terms) if the imag- 
ined readers probably are not especially familiar with the topic? 


O Amable to identify whether or not my readers are likely to be neutral, sympathetic, or 
hostile to my views? 
1 For neutral audience members, have | offered good reasons to persuade them? 


(1 If they're sympathetic, have | done more than merely reaffirm their present belief? That 
is, have I perhaps enriched their views or encouraged them to act? 


0 If they're hostile, will they nevertheless feel respected and informed by my position? = 
Have I taken account of their positions and recognized their strengths but also called 
attention to their limitations? Have | offered a position that might persuade them to 
modify their position? 
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Responding to One Event: Two 
Rhetorical Situations, Two Genres 


A Case Study 
Amy Braziller and Elizabeth Kleinfeld 


Arch Collapse at a National Park 


In this case study, two writers report on a single event. One writes a press release, the other a blog post. 


The event 


In August 2008, a rock formation in Utah’s famous Arches National Park collapsed, 


The writers 


Paul Henderson, a ranger at the park who also wrote press releases, and Shaan Hurley, a 
blogger and fan of the park who had hiked and photographed it. 


The Compositions 


Press Release: “Wall Arch Collapses” (Henderson); 
Blog Post: “The Wall Arch Collapses in Arches National Park” (Hurley). 


As you'll see, Henderson and Hurley provide much of the same information about the arch collapse, 
but they write in different genres and with different purposes and audiences in mind. The notes in the 
margins of each piece explain their rhetorical situations and how they work within the conventions of 
the press release and the blog post. 


Chapter 47,“Guided Readings: Rhetorical Situations & Genres Together,” from Bedford Book of Genres, Second Edition, by Amy 
Bruziller and Elizabeth Kleinfeld, pp. 35-39 (Chapter 3). Copyright © 2018 by Bedford/St. Martin’. 
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(ejisip aap ay-Ve)iles) Press Release 


At the time of the collapse, Paul Henderson was chief of Interpretation and Visitor Services for Arches 
National Park, which is managed by the National Park Service, part of the U.S. Department of the 
Interior, When the arch collapsed, Henderson was interviewed by news outlets, including MSNBC, 
which also quoted from the press release below. 


Wall Arch Collapses 
PAUL HENDERSON 


National Park Service 


a tri 


Arches | \"" 


Wall Arch Collapses 


Date: August 8, 2008 Sunseribe & | what is BSS 
Contact: Paul Henderson, 435-719-2140 


Wall Arch, located along the popular Devils Garden Trail at Arches 

National Park collapsed sometime during the night of August 4, 2008 

Rock has continued to fall from the arms of the remaining portion ot 

the arcty necessitating the closure of the Devils Garden Trail just 

beyond Landscape Arch ~ 


On August 7, 2008, representatives trom both the Navonal Park 
Service Geologic Resources DMsion and the Utah Geological Survey 
visited the site and noted obvious stress fractures in the remaining 
formation. Rock debris has completely blocked this section of the trail 
The closure will remain in effect until visitor safety issues can be 
resolved 


First reported and named by Lewis T Mckinney in 1948, Wall Arch was 
a free standing arch in the Siickrock member of the Entraca 
sandstone The opening beneath the span was 71-feet wide and 
33-1/2 feet high. tt ranked 12!" in size amang the aver 2,000 knawn 
arches in the park 


All arches are but temporary features and all will eventually succumb 
to the forces of gravity and erosion. While the geologic forces that 
created the arches are still very much underway, in human terms it's 
rate to observe such dramatic changes 


No one has reported abserving the arch collapse and there were na 
visitor injuries 


(CREDIT: COURTESY OF NATIONAL PARK SERVICE. 
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RHETORICAL SITUATION & CHOICES 


| 
| What is the composer, Paul Henderson, 
| doing? 


| PURPOSE 


| Henderson, who works for the National Park 

| Service, a government agency, writes to inform 
readers about the collapse. He reports that there 
were no injuries and that the area is temporarily 
closed. He reassures readers that the event is 
normal, that arches are temporary and “eventually 
succumb to the forces of gravity and erosion.” 


AUDIENCE | 


Henderson's readers want an official statement from 
park management, rather than one by an outside 
observer. Readers are mainly members of news 

| organizations—but also park patrons, including 
hikers and nature photographers, looking for 
details. 


RHETORICAL APPEALS 


| 

| 

| For Henderson and other press release writers, | 

| ethos is crucial. Readers need to trust the authority 
of the writer and his information, especially because 
Henderson represents a government agency. 


Henderson establishes logos by presenting 
information in a sensible order, beginning with the 
event and ending with its effects. 


MODES & MEDIA 


Mode: Henderson uses text to inform and visuals to 
show the effect of the collapse, 


| Media: His press release was posted digitally on the 
| National Park Service's site and was probably also 


distributed by email to news organizations. 
| 


GENRE CONVENTIONS 


How do | know this is a press release? 


Elements of the Genre 
Facts: Henderson explains: 
Who = people at the site of the collapse 
What = the arch collapse 
When = 8/4/08 
Where = specific location of the collapse 
‘Why = gravity and erosion 
How = falling debris 
Brevity, timeliness: Like most press releases, this 
is concisely worded, just a few paragraphs long. 
Henderson wrote it just four days after the event. 
Pointedness: Henderson begins with the most 
crucial information and follows it with significant 
details. 
Contact information: Henderson wants readers, 


especially the news media (the target audience for 
press releases), to be able to get in touch. 


Style 

Tone: Henderson is objective in his writing. He 
doesn't give his opinion and writes in the neutral 
third person. 

Clarity, directness: Henderson provides facts 
simply and details concisely (e.g., "Rock debris has 
completely blocked this section of the trail"), 


Design 

Simplicity: Henderson uses a standard press 
release design, with a headline to summarize and 
get attention, a dateline, and contact information. 
There are just two images to support the text. 
Navigation: The Web page itself includes the name 
of the park, an image, and a menu bar for easy 
navigation. 


Sources 

Draws on official information, Henderson uses facts 
from the National Park Service and from the Utah 
Geological Survey, which he credits in the body of 
his press release. 
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GUIDED READING #BGegyekis 


Blogger Shaan Hurley has a background in mechanical design and works in the field of technology. 
Between the Lines (autodesk. blogs.com) is Hurley’s personal blog; he also posts on Twitter. He posted the 
following entry in August 2008. 


The Wall Arch Collapses in Arches National Park 
SHAAN HURLFY 


Between the Lines 


‘CREDIT: COURTESY OF SHAAN HURLEY AT AUTODESK. 
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RHETORICAL SITUATION & CHOICES: 


| What is the composer, Shaan Hurley, 
| doing? 


| Purpose 

| Hurley has a few reasons for writing: to inform 
readers about the collapse, to share his own 
experiences and photos of the park, and to 
persuade readers to enjoy nature now, rather 

| than later, when the opportunity may not exist. 

| He writes: “Now | will not have the opportunity to 

| photograph Wall Arch except the remnants on the 
ground. It is another example of how things you 

| take for granted may disappear.” 


Audience 


His readers are fans of the park, other hikers and 
photographers, and even potential park visitors. His 
| readers are looking for a personal take (rather than 
| an official statement) on the arch collapse. 


| Rhetorical Appeals 

| Because Hurley’s main goal is to urge readers to 

| seize an opportunity, he relies largely on pathos to 
appeal to emotion. Notice how he describes the 
beauty and “magic” of the park. 

| He also establishes ethos, or his authority to write 
on this topic, by sharing his firsthand experiences 

| and photos of the park. 


| Modes & Media 

| Mode: Hurley uses text and visuals to inform. 

| Media: His blog is digital and embedded with 
hyperlinks that bring readers to additional 
information. Readers can also share the link so 
others can read Hurley's post. 


GENRE CONVENTIONS 


How do | know this is a blog post? 


Elements of the Genre 

Brevity, visuals, hyperlinks: Like most effective 
blog posts, Hurley's is just a few paragraphs long, 
visually interesting, and embedded with links that 
offer more information without adding length. 
Paragraphs: Hurley's concise, chunked text keeps 
digital readers interested. 

Photos: Hurley's images provide context, attract 
readers, and offer his perspective on the event. 
“About” page, comment option: Hurley gives 
biographical information and a space for readers 
to offer feedback and share their own views on the 
park. 


Style 

Directness: Hurley, like many bloggers, offers 
his own reflections and is present in his writing. 
He writes in the first person, addressing readers 
directly. 


Design 

Clarity, navigation: Like other blogs, Hurley's 

is designed so users can easily find additional 
content; they can also access his page on flickr.com: 


Sources 


Draws on official and firsthand information. Hurley 
credits the National Park Service for some of the 
photos; he also draws on his own experience 

(his trip of 2007) and external sources such as 
Wikipedia. 
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QUESTIONS | ANALYZING THE GUIDED READINGS 


Rhetorical Situation & Choices 


1, Purpose. Reread Henderson's press release and Hurley's blog post. What are the writers’ 
purposes? How can you tell? How do these purposes differ? How might they overlap? 


2. Audience. Who do you imagine is the primary reader for Henderson’s press release? For 
Hurley's blog post? Explain. 


3. Rhetorical appeals. How effective are Henderson and Hurley in using ethos, pathos, or 
logos to reach their audiences? Which appeals do they rely on most effectively, and why? 


4. Rhetorical appeals. Consider how hyperlinks, photos, and other information can con- 
tribute to a composer's ethos. Why do you think Hurley used the National Park Service 
as a source for information and images? How did this choice affect his ethos? 

5. Modes & media. Both Henderson and Hurley use a combination of text and visuals. If 
you were to add audio or video to either piece, what would you add? What meaning or 
information would the audio or video add? 


Genre Conventions 


6. Elements of the genre. As a reader interested in the arch collapse, would you be likely 
to consult a press release? A blog? Both? Neither? Explain. To what extent is genre 
important? And in what contexts? When might it not matter? 


7. Elements of the genre. What are the most significant differences between the press 
release and blog post as genres? Based on these examples, what conventions of these 
genres can you identify? How do these conventions affect what the writers say and how 
they convey it? 

8. Style. Analyze the language Henderson and Hurley use. What do their words and tone 
suggest about their different purposes and audiences? 


9. Design. How does the design of each piece enable readers to quickly find information 
they want or need? 

10. Design. Look again at the photos included in the blog post and press release. What 
purposes do they serve in each? How effectively do the authors use them? 

11, Sources. How does Hurley use the National Park Service's press release as a source? 
How does that source contribute to his success in achieving his purpose and reaching his 
audience? 
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CHECKLIST | UNDERSTANDING HOW RHETORICAL SITUATIONS AND GENRES WORK TOGETHER 


When you compose, you can refer to the checklist below. 


Rhetorical Situation & Choices 


O Purpose. Is my purpose to tell a story, inform, or persuade? Do I have several purposes, and 
if so, which is my primary purpose? 

© Audience. How would I describe my primary audience? Whose attention do I want most? 
Who are the people I want to persuade? Do I have another, secondary audience? How will I 
entice this audience? 
Rhetorical appeals. How will I establish my credibility (ethos)? Will appealing to my audi- 
ence’s emotions help me persuade them (pathos)? How might logic (logos) help me convince 
others? 
Modes & media. Do I want to work with written words? Will I present my ideas in person, 
orally? Will | use visuals? How about audio? Does my idea lend itself to video? Do | want my 
piece to be available digitally or in print? Will I use some combination of these modes and 
media? 


Genre Conventions 


O Elements of the genre. How will | structure my composition? What is the best way to 
combine elements to convey my purpose—and make my case to my audience? 


Style. Whatever form my composition takes (visual, verbal, etc.), what is the best tone to use 
to reach my audience? What voice will | use? How present will I be in my composition? 
What kind of language will I use? What level of detail will I need to convey my purpose? 
Design. How do I want my composition to look? How will the layout help me achieve my 
purpose? 


Sources. What sources will I draw on for my composition? Do I need to conduct inter- 
views? Do I need to research online or in the library? How will | attribute my sources? 
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Infographics: Visual Instructions 
Amy Braziller and Elizabeth Kleinfeld 


Infographics, like charts, are visual representations of information. Infographics can help you simplify 

complicated information by providing graphics that consolidate the information into several captivat- 
ing visuals. In the workplace, infographics can be used to help convey material prior to a training ses- 
sion, to illustrate results of a campaign, to reinforce a company’s message, and to illustrate the features 
of a new product. 


Analyzing Infographics 


Purpose 

Composers create infographics to explain complex information concisely by using engaging visuals. 
When people view an infographic, they should be able to understand the information presented with 
a simple glance. Infographics can be designed to communicate messages, show relationships between 
things, and/or clarify complex processes. 


Audience 


Composers of infographics know that their readers want information in a concise, easy-to read format. 
They know readers might consult their mfographic for data that will help them make a decision. 


Rhetorical Appeals 


To gain readers’ confidence in the content and establish ethos, composers of infographics need to 
conduct research and present correct information. They can also appeal to audiences through logos by 
using logical organization and smart, digestible design. 


Modes & Media 


Infographics use visuals and text to convey information. Often the visual content dominates and text 
is used mainly for labels. Infographics can be communicated in print and digitally, although most info- 
graphics are distributed digitally. 


Elements of the Genre 
Infographics are: 


* Based on facts and data. The information presented in infographics is based on research that 
others have done (such as existing statistics) or that the composer has collected personally 
(through primary research such as interviews). 

* Precise and clearly labeled and titled. The elements in infographics are labeled so that readers 
know what they represent. 

* — Mlustrated with symbols that convey information. Visual devices, such as icons, represent ideas. 

* — Focused on relevant data, Only data that is relevant to the information being presented is 
included. 


Chapter 48,"*Workplace Genres,” fiom Bedjonl Book of Genres, Second Edition, by Amy Braziller and Elizabeth Kleinfeld. pp. 
190-194 (Chapter 8). Copyright © 2018 by Bedford/St, Martin’. 
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Style 
Creators of infographics make the following stylistic choices: 


* What details to present. Infographics only include the details necessary to convey the mes- 
sage. Since the goal of an infographic is to make it easy for readers to absorb data quickly, too 
much detail might make it difficult for readers to see what's most important. 

What techniques, tone, and voice to use. The best infographics use simple, direct language. Text is 
used judiciously, providing just enough information to clarify the visuals. Tone is neutral and 
objective. 


Design 
When designing an infographic, remember the following: 


Simple is best. Infographics make information accessible and digestible. 

Color is key. Colors are used to help separate and highlight different pieces of information. 
However, too many colors can be distracting. 

‘The parts need to be arranged logically and spatially. Infographics lay out information and visuals 
in a way that shows readers what is most important. When there are multiple visuals, design- 
ers add white space between the elements to show separation or place the elements near cach 
other to show connections. 


Sources 


Infographics are based on composers’ knowledge or research. Readers assume that the infographic is 
presenting reliable data based on specific sources. Many infographics include a source or list of sources, 
which adds to their credibility and authority. 
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ee APPNANOWEM Infographic 


Susanne Jacobs, an employee motivation specialist, created a model (the Jacobs Model) to help em- 
ployees and employers build trust. The model examines the relationship between eight intrinsic drivers 
that can be affected by someone’s internal psychological well-being and external work environment 
with two performance paths (positive or negative). Unum, a UK employee benefits provider, created 
an infographic to illustrate Jacobs's principles. 


From The Jacobs Model: "8 Ways to Build Trust in the Workplace” 
UNUM 


WORKPLACE TRUST 
BORSRSHo 


The Jacobs Model 
Trg as Mada ii ag nascar of wus. acy of when moaced By an 
eo ersorient 1 o pans penoranoe wang eer Pose cr epuINe HORS 
renal one sen, this leads fo the postive outcome path — engagement energy release, 
Doosted wntbeng and mproved portormanen 


‘strateges “Tre Jacobs Mode 2012 Susanne Jacobs 


(CREDIT: WORKPLACE TRUST. THE JACO3‘S MODEL. COPYRIGHT BY UNUM, USED WITH PERMISSION, 
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RHETORICAL SITUATION & CHOICES 


| What is the composer, UNUM, doing? 


| Purpose 
UNUM's purpose is to illustrate the Jacobs Model in 
a simple, digestible format. UNUM is also showing 

| employers how to cultivate trust in the workplace. 


| Audience 


| Readers of this infographic are most likely 

| supervisors who want to create an atmosphere 

| where workers feel trusted and ultimately perform 
well. Another audience might be the employees. 


| Rhetorical Appeals 


The composers establish their ethos by showing 

| that their ideas are based on a researched model by 
an expert in the field (Susanne Jacobs). They further 
support that ethos by providing precise information, 
The composers use logic (logos) by organizing the 

| information to illustrate cause and effect. 


| Modes & Media 


| Mode = written and visual: UNUM uses a 
combination of visuals and text to convey 
information about the Jacobs Model. At the top of 

| the infographic, the composers use visual symbols 

| that are then explained with text below. They also 
use arrows to show how one behavior leads to 
potential outcomes. 

| Medium = digital: This information is published 
online. Even though UNUM developed the 
infographic, it is reproduced on other workplace 

| online sites, such as Recruiter.com. 


GENRE CONVENTIONS 


How do | know this is an instructional 
infographic? 


Elements of the Genre 


Based on data: UNUM draws on Susanne Jacobs's 
model for the information provided, 


Precise; The exact language of Jacobs's model is 
used in the infographic. For example, she uses the 
phrase “8 Intrinsic Drivers.” 

Clearly titled: The words in the title convey the 
main point of the infographic: Workplace Trust. 
Uses symbols: At the top of the infographic, a 
series of icons are used to represent the eight 
different intrinsic drivers. 


Style 

Minimal detail: Just enough detail is used to make 
the information clear and authoritative. The upper 
portion of the infographic illustrates the different 
drivers and potential outcomes, while the bottom 
portion further defines the intrinsic drivers. The text 
provides concise information about the model. 


Objective tone: All information is presented as 
fact. 


Design 

In the top half of the infographic, color indicates 
two different paths of performance. Olive green 
illustrates positive outcomes, while red illustrates 
negative outcomes. 


Arrows show the relationship between items. 


Sources 


UNUM names the source with a source line midway 
through the infographic: “The Jacobs Model 2012 
Susanne Jacobs.” 
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QUESTIONS | ANALY M‘S INFOGRAPHIC 


Rhetorical Situation & Choices 


a 


Purpose. How does the infographic convey information about ways to manifest trust 
in the workplace? To what extent does the infographic present its information as an 
argument? 

Audience. If the infographic were designed primarily for employees, how would the 
information need to change? 

Rhetorical appeals. There is only one attribution to the source: "The Jacobs Model 2012 
Suzanne Jacobs.” Is this enough to establish ethos? How else might the creators of the 
infographic convey their credibility? 

Modes & media. What are the advantages of making the infographic available digitally? 
How could the infographic be revised to take better advantage of a digital medium? 
Elements of the genre. What do the symbols or icons add to the infographic? Do the 
symbols correspond effectively with the text they‘re representing? Which symbols would 
you change? How would you change them? 


Genre Conventions 


6. 


Elements of the genre. How does the infographic show how ideas are related? What 
could be changed to make the relationships clearer? 
Style. Describe the level of detail in the infographic. Why do you think UNUM included 
the explanations of all the steps at the bottom of the infographic? Is it too much text? 
Would there be a better way to represent the ideas? 
Design. How does the use of color relate to the information presented in the infographic? 


Design. The infographic includes a lot of information, separated with some subheads. 
What are some other ways the designers might have separated sections? 


. Sources. What kinds of additional research and sources would strengthen the infographic? 
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CHECKLIST | DRAFTING AN INFOGRAPHIC 


Are you thinking of creating an infographic? Ask yourself the following questions. 


Rhetorical Situation & Choices 


o 


Purpose. What complex information might be explained more easily using engaging visuals? 
Is there a complex process | want to illustrate visually? How can | make sure the information 
presented is easily digestible? What message do T want to communicate? 


Audience. Who are my readers? Why should/will my infographic matter to them? What do I 
want them to get out of it? Does my audience consist of specialists or general readers? What 
level of visual detail will my infographic need to communicate my message to my readers? 
Rhetorical appeals. How will | establish my authority and reliability? How will 1 convey my 
information so my readers believe my data? To what extent will I rely on logic to support my 
interpretations? How will I organize the information to convey this logic? 

Modes & media. What balance of visuals and text do | want to use? Do | want readers to 
access my infographic digitally or in print? If digital, how can I make use of the digital envi- 
ronment? Should I have links to other digital material? 


Genre Conventions 


a 


Elements of the genre. What types of data will | use to create my infographic? Is my data 
focused? Do I want to include symbols? Do I want my title to indicate my ultimate findings 
or present a question? 


Style. How will | keep my tone objective? What level of detail will | include in the 
infographic? 

Design. How do I want to organize my infographic spatially? Are there multiple visuals T 
need to include? Does each visual have accompanying text? How will | use colors in the 
infographic? What colors will help me conyey my information? 

Sources. Is the infographic based on my own knowledge or do I need to do research to 
gather data and statistics? How many sources do | need to draw on in order to present the 
information effectively? 
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| Editorials & Opinion Pieces 
Amy Braziller and Elizabeth Kleinfeld 


Editorials and other opinion pieces are texts that convey a writer's views on a particular topic, some- 
times a controversial topic, This type of writing can be called by different names, such as opinions, 
perspectives, commentaries, and viewpoints, and can take the form of a letter to the editor or an online 
comment in response to an issue or other piece of writing. 

Editorials and opinion pieces appear in newspapers and magazines, on TV and radio, and in blogs 
and other online publications. Editorials also include editorial cartoons. An editorial represents the 
opinion of a news agency’ editorial board, and therefore represents the opinion of the publisher. An 
opinion piece, on the other hand, could take the form of opinion columns by regular featured writers, 
and letters from readers in which they share their views. If your school publishes a newspaper, it prob- 
ably also includes a section dedicated to editorials or opinions. 


Analyzing Editorials & Opinion Pieces 


Purpose 


‘The purpose may vary depending on whether the writer is an individual or an editorial board writer. 


* Individual writers. An average citizen or student who writes an opinion piece or letter to the 
editor does so to convey his or her view on a specific issue, with the intent of persuading 
other readers. For example, in one issue of the Oregon Daily Emerald, a University of Oregon 
student wrote a column titled “Students Should Have Wider Gun Liberties” in response to 
an article discussing how the university campus prepares for a campus shooting. The student's 
purpose is clear—as is his opinion. 

* — The same is true for an individual columnist—a staff or syndicated writer for a specific news- 
paper, magazine, or other news organization; that is, the columnist conveys his or her own 
opinion in the editorial and not the opinion of a publisher, though there is some gray area 
here because the writers are usually employed by the publisher. 

* — Editorial board writers. Texts that are written by the editorial board of a newspaper or magazine 
convey the opinion of the publisher. These editorials are intended to educate and persuade 
readers to agree with a specific idea and/or to take a specific action. The editorial boards of 
most newspapers reflect a conservative or liberal point of view through their editorials; for 
example, the editorial board of The New York Times has a reputation for being fairly liberal, 
while the editorial board of the News-Gazette of Champaign-Urbana, Illinois, has a reputa- 
tion for being conservative. 


Chapter 49, “Editorials & Opinion Pieces.” from Bedford Book of Genres, Second Edition, by Amy Braziller and Elizabeth 
Kleinfeld, pp. 225-231 (Chapter 9). Copyright © 2018 by Bedford/St. Martin's. 
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Audience 


Anyone with access to newspapers, magazines. television, radio, or the Internet can read or watch 
editorials and opinion pieces. You might scan the opinion pages of newspapers regularly, or mainly 
during an election or controversy, in order to read the opinions, analysis, and interpretations of others 
on various issues. Writers of editorials keep their readers—primary and secondary audiences—in mind 
as they compose. 


Rhetorical Appeals 


Editorial and opinion piece writers rely most on ethos and logos to persuade readers of the validity 
of their positions. Writers are careful to avoid exaggeration and oversimplification to come across as 
credible (ethos), and they use evidence to appeal to readers’ sense of logic (logos). 


Modes & Media 


Newspaper editorials and opinion pieces are usually presented as written texts; sometimes they're 
accompanied by a small photo of the writer to establish the writer's credibility. Some editorials include 
charts or other infographics. Some editorials are presented as audio texts, such as the commentaries 
offered by National Public Radio. Editorials and opinion pieces can be found both in print, such as in 
newspapers and magazines, and digitally, such as on the sites for The New York Times and NPR. 


Elements of the Genre 
Editorial and opinion piece writers do the following: 


* Clearly present their work as opinion writing. The distinction between an editorial or opinion 
piece and a news article is important: Editorials or opinion pieces are opinions based on 
research and analysis, whereas news articles are objective reporting based on research. That is, 
editorials reflect a personal view, while news articles are supposed to be totally free of opin- 
ion. Editorials or opinion pieces are usually clearly labeled as editorials (or opinion, viewpoint, or 
commentary). 

Write concisely, An editorial or opinion piece is typically about five or so paragraphs long, 
which means the author needs to make his or her point quickly. 

Identify and address counterarguments, Editorial and opmion piece writers make their strongest 
cases When they anticipate objections and opposition to their views. 

Offer potential solutions, Often after explaining a problem, writers will examine potential solu- 
tions and suggest one over another. 

Close with a simple but memorable statement. For example, the editorial on page 360 by Grecia 
Sanchez closes with “It is an imperative for young people to acknowledge themselves for 
who and what they are, according to their own personal opinions.” 

Invite readers to respond. Many online editorials become discussion starters in which hundreds 
or even thousands of readers post replies to the original editorial and to other posts. 
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Style 
Editorial and opinion piece writers do the following: 


* Include concise detail. Writers use specific facts throughout their editorials to support their posi- 
tion. Because they are making a case, they need to use enough evidence to convince readers, 
but they still need to keep the entire piece fairly brief. 

* — Use sound reasoning and avoid logical fallacies. Opinion writers support their claims with quo- 
tations from experts. They also strive to avoid errors in reasoning known as logical fallacies. 
Here are some of the most common types: 

+ — Red herring: Distracting the reader from the real issue being argued: for example, “Global 
warming needs to be addressed, but people are struggling with gas prices.” 

+ Ad hominem: Attacking the person making an argument instead of addressing the argu- 
ment: for example, “She says women should have equal rights, but look at how ugly she 
is.” 

+ Hasty generalization: Extrapolating unrealistically from one example: for example,“He 
lied; therefore all men are liars.” 

* Slippery slope: Assuming that if one step is taken, then all sorts of catastrophic results will 
inevitably follow: for example, “If we increase taxes by | percent today, tomorrow our 
children will be paying more in taxes than they take home.” 

* Circular reasoning: Defining a word by using the word, where the start is the same as the 
ending: for example, “The reason we should outlaw guns is that guns should be made 
illegal.” 

* — Post hoc: Confusing chronology with causality: for example, “The cat peed on the bed- 
spread because | just washed it.” 

* — Use analogies and refer to cultural and historical events. Writers use comparisons to clarify the issue 
and refer to other events to help readers identify with it. 

+ — Use interesting language. Opinion writers avoid jargon and instead use language that will appeal 
to readers who may not be familiar with the issue. They may also use rhetorical questions to 
spark readers’ attention. 

* — Convey a clear, personable voice and tone. Writers use clear, persuasive language as they present 
their opinions and support them with facts. Editorial writers often write in the first person 
(J) and ina friendly and inviting tone to reach a wide readership. 


Design 


Editorial and opinion piece writers and the designers they work with do the following. They: 


+ — Write clear, imeresting headlines. Whether they're published in print or online, editorials, like 
news articles, are presented with a headline designed to get readers’ attention and to make 
it clear what the editorialist is writing about. Editorials and opinion pieces are also clearly 
labeled as such, or with other terms, such as opinions or commentaries, that denote subjective 
writing. 

* Repeat design features on the page. Whether you're reading an editorial or opinion piece in print 
or online, you'll see certain design elements on every page; these elements include the name 
of the newspaper, perhaps presented as a logo or otherwise branded, at the top and bottom 
of the page. This helps the writers and designers establish the news organization’s identity. 
You might also find a heading indicating what part of the paper or site you've navigated to 
(“Editorial”*“Opinion,” etc.). The date also appears in these spots for easy reference. 


Sources 


Opinion writers refer to specific examples. They back up their generalizations by offering a variety of 
support from credible sources. They present evidence with attribution phrases that let readers know 
where the data came from. 
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When she wrote this editorial, Grecia Sanchez was a student double-majoring in Philosophy and 
Multimedia Journalism at the University of Texas at El Paso. Her career goal was to work for a news- 
paper promoting ideas about social humanities. This opinion piece was published in The Prospector, the 
University of Texas at El Paso’s student newspaper. Sanchez was a staff reporter for The Prospector. This 
editorial was published on September 13, 2016, and filed under the “Opinion” section of the site, 


Grecia Sanchez, {Es que acaso soy hispana? 
Grecia Sanchez, Staff Reporter 

September 13, 2016 

Filed under Opinion 


Defining identity at an adolescent age can be a challenge, especially to those 
who are constantly interacting with a different culture than their own. 

1 was born and raised in Ciudad Juarez, Mexico. My first language is Spanish 
and my only label in Juarez was that of a Mexican girl. | only had to deal with one 
nationality and one term to define myself. 1 didn’t realize that just across the border 
1 was defined as something more than just Mexican. 

My struggle began at the ume | was applying to UTEP. Among the docu- 
ments I had to deliver for my admission process was a requirement for a meningitis 
vaccine. I remember going to the pharmacy and having to fill out this form with 
the question “How do you identify yourself?” It even had optional answers showing 
Hispanic/Latino, Latinx, Chicano, Asian American, African American, among others. 

The overall experience of it was overwhelming. I had to ask the pharmacist to 
define these terms for me because I had literally no idea what all of these meant. At 
the end, I just put“*Mexican” with my own handwriting in the “Other” space. 

Many Mexican students can relate to my experience since we are constantly 
labeled as Hispanic or Latino students, and though many of us think these terms are 
the same thing, in reality, they have differences regarding cultural, historical, political 
and social contexts. 

According to the Pais Latino Web site, the term “Hispano” is used for all the 
people who come from countries that were once conquered by Hispania, or Espana 
(using modern terminology). These countries include all the American countries 
from Mexico all the way down to South America, with the exception of Brazil, 


since it was conquered by Portugal. 


The U.S. Census Bureau imposed the term in 1980 to define the people who 
would be later called Mexican Americans, unlike the term “Latino,” which refers to 
the geography of Latin America and its inhabitants. This is used for people belong- 
ing to countries where the Romance languages are spoken (Spanish, Portuguese and. 
French). 

Both of these terms are politically and socially correct to use, as long as one has 
its definition and correct context in mind. However, Chicano is often used to depict 
Mexican Americans. It describes those who have Mexican heritage, and although it 
is a term that is recently accepted nowadays, there are still people who think of this 
term as a disrespectful one. 
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Alongside the LGBT movement in recent years, the term “Latinx™ has been in- 
troduced into our society to refer to the gender-neutral alternative for Latino, Latina 
and Latin@. According to the Huffington Post's Latino Voices article,““Why People 
are Using the Term Latinx,” it is used as an inclusive term for intersecting identities 
of Latin American descendants, 

Now that I know the differences between these words, | honestly do not 
consider them as part of my identity. | know | can be considered Hispana because 
I speak Spanish and | come from Mexico, which was conquered by Espaiia during 
colonial American times. I realize I can be a Latina because | belong to a Latin 
American country and I speak one of the Romance languages, and I also acknowl- 
edge I can be called Chicana because I have Mexican ascendency. But neither of 
these terms define me because of the simple fact that I was born and raised in 
Mexico. 

Above all the differences, 1 am Mexican and I believe I shouldn't be pushed 
to decide whether I am Chicana, but not a Latina, or that I am Latinx, but not 
Hispanic; I am just a Mexican girl. I’ve heard that a lot of these terms were intro- 
duced by the U.S. government, which was driven by racism and disrespectful jokes 
toward Mexicans. This is another reason why I do not wish to recognize myself as 
one word invented by a large group of disrespectful people. 

Although | do not identify myself with those terms, | do feel it is important for 
other people to think about who they are and which term they identify with the 
most, if they do at all. It is an imperative for young people to acknowledge them- 
selves for who and what they are, according to their own personal opinions. 


Note from editors: gEs que acaso soy hispana? translates to “Is it that | am 
Hispanic?” 


(CREDIT) FROM THE PROSECTOR, SEPTEMBER 13, 2016 COPYRIGHT © 2016 BY THE UNIVERSITY OF TEXAS ATE) PASO. USED WITH PERMISSION: 
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RHETORICAL SITUATION & CHOICES 


What is the composer, Grecia Sanchez, 
doing? 


Purpose 

Sanchez wants to convince readers that it should 
be up to individuals to decide how they want to 
identify their race or ethnicity. 


Audience 


Sanchez is writing for a college newspaper, so 
she knows her readers are college students. Her 
university is a Hispanic Serving Institution, which 
means that at least 25 percent of its students are 
Hispanic, so she knows that many of the paper's 
readers will be interested in her topic. 


Rhetorical Appeals 


Sanchez establishes her ethos by sharing that she 
was born in Mexico and that her first language was 
Spanish. She appeals to logos by presenting facts 
about the history of terms like Latino, Hispanic, 
and Chicano. 


Modes & Media 


Mode = written: Most editorials and opinion 
pieces are written or audio pieces. Words are vital 
to editorialists or opinion columnists if they want to 
make their point because the specificity and clarity 
of the writer's position is so important, 

Medium = digital: The column is available online, 
and at the bottom there's an option for a print 
friendly version, which is formatted specifically to 
be printed on a standard 8.5” x 11” sheet of paper. 


GENRE CONVENTIONS 


How do | know this is an opinion 
piece? 

Elements of the Genre 

Is clearly presented as opinion writing: 
Throughout her piece, Sanchez often asserts her 
opinions. For example, she says, “| shouldn't be 
pushed to decide,” “one word invented by a large 
group of disrespectful people," and "it is important 
for other people to think about who they are.” 

Is concisely written: Sanchez's sentences and 
language clearly convey her points. She uses 

‘only enough information to support her opinions. 
Although she has more paragraphs than one might 
typically see in an opinion piece, her paragraphs 
are short and follow journalistic conventions. 
Invites readers to respond: In her closing 
statement, Sanchez asks her readers to “think about 
who they are and which term they identify with the 
most." 


Style 

Specific facts used as support: Sanchez provides 
details from the U.S. Census Bureau and the Pais 
Latino Web site. 

Personal, informal tone: Sanchez writes, “| just put 
‘Mexican’ with my own handwriting in the ‘Other’ 
space.” 


Design 

Clear, interesting headline: The headline ,"Es que 
acaso soy hispana?” immediately signals that the 
subject of the opinion piece will relate to Hispanic 
identity. 

Byline, date of publication, and type of article at 
top. 


Sources 


Sanchez refers to specific sources (Pais Latino Web 
site, U.S. Census Bureau, and Huffington Post). She 
also uses her own experiences throughout to help 
support her opinions. 
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CHECKLIST | DRAFTING AN EDITORIAL OR OPINION PIECE 


Thinking of writing an editorial? Ask yourself the following questions. 
Rhetorical Situation & Choices 


O Purpose. What is my purpose? And what do I want to persuade others to think or do? Do 
I want readers to see things from a different perspective? To take action? Do | want them 
to completely change their minds on an issue? How feasible is it to try to change a person's 
mind? 

O Audience. Who am I trying to persuade? What are my audience's concerns about the issue 
I'm writing about? What do they fear? What is their stake in the issue (what do they person- 
ally have to risk losing if they do what I want)? 


O Rhetorical appeals. How will | establish myself as reasonable and authoritative on this issue? 
How can I use organization to appeal to my audience's sense of logos? Will my audience 
respond to emotional appeals or will | seem manipulative if | appeal to pathos? 

O Modes & media. Will I use written words or audio or video to convey my point? Based on 
the audience I have in mind—are they more likely to read or listen to an editorial in print, 
on the radio, or on the Internet? 


Genre Conventions 


O Elements of the genre. How can | make it clear that I'm writing an opinion piece? How 
can I get my audience's attention immediately and show them how important and relevant 
this issue is to their lives? Which potential objections and counterarguments should I address? 
How can I make the closing of my editorial memorable? 

O Style. Would it help to support my case by bringing in quotations from experts? Are there 
analogies that | could use that would appeal to my readers? What types of rhetorical qu 
tions would be most compelling for my editorial? How will I keep my language persuasive 
yet friendly? 


Q Design. Do | want to design a heading or logo for my column to identify myself as the au- 
thor? How can I use a heading, logo, or other design element to develop my ethos? 

O Sources. What kinds of sources will be most useful and most interesting and persuasive to 
my audience? How might I bring in sources to address potential objections and opposing 
arguments? 
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Photo Essays 
Amy Braziller and Elizabeth Kleinfeld 


A photo essay is a group of photos that tells a unified story or makes a unified argument. Some photo 
essayists provide supplementary text or brief captions for their images; others choose to present the 
images without words. Some photo essayists are journalists whose purpose is to convey a news or 
human interest story or offer commentary on an event. 

Photo essays can also be viewed as works of art that express ideas and evoke emotional responses 
in the viewer, You can find them online, in galleries and museums, and also in magazines such as Life, 
Time, and National Geographic. Photo essayists generally aim to make a particular point or argument; 
some make specific social commentaries. 


Analyzing Photo Essays 


Purpose 
Photo essayists aim to tell a story and/or to make a point. Usually their work is focused on a specific 
theme and intended to evoke an emotional response in the viewer. 


Audience 


Photo essayists know that their audiences are drawn to visual storytelling—and to the issues and 
themes of their works, which may be social and cultural, journalistic, and/or artistic, For example, pho- 
to essayist and documentarian Brenda Ann Kenneally, creator of an ongoing project called “Upstate 
Girls,” aims her work at those interested in her intimate look at working-class women and their fami- 
lies. Norbert Wu targets his essay “Life Beneath Antarctic Ice” at an audience interested in nature. 


Rhetorical Appeals 


Depending on their subject matter and composition, photo essayists may emphasize logos, pathos, or 
ethos to make their point. For instance, Andrew Testa’s disturbing photo essays of Bangladeshi wom- 
en who were scarred by acid for refusing to accept marriage proposals emphasize pathos by showing 
the women’s scars close up: ethos is also important because viewers must trust that Testa has not used 
lighting or perspective to distort reality. 


Modes & Media 


While photo essayists usually combine visuals with some written text, some also incorporate bits of 
audio, such as in The New York ‘Times photo essay “One in 8 Million,” which highlights the lives of 
ordinary New Yorkers. Photo essays can be print based, but they are also offered digitally, as is “Let Us 
Now Praise Famous Men”; or they can be created mainly for online publication, such as Time maga- 
zine’s photo essays. 


Chapter 50,“Photo Essays,” from Bedford Book of Genres, Second Edition, by Amy Braziller and Elizabeth Kleinfeld, pp. 245-251 
(Chapter 9). Copyright © 2018 by Bedford/St. Martin’. 
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Elements of the Genre 


A photo essay can be used to tell a simple story, but the genre is often used to persuade viewers to 
sympathize with a point of view or to take a specific action, For example, through “Upstate Girls,” 
Brenda Ann Kenneally hopes that viewers connect with the subjects’ struggles and tiumphs. 

Some photo essayists include captions to provide context; others include more text, with a 50:50 
text-to-image ratio. Photo essayists make rhetorical choices about their purpose and audience, and 
they choose images carefully, in the same way a writer chooses words, paragraphs, and structure. The 
photo essayist chooses each image with the viewer’ intellectual, emotional, or other responses in mind. 
Similarly, a photo essay can be structured much like any persuasive essay, For example, the introducto- 
ry images, which function like a written essay’s introduction, need to establish the subject matter and 
further the purposes of the piece—to push the narrative or argument forward. 

Photo essayists use some techniques that narrative essayists, storytellers, and persuasive writers do. 
They select and sequence their content in a way that will spark their readers’ interest, keep them read- 
ing or viewing, and ultimately convince them of a particular point of view. Initial images may serve 
as an introduction, while those that follow may build in intensity to support the argument the photo 
essayist wants to make. (See “Design,” below.) 


Style 


Photo essayists make the following stylistic choices. They consider: 


* — Detail. Most photo essayists do not provide much detail in the text of their essays. Usually 
captions give just enough information for readers to understand the story behind (and lo- 
cation of) the related photo. The photos themselves can show varying degrees of detail—in 
some cases, capturing one element up close, such as a person’s face, while in others, showing 
a panoramic view of a landscape. 

‘Tone. Photo essayists choose images that reflect the mood they want to convey. For example, 
a photo essayist who wants to stir readers to take action in response to an environmental 
disaster such as an oil spill might feature an image of someone rescuing and rehabilitating an 
oil-soaked bird. 


Design 


A successful photo essayist usually presents a variety of images (from different perspectives) and arrang- 
es the images in an order that builds emotion, furthers an argument, or advances a story. For example, a 
photo essayist who wants to tell a story might sequence the images from one event to the next, much 
like a narrative essayist would. In other cases, the photo essayist might not choose a linear progression 
but might instead order images for maximum impact, especially when presenting an argument. 


Sources 


Photo essays always involve primary research, as the photographer is always witnessing the subject of 
the photos firsthand. Brenda Ann Kenneally’s photo essay on working-class women, for example, is 
entirely informed by Kenneally’s interviews with the women she photographed. Sometimes secondary 
research must be conducted as well, to fill in historical details or other information. 
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Time, a weekly news and current events magazine, often features photo essays related to world events. 
In February 2006 the magazine commissioned and published an online photo essay titled “Life in 
the Googleplex.” Presented as a slide show, the essay was created by photojournalist Eros H 
of Redux Pictures. Hoagland, who began his career reporting on the fallout of El Salvador’s civil war, 
is also interested in showing the subtleties of place, something he clearly brought to the Googleplex 
project. Given the range of his subject matter, the quality of his work, and the publications he calls his 
clients (including The New York Times and Newsweek), Hoagland, like Time magazine, has some good 
ethos. 

Hoagland’s purpose in creating “Life in the Googleplex” was to give readers an inside look at 
what it’ like to work at Google. By highlighting gadgets and leisure opportunities, Hoagland suggests 
that employees do serious work but also have plenty of time to play. Further, by showing the human 
side (and human faces) of Google, Hoagland establishes that the company is more than a search engine. 


and 


From Life in the Googleplex 
EROS HOAGLAND 


TIMEPhotos Pci nth Goi 


Photo Euays LightBow PltureecftheWesk TIME Covere 


Photos: Life in the Googleplex 


Photos: Lite in the Googleplex BACK NeXT aac Next» 


next» BACK | NEXT 


‘CREDIT: ALL IMAGES ABOVE: EROS HOAGLAND/REDUX PICTURES. 
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RHETORICAL SITUATION & CHOICES 


What is the composer, Eros Hoagland, 
doing? 


Purpose 


Hoagland (perhaps with the help of Time 
editors) set out to illustrate how a high-tech work 
environment, such as Google, can be filled with 
creativity and fun. 


Audience 


The audience for the photo essay is Time magazine 
readers, Google fans, and people interested in 
cultural trends related to technology and the 
workplace. 


Rhetorical Appeals 


Hoagland uses logos to appeal to readers by 
building a logical case about how a creative 
work environment inspires workers’ creativity. He 
establishes the essay’s ethos by using photos of 
Google workers. 


Modes & Media 


Mode = written and visual: Hoagland's primary 
goal was to visually portray a typical workday at 
Google, 


Adding written details tells a more complete story; 
it also provides a commentary about what is taking 
place, to persuade viewers that the workplace 
atmosphere is pleasant. 


Medium = digital: Although Time publishes 

photo essays in their print edition, “Life in the 
Googleplex" was published digitally at Time's Web 
site, 

Publishing this essay online is especially appropriate 
because Google is a digital company; further, the 
advantages of publishing online are obvious, As 
long as viewers have an Internet connection, they 
can see and share the essay; if it were only in print 
form, they would need to locate a copy of that 
edition of the magazine. 
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GENRE CONVENTIONS 


How do | know this is a photo essay? 


Elements of the Genre 


Is composed mainly of photos: The photos are 
accompanied with some text. 

Is focused on a topic: In this case, the topic is 
workers’ play and leisure time at Google's offices. 
Tells a story: This story is about a typical workday 
at Google. 

Makes an argument: The photo essay wants to 
show that Google's workers are productive and 
inspired by creativity and recreation. 

Includes captions that explain the photos: For 
example, the caption with the first image reads, 
"Be Yourself." Without it, viewers could assume 
the message is that the office is crowded and 
cluttered rather than supportive of individuality and 
expression. 


Style 

Present tense: The present tense reinforces the 
“this is happening now" feeling of the piece. 
Playful tone: A light tone emphasizes that Google 
is a fun place to work. For example, the swimmer is 
referred to as a “Googler with Goggles.” 


Design 

The variety of the photos suggests the breadth of 
activities that can take place in the Googleplex. 
Elements of the text are highlighted by typeface 
choice and color. Captions consistently appear 
below the photos, and each caption has a pithy 
heading. 


Sources 

Hoagland conducted primary research—spending 
time at Google, following around employees, 
trying to capture the elements of a typical day and 
different aspects of work and play. 
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CHECKLIST | SKETCHING OUT A PHOTO ESSAY 


Are you thinking of composing a photo essay? Ask yourself the following questions. 


Rhetorical Situation & Choices 


Purpose. What is my story, and why do I want to tell it? Or do I want to do more than tell a 
story? If so, what main point or argument do I want to make, and why? 


Audience. Who are my readers/viewers that | want to attract to my photo essay? Why will 
my photo essay matter to them? What do I want them to get out of it? And how will T reach 
them? 

Rhetorical appeals. How will I use ethos, pathos, and logos to reach my audience? How will 
J establish my authority as a photographer and writer? Will I rely more on pathos or logos? 
How will my photos and text work together to appeal to my readers’ sense of ethos, pathos, 
and/or logos? 


Genre Conventions 


Elements of the genre. I know that the best photo essays tell a story but also put forth some 
type of argument. For example, in his “Googleplex” essay, Eros Hoagland asks viewers to see 
Google as a successful company in part because the workplace itself encourages creativity. 
How does this compare to what I want to do? What argument will I make in my photo 
essay—and how will I do it? 

Style. What tone do I want to strike? Playful, like in “Life in the Googleplex"? Or more 
serious, like in Kenneally’s photo essay? 

Design. What order will I arrange the photos in, and how will the order affect how my 
viewers understand my story? 


Modes & media. Do | want to present my photo essay in hard-copy format, as in a photo al- 
bum; or electronically, as on a Web site; or in some other way? How will these choices impact 
how my viewers experience my photo essay? For example, would it be better to present it 
online or as a collection of large photos matted and framed on the wall? 


Sources. Where will I need to go to take my photos? Will I want to photograph individuals 
and their possessions? Or perhaps historical sites? Will I need to request special permission to 
do so? 
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| Write and Read Effectively 
on Public Social Media 


Lauren Ingraham and Jeanne Bohannon 


We've already learned how conveying messages in public spaces requires authors and readers to share 
meaning through nonwritten rhetorical elements. Particularly on social media, readers and authors 
share meaning through specific strategies that help digital communities communicate effectively with 
each other. 


Sharing Effectively on Social Media 


Social media is just that: social. What we mean is that social media spaces are designed for sharing 
and connecting with followers and friends. What we choose to share in these spaces, however, isn’t 
always effective. We have to choose our words, visuals, and audio mindfully to get our message across 
in meaningful ways. When we post on social media, especially on common sites like Twitter and 
Instagram, we intend for our message to be shared with followers, friends, and even a larger audience 
when a post “goes viral,” or spreads rapidly by being shared on social media platforms. Getting to 
“viral” means that we use elements of rhetoric effectively when we plan social media posts and as we 
actually write our posts. We should consider how authors and readers generate and share thoughtfully 
produced posts on social media that don't make us regret hitting the “tweet” or “share” buttons. 

We can loop back to the five components of rhetoric (purpose, audience, tone, genre, and context) 
to learn how our writing on social media can be effective. Thinking of social media through this model 
will also help us be effective communicators in these digital, public spaces. For example, we know from 
our rhetoric model that social media is a genre, or type, of writing in which we generate words, visuals, 
audio, and even genre-specific elements like hashtags for specific purposes and audiences. We also know 
that social media has different social contexts that both readers and authors must consider when posting 
and sharing information. Thinking about the five components of rhetoric will help you write effective 
and meaningful posts that generate productive conversations with friends and followers. 


Chapter 51,"“Write and Read Effectively on Public Social Media,” from Whirers Loop, First Edition, by Lauren Ingraham and 
Jeanne Bohannon, pp. 198-200 (Chapter 7). Copyright © 2020 by Bedford/St. Martin’. 
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Understand 


Explore strategies for effective social media writing 

* Think about the words you are using in your post. Ask yourself if your words are 
appropriate for your intended audience. What emotions might your words evoke? Do your words 
accurately represent your message? Have you thought about how your words will be received by 
followers or friends? How about friends of friends? The general public? 


* Consider what visuals you use in your post. Are you using images or GIFs? Do they help 
you increase your ethos (credibility)? Are they an accurate depiction of your intended message? 
Do they belong to you or someone else? If you are using a meme, is it timely and engaging for 
your audience? 

* Think about hashtags (#). Like webtexts, social media posts often feature tags that are 
keywords for our message. On common social media like Twitter and Instagram, we use hashtags 
(#) for the same purpose. They usually come at the ends of posts with no spaces between 
words. If you are using hashtags, they should accurately describe the point of your post, or 
at least connect your post to a larger topic that you're writing about. For example, if you're 
advocating to keep the eateries on your campus open for longer hours, you might use: #eatlate or 
#midnighthunger. Hashtags are searchable on social media, so you want to pay special attention 
to how you use them effectively. 


With a quick web search, you can find many other strategies to help you refine your effective 
writing on social media. The above basic strategies will help get you started as you engage with audi- 
ences in these conversational spaces. 
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The Author’s/Artist’s Statement 


A Genre for Reflection 
Amy Braziller and Elizabeth Kleinfeld 


Explaining the rationale behind our actions and decisions is an important kind of reflective writing 
because it makes visible what is otherwise invisible. Amy can see that Elizabeth may have chosen to 
write an email in comic sans font, but unless Elizabeth explains why, the choice may seem mysterious 
and odd to Amy. Composers and artists of all sorts often write a statement for their audience that ex- 
plains their inspirations, intentions, and choices in their creative and critical processes. The liner notes 
that come with a CD, the program you receive at the theater or symphony, the Director's Statement 
on a DVD, the Artist’s Statement pinned to the wall at an art gallery—these are all forms of Authors’ 
or Artists’ Statements. We write explanations of our decisions to support many academic, workplace, 
and public genres. Below, we discuss an academic example and an example from a public setting; a 
workplace example might be a selfreview or part of an organization’s annual report. 

On page 72, there is an example of a reflective statement written by a chef for the magazine 
Cook's Ilustrated. The point of the discussion—or what you could call an Author's Statement, as the 
chef is the author of the recipe he is explaining—is to explain and discuss what went into the creation 
of the recipe, what went well, and what could have gone better, as well as to discuss the cooking 
process. The Author's Statement articulates the different, otherwise invisible, choices and decisions the 
chef made in the creation of the recipe, from the selection of one ingredient over another to the order 
in which ingredients are combined and why. The Author’s Statement discusses not just what ended up 
in the final recipe but what was tried but didn’t work, and why it didn’t work. In this way, the state- 
ment helps readers understand the invisible logic behind the finished product, the recipe. 

You may wonder why a cook would go to all this trouble—to not just develop a recipe but then 
to put energy into articulating in writing the process of developing the recipe. The rhetorical situation 
of writing for Cook’ Illustrated is that readers are not your typical home cooks who just want to get 
a meal on the table fast. Cook's Illustrated readers are serious foodies who don’t mind spending hours 


on a recipe and they want to understand 
every decision the chef made so they can 
learn from the chef's mistakes or maybe even 
use the recipe as inspiration for their own. 
creation. 

In the following discussion of the recipe 
for Thai Grilled-Beef Salad, recipe writer 
Andrew Janjigian explains what his goals 
were and the thought processes behind the 
decisions he made as he tinkered with the 
recipe. Janjigian is an associate editor for 
Cook Illustrated and also works for America’s 
‘Test Kitchen. 


CHEF PHOTO Andrew Janjigian. creprr: americas TEST KITCHEN. 


Chapter 52,"“The Author's/Artist’s Statement: A Genre for Reflection,” from Bedford Book of Genres, Second Edition, by Amy 
Braziller and Elizabeth Kleinfeld, pp. 90-97 (Chapter 6). Copyright © 2018 by Bedford/St. Martin's. 
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An Author’/Artist’s Statement helps the reader understand the process that led to the product. 
If you've watched a DVD recently, you may have found a Director's Statement included along with 
the feature film or documentary. In this statement, the director—or an actor, choreographer, or other 
person associated with the film—talks about the considerations that went into making the film, such 
as casting, lighting, music, and blocking. The Director's Statement, like an Author's Statement, makes 
visible, to some extent, the behind-the-scenes work that is invisible in the final product. 

When our students create assignments—whatever genre or media they create in—we ask them to 
write an accompanying Author’s/Artist’s Statement that can give us insight into what they set out to 
do, how they did it, and what they might do to further improve the piece. 


Thai Grilled-Beef Salad 
Our goal was to look no further than the supermarket to replicate this salad’s complex 
range of flavors and textures. Along the way, we learned a neat trick for grilling meat. 
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Five ® Tastes of Thai Grilled-Beef Salad—and One More 
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RECIPE Andrew Janji 


The Author's/Artist's Statement 
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jan. In his article “Thai Grilled-Beef Salad,” from Cook's 
Illustrated, July/August 2011, the chef reflects on one of his creations. 


‘CREDIT AMERICAS TEST KITCHEN. 


Analyzing Authors’/Artists’ Statements 


Purpose 


CHAPTER 52 


The purpose of an Author’s/Artist’s Statement is for an author (or artist or other composer) to discuss 
the decisions and choices he or she made in composing a specific text or other work. Let’ say you've 
created an ad or a documentary film for your course. By writing an accompanying Author’s/ Artist's 
Statement, you can persuade your readers to see your finished piece in a particular way. A successful 
Statement reflects your understanding of your chosen genre (and the elements, style, design, and use 
of sources that characterize it)—and of your specific rhetorical situation (your reasons for composing, 
your audience, how you use rhetorical appeals, and your choice of mode and medium). 
If you're writing an Author's Statement in an academic setting, your main purpose is to inform 
and persuade readers—your peers, your instructor, your audience—of the critical and creative thought 
you put into your composition. 
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Audience 


The audience for an Author’s/Artist’s Statement is usually a particularly engaged and interested reader 
or viewer. In an academic setting, your audience is made up of invested and critical readers and 
viewers, such as your professor and peers, who want to confirm that you've made deliberate choices 
throughout your composing process. In Kipp’s statement, available in his full project on LaunchPad for 
The Bedford Book of Genres, he notes his audience as “those who want to be happier and...are open 
to developing a different mindset.” 


Rhetorical Appeals 


In an Author’s/Artist’s Statement, writers persuade readers by appealing mainly to logos and ethos. 


* Ethos The author's credibility (ethos) is particularly important because, as with most persua- 
sive pieces, the writer needs to come across as honest and thoughtful. 
Logos Authors can establish ethos through the reasoning (logos) they present in their Authors’ 
Statements. When writers logically present evidence to readers about the choices they made 
in organizing and presenting their work, readers are more likely to accept the claims they 
make. 
Pathos To persuade, composers may sometimes appeal to their audience's emotions. For ex- 
ample, if a composer wrote a piece of music as a memorial and wanted it performed a certain 
way, that message would appear in the program. 


Modes & Media 


Authors choose modes and media for their Statements that are appropriate for those of the work 
they're discussing. An artist showing work online would probably create a digital Artist’s Statement, 
whereas an artist showing work in a brick-and-mortar gallery would probably print out a text-based 


statement to hang next to his or her masterpieces. 


Elements of the Genre 


In their Authors’/Artists” Statements, writers do the following: 


* — Discuss a specific composition and make an argument. In an Author’s/Artist’s Statement, writers 
discuss a particular composition—such as an essay, painting, photo, documentary, ad, or other 
work. They refer directly to that work and provide specific details as they explain the “what, 
why, and how” of their creation, For example, in the Author's Statement example from Cook’ 
Illustrated, Andrew Janjigian explains that he set out to create a dressing that would successful- 
ly blend “the four Thai flavor elements: hot, sour, salty, and sweet.” He then explains how he 
did that. 


Writers also make a case for their compositions in order to persuade readers to see their 
work in a particular way. For example, Andrew Janjigian wants us to see that his beef salad 
recipe succeeds in blending desired flavors. 


Discuss their specific rhetorical situation and related choices. The Author's/Artist’s Statement gives 

you, as a composer, an opportunity to explain to audiences: 

* Your purpose: why you composed the work on that specific topic, in that specific way 
Your audience and use of rhetorical appeals: what you understand about your 
readers and how you connected with them through choices regarding ethos, pathos, and 
logos 
‘Your mode and medium: why you chose them and how they benefit your work 
overall 
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For example, if you created a collage—perhaps on the topic of body art and identity—in 
your Artist's Statement, you could explain to viewers: 


* Your purpose or main point in creating a collage on the relationship between body art 
and identity—and what the relationship is 

* Why you chose specific central images, how they contribute to your message, and how 
you hope your viewers will read them and relate to the overall collage 

+ — How you wanted to connect with your viewers through pathos, logos, and ethos (for 
example, your arrangement of images might appeal to their logic or emotions) 

+ Why you decided to create the collage, say, in a digital format 

Answer the question “why.” Readers of Author's or Artist’s Statements want to understand all 

the thinking that went into the creation of the final product. While that thinking is obvious 

to you, it is invisible to readers. The point of the Author's or Artist’s Statements is to make 

it visible, and that can only be done by providing many specific details about the “why” of 

decisions that were made. If you write “I decided to create an advertisement,” you should 

follow it up with an explanation of why you decided to create an advertisement. 

Address readers directly. Writers use the “I” construction, which allows them to speak plainly to 

readers about their choices. They also refer to the works they're discussing in the Statement 

as “my essay” (or “my painting,” “my photograph,” etc.), indicating their ownership of the 

composition and the choices they made. 

Explain their choice of genre and how they worked with its conventions. The Author's/ Artist's 

Statement is a place for a composer to explain why he or she chose to work in a particular 

genre, For example, let’s say that for your composition course you chose to write an opinion 

piece on gun control. In a separate statement, submitted with your opinion piece, you might 

explain to your instructor and classmates why you chose this genre. Pointing out your specif- 

ic choices builds your ethos and persuasiveness. You might note, for example, that the opinion 

piece was the best choice of genre because it allowed you to: 

* — Clearly present your opinion on the topic of gun control (and write in the first person) 

+ Be brief (just a few paragraphs) and lively 

* Deal with potential objections and offer potential solutions 

* — Invite readers to respond 

Alternatively, maybe you created a photo essay for your class or a wider audience. An accom- 

panying statement—in which you explain why you found the photo essay to be the best way 

to communicate your ideas about gun control—would go a long way toward helping your 

viewers get the most out of your work. 

Reflect on their compositions, discussing successes and limitations. Writers use Authors’ Statements as 

an opportunity to look back at a composition and evaluate the extent of their achievement; 

they might also note what they would have done differently or better. For example, if you 

created an advertisement showing how marines achieve strength without steroids, you might 

note in an accompanying Author's Statement that you felt you'd succeeded in providing a 

captivating visual, an original slogan, and an emotional appeal. On the other hand, don’t hes- 

itate to mention places where you could improve your work editorially or technically. Doing 

your best, reflecting on what you did well, and talking about what you'd like to improve adds 

to your ethos as a composer and to the persuasiveness of your work. 

Provide context. In the Author’s/Artist’s Statement, it’s useful for writers/artists to give some 

background on their composition, such as how they became interested in the topic, what 

their inspirations were, or, if they've created a series of related works, how the piece fits in 

with other pieces. Andrew Janjigian explains in his Author’s Statement that he decided to 

create his own beef salad recipe because he hadn't found one that came close to achieving 

the quality of beef salads he'd eaten in Thai restaurants. 
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Style 
Statement authors do the following: 


* Use detail. The persuasive and critical nature of the Statement depends on the use of specif- 
ic detail. Janjigian, for example, names particular ingredients that he tried and describes the 
exact result he got, such as in his discussion of what happened when he used cayenne pepper 
instead of powdered Thai bird chiles:“Just 4 teaspoon of cayenne, in fact, overpowered the 
meat’s smoky char.” 

Write in a tone that builds ethos. In their Statements, authors use critical, analytical language to 
make their points. They choose words related to their subject of inquiry to establish them- 
selves as experts. When you write such a Statement, even though you're writing in the first 
person (J), use a serious, straightforward tone to emphasize that you have made deliberate, 
thoughtful choices. Kipp establishes himself as an expert on gratitude when he says “the land- 
scape refers to the fact that grateful people experience a positive memory bias,” showing that 
he is familiar with the research on his subject and fluent with the terms. 


Design 

Authors’/ Artists’ Statements can often look like an academic essay, with indented paragraphs and 
little or no decoration except for subheadings that offer structure and organization. However, a 
writer might choose to design a Statement to reflect the genre of the composition. For example, the 
Statement might take the form of a letter written to a professor, a Director's Statement, or a one-page 
Artist's Statement. 


Sources 


The most persuasive authors discuss the sources that informed their composing process. For example, 


in his Statement, student Michael Kipp mentions specific sources by title or author's name, including 
page numbers. Depending on the audience, sources may be cited according to MLA or APA or other 
academic formats. An artist who is inspired by another artist usually names his or her inspiration and 
cites specific works by that artist. 
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| The Issue of Overfishing in the United 
States Infographic 


Sophie Warfield 
Annotations by Katherine Joshi 


In her Position Paper, Sophie tackled a multi-layered problem: overfishing and the many negative 
effects it presented. Sophie argued that overfishing was not just an environmental concern, but rather a 
complex problem that impacted fisherman, consumers, tourists, and governments, Overfishing, Sophie 
argued, has the potential to forever change the lives of those in small coastal towns that rely on fish for 
their livelihood, Her thesis stated:““Despite many people overlooking overfishing as an environmental 
issue, it is essential to recognize what a problem overfishing is in terms of environmental, social, and 
political conflicts, so that the United States can work to fix it by having many citizens actively engage 
to rebuild aquatic ecosystems and eat sustainably.” In other words, Sophie did not shy away from tack- 
ling a complex problem with complex solutions in her Position Paper. 

By choosing an infographic for her remediation, Sophie has already taken the first step toward 
trimming her issue down considerably for a new genre and audience. Infographics are generally suc- 
cinct and to the point, focusing on facts and information that can be communicated efficiently. Sophie 
no longer had space to include the compelling research on how fishermen in Carteret County, North 
Carolina, were faced with the possibility of losing their centuries-long occupation, or her personal 
experience bagging oyster shells in Georgia that led her to researching overfishing in the first place. 
She had to focus on factual information; numbers that would quickly grab her audience's attention 
and hopefully persuade them to read the entire infographic, all the way through to her call to action. 
In her Position Paper, she carefully separated her research into discussing the various negative effects 
of overfishing. For her infographic, she chose data that would not only grab her reader's attention, but 
also convince them of the severity of overfishing. Her infographic’s ultimate purpose is to convince 
her audience to engage with her three suggested calls to action, and she intentionally chose data that 
would convince viewers of overfishing’s severity. Lastly. in considering an infographic’s visual elements, 
Sophie made the highly creative choice to create an ocean scene, using blue waves and a white whale 
to further remind readers of the ocean life overfishing is negatively impacting. 


Sophie Warfield,"*The Issue of Overfishing in the United States.” Infographic. Forthcoming in Jnterpolations:A Journal of Academic 
Writing. University of Maryland. 2020. 
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The Average American Eats 

15.5 pounds of fish annualy. 
Coastal Fisheries support 

1.8 million jobs nationally. 
Oysters improve water 
Quality through titration. 


why We NEED rish 


The Bay Needs You! , oS : 
Help restore oyster populations and) 


visit this link to find volunteer 
opportuniti 
https://bit.ly/2Pn9GnX 


Or call: 1-888-SAVEBAY 


Illegal Fishing _ Join Greenpeace! 


Join Greenpeace and help combat overfishing! 
Itis estimated that 25 to 30% of wild: Call 1-800-722-6995 


caught seafood imported in the < or visit https://www.greenpeace.o 
was Ca t illegally. : f 
United States was caught illegally. \_-__S= pirate-fishing-stolen-fish-s/ to donate or volunteer. 


jusan Andreatta, Anne Parlier, Andr n aver, S ational Oceanic and Atmospheric Adminis 
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Purpose 


Through her infographic, Sophie hopes to educate others on the dangers of overfishing, During 

her semester-long research into overfishing, Sophie realized how complex of an issue overfishing is. 
You can see some of that complexity in the infographic, but Sophie very intentionally focuses on 
eye-catching numbers to quickly indicate the exigency of the issue and help her audience understand 
the multiple consequences of overfishing. Her overarching purpose is to efficiently inform her audi- 
ences on the dangers of overfishing and its damaging effects to fish, fisherman, consumers, and general 
health of the ocean. 


Audience 


Sophie’s intended audience is her fellow college students, as she believes many are likely uneducated 
on the dangers of overfishing. This audience focus aligns with Sophie's decision to share her info- 
graphic on Instagram, a platform that many college students use. Beyond college students, Sophic’s 
larger audience is likely the general public, and perhaps more specifically anyone who lives in the 
Chesapeake Bay area (like many of her fellow UMD students) and who could join volunteer efforts. 


Rhetorical Appeals 


Sophie leans most heavily on appeals to logic (logos). Her infographic is logically constructed in that 
she first introduces factual information on the effects of overfishing, then transitions into reasons 

why we need to preserve fish and oceanic wildlife. Through this arrangement, Sophie positions her 
audience to draw logical conclusions from the provided facts that help them understand overfishing’s 
urgency. This scaffolded information logically prepares readers to assent to Sophie’s final calls to action, 
seen on the bottom of the infographic. These calls to action also operate as emotional appeals (pathos), 
as Sophie is hoping her audience will be persuaded enough by her logical overview of the issue to 
take action. While Sophie includes emotional appeals, Sophie’s infographic works from the assumption 
that her audience will be more persuaded by factual information—key tenet of the infographic genre. 
Finally, Sophie demonstrates attention to ethos through providing her sources at the bottom of her 
infographic. 


Modes & Media 


Sophie creatively blends visuals with texts through her use of a whale to convey the more startling 
information on overfishing. Furthermore, her use of an ocean background reminds readers that the 
entire ocean ecosystem is negatively affected by overfishing. She incorporates other symbolic imagery, 
notably an oyster shell and crab to support her appeal for more volunteer efforts in the Chesapeake 
Bay. Her publication method is digital, in that she shared the infographic on a well-known social me- 
dia platform; however, the infographic could easily be printed and placed in public locations as well. 


Elements of the Genre 


Sophie centers her infographic on factual information. By not incorporating heavy emotional appeals 
or personal opinion, she allows the infographic to highlight the different statistics, which are persuasive 
and impactful in and of themselves. Furthermore, by not incorporating personal opinion, she illustrates 
awareness of the genre, as she allows the focus to rest on the factual information itself. Her research is 
based on the work of others and she includes only data that is relevant to the impacts of overfishing, 
the ways we contribute to overfishing, and options for slowing or preventing the effects of overtish- 
ing. Through this lens, the infographic clearly communicates related data before ending on her call to 
action. The clear symbols she uses with her calls to action, such as the stop sign and thumbs up, draws 
attention to the different actions themselves, quickly communicating her recommendations. Each 
section is clearly labeled. 
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Style 

Sophie's tone is informational, allowing the facts to speak for themselves. Visually, she emphasizes cer- 
tain details through changing the font color or enlarging the font, allowing information to stand out. 
She provides just enough information to help us understand the severity of overfishing, breaking the 
infographic into chunks to help the audience logically progress through the information. 


Design 

Sophie chooses a simple color scheme, using different shades of blue throughout. This strategy helps 
the white whale stick out, and the darkest text inside the fish is also the largest, indicating one of her 
more startling facts (that “nearly 90% of global marine fish are overfished or fully fished”). The “why 
we need fish” uses a lighter blue background than the call to action information, which ultimately 
serves to highlight her three different calls to action. 
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Writing in Public: Remediation 


Melvette Melvin Davis, Katherine Joshi, and Britt Starr 


“When an Essay Just Won't Do” 


An article in Zora magazine, an act in Congress, a documentary film, a TED talk, an interview on 
NPR. These are just some of the media platforms that Dr. Monique W. Morris has employed to speak 
to audiences about her scholarship. If the research and basic arguments are the same across these 
genres, what changes? And why bother? 

For over 30 years, Morris has worked as an author, activist, 
and social justice scholar publicly remediating her scholarship to 
advocate on behalf of Black girls, women, and familics. Though 
she is published many times over in traditional academic genres 
(such as journal articles and books), she also regularly engages 
in more diverse, public-facing modes such as those listed above 
in order to reach varied and different audiences. Remediating 
her scholarship in multiple ways undergirds her commitment 
to effect the change that her research calls for: to address the 
inequities and injustices against Black girls and young women 
within the secondary education system in the United States. 
Publicly remediated scholarship offers writers a chance to culti- 
vate and reshape ideas that emerge in academic environments— P U S | 0 U T 
environments which tend to offer limited readership and 
engagement. Remediating scholarship for public audiences gives 
that scholarship an opportunity to grow and make connections 
within and beyond their original ground. 

One of Morris’ remediated central arguments is that a just 
society should not allow its schools to disproportionately target 
Black girls for punishment. If the argument and its supporting 
claims remain consistent across genres, what is it that changes? What do you think Morris took into 
consideration as she planned her remediation between the Op-Ed and the TEDTalk, for example? In 
short, how does the same core argument get presented differently as the scholar-acti 
work across genres? And what are the different possible outcomes that correspond with each? 

In the bulleted list below, you will find just some of the public contexts in which Morris’ schol- 
arly work has been remediated, especially the scholarly arguments she makes in her book Pushout; The 
Criminalization of Black Girls in Public Schools. As you take a look at some of the different genres and 
publication contexts, think about the differences associated with each one. From one remediation to 
the next, consider how each one will reach different audiences, be composed in different registers and 
styles, have different design elements, be characterized by different conventions or key features, and 
offer different affordances and constraints. What do you already know about the features of each genre 
and publication context below? The genres appear in bold following the title of the text. 


MONIQUE W. MORRIS 


st remediates her 


“Writing in Public: Remediation” by Melvette Melvin Davis, Katherine Joshi, and Britt Starr 
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Remediations of the Pushout thesis: 


+ “Why Are Black Girls More Likely to Be Punished in School?”, an audio-only interview 
for NPR’ TED radio hour 

* “A Just Society Doesn’t Criminalize Girls?” an Op-Ed for The Boston Globe, written with 
Ayanna Pressley 

* “Why Black Girls Are Targeted For Punishment At Our Schools—And How to Change 
That,” a TED Talk 

+ “Pushout,’a documentary film, created with Jacoba Atlas: 

* — Note: Documentaries often have websites that are robust resources for more information 
about the film's central issue. “Pushout” is no exception. See what resources they offer 
those who screen and view their film at https://pushoutfilm.com/. 

+ The PU.S.H.O.U.T. Act, legislation introduced to Congress on 12/05/2019 by 

Representative Ayanna Pressley 


The Ending Punitive, Unfair, School-Based Harm that is 
Overt and Unresponsive to Trauma (PUSHOUT) Act 


‘Across the country, the education of Black and brown students js often disrupted as a resut of discriminatory and punitive 
‘discipline policies that criminalize and push them out of ichoal. For instance, Black ps are surpended, expelled, referred to 
law enforcement and arrested on school campuses at disproportionately higher rates te g's due to untavr dress 
oe and hair police: and a lach of understanding of the hutorical, social and economic naquitles such as poverty, trauma 
‘hunger. and violence that often mpact student! behavior ‘As a recut, git of color are duproportionstely subjected to 
‘¢iclusionary schoo! discipline polices avch at auupension and expulsion, which can have long-term effects on the safety, 
‘wallowing, and academic success of al student 


in November, Congresswoman Ayanna Pressiey (MA-O7) introduced is Kei 702 The People» jatice Gusrontes -a bold 
framework to transform the American criminal legs! system nto one that guarantess justice forall Among other things, the 
People’s ustica Guarantee call or the disruption of school discipline polices that diaproportionstely impact studants of 


While the effects that a single text has can be difficult to trace with certainty, the diversity of these 
genres and the numerous, different communities they reach serve as a clear example of the impact of 
Morris's work. Since in English 101 you will remediate your Position Paper into just one genre, you 
will want to research the genre and intended publication context to find out as much as you can about 
the genre so you can make an informed choice. A national radio interview, for example, may reach a 
wide segment of society who tune in regularly on a morning commute, an Op-Ed for Washington Post 
may have a more locally constrained readership but may be more easily shared online, and a docu- 
mentary can be screened to large groups of people at a time and used in school classrooms where the 
problem shows up.A congressional act has the potential to create legislation. Since Morris’ ultimate 
goal is systemic change at the national level, remediating her scholarship in as many genres as possible 
isa logical approach. For an argument that is more locally or narrowly targeted, like one that challeng- 
es the University of Maryland's punitive practices, for example, remediation efforts may need to be 
calculated more specifically to that context. 

A successful public remediation always starts with the questions: Who are the stakeholders? Who 
are the changemakers? Who would benefit from hearing the argument? Whose attention needs grab- 
bing and what is the most effective way to persuade these people? You've spent several weeks pro- 
ducing you Position Paper where you asked yourself the same questions. Now, you have an unique op- 
portunity to expand your audience outside of the academic community. You will want to consider the 
most effective way to remediate your claims in order to persuade the changemakers or stakeholders 
you've identified. As you decide which audience to target and how to craft your message, ask yourself: 
Where and ftom whom does your chosen audience seek information and opinions? What kinds of 
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media and rhetoric do they find persuasive? Which kinds of appeals are most effective at achieving 
your goals? What is a safe, feasible, and enjoyable remediation project for you to complete? How might 
your academic argument change given this new audience, context, and genre? 


DISCUSSION QUESTIONS 


1, When and why does it make sense to remediate academic scholarship? What are the ben- 
efits of publicly remediating scholarship? 


2. What is the relationship between academic writing and public engagement? What is the 
relationship between academic writing and public deliberation? 


What is the relationship between academic writing and democracy? 
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CHAPTER 55 


Shitty First Drafts 


Anne Lamott 


Now, practically even better news than that of short assignments is the idea of shitty first drafts. All 
good writers write them. This is how they end up with good second drafts and terrific third drafts. 
People tend to look at successful writers who are getting their books published and maybe even doing 
well financially, and think that they sit down at their desks every morning feeling like a million dollars, 
feeling great about who they are and how much talent they have and what a great story they have to 
tell; that they take in a few deep breaths, push back their sleeves, roll their necks a few times to get all 
the cricks out, and dive in, typing fully formed passages as fast as a court reporter. But this is just the 
fantasy of the uninitiated, I know some very great writers, writers you love who write beautifully and 
have made a great deal of money, and not one of them sits down routinely feeling wildly enthusiastic 
and confident. Not one of them writes elegant first drafts. All right, one of them does, but we do not 
like her very much. We do not think that she has a rich inner life or that God likes her or can even 
stand her. (Although when [ mentioned this to my priest friend Tom, he said you can safely assume 
you've created God in your own image when it turns out that God hates all the same people you do.) 

Very few writers really know what they are doing until they’ve done it. Nor do they go about 
their business feeling dewy and thrilled. They do not type a few stiff warm-up sentences and then find 
themselves bounding along like huskies across the snow. One writer I know tells me that he sits down 
every morning and says to himself nicely, “It’s not like you don't have a choice, because you do—you 
can either type, or kill yourself.” We all often feel like we are pulling teeth, even those writers whose 
prose ends up being the most natural and fluid. The right words and sentences just do not come pour- 
ing out like ticker tape most of the time. Now, Muriel Spark is said to have felt that she was taking 
dictation from God every morning—sitting there, one supposes, plugged into a Dictaphone, typing 
away, humming, But this is a very hostile and aggressive position. One might hope for bad things to 
rain down on a person like this. 

For me and most of the other writers I know, writing is not rapturous. In fact, the only way [ can 
get anything written at all is to write really, really shitty first drafts. 

The first draft is the child’s draft, where you let it all pour out and then let it romp all over the 
place, knowing that no one is going to see it and that you can shape it later. You just let this child- 
like part of you channel whatever voices and visions come through and onto the page. If one of the 
characters wants to say, “Well, so what, Mr. Poopy Pants?,” you let her. No one is going to see it. If the 
kid wants to get into really sentimental, weepy, emotional territory, you let him. Just get it all down on 
paper because there may be something great in those six crazy pages that you would never have gotten 
to by more rational, grown-up means. There may be something in the very last line of the very last 
paragraph on page six that you just love, that is so beautiful or wild that you now know what you're 
supposed to be writing about, more or less, or in what direction you might go—but there was no way 
to get to this without first getting through the first five and a half pages. 

LT used to write food reviews for California magazine before it folded. (My writing food reviews 
had nothing to do with the magazine folding, although every single review did cause a couple of 
canceled subscriptions. Some readers took umbrage at my comparing mounds of vegetable puree with 
various ex-presidents’ brains.) These reviews always took two days to write. First I'd go to a restaurant 
several times with a few opinionated, articulate friends in tow. I'd sit there writing down everything 


“Shitty First Drafis" by Anne Lamott, ftom Bird by Bir: Some Instructions on Writing and Life. Used by permission of Pantheon 
Books, an imprint of Knopf Doubleday Publishing Group, a division of Penguin Random House LLC. All rights reserved. 
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anyone said that was at all interesting or funny: Then on the following Monday I'd sit down at my desk 
with my notes, and try to write the review. Even after I'd been doing this for years, panic would set 
in. I'd try to write a lead, but instead I’d write a couple of dreadful sentences, XX them out, try again, 
XX everything out, and then feel despair and worry settle on my chest like an x-ray apron. It’s over, 
Td think, calmly. I'm not going to be able to get the magic to work this time. I’m ruined. I’m through. 
T’'m toast. Maybe, I'd think, I can get my old job back as a clerk-typist. But probably nor. I'd get up 
and study my tecth in the mirror for a while. Then I'd stop, remember to breathe, make a few phone 
calls, hit the kitchen and chow down. Eventually I'd go back and sit down at my desk, and sigh for the 
next ten minutes, Finally | would pick up my one-inch picture frame, stare into it as if for the answer, 
and every time the answer would come: all I had to do was to write a really shitty first draft of, say, the 
opening paragraph. And no one was going to see it. 

So I'd start writing without reining myself in. It was almost just typing, just making my fingers 
move. And the writing would be terrible. I'd write a lead paragraph that was a whole page, even 
though the entire review could only be three pages long, and then I'd start writing up descriptions of 
the food, one dish at a time, bird by bird, and the critics would be sitting on my shoulders, comment- 
ing like cartoon characters. They'd be pretending to snore, or rolling their eyes at my overwrought 
descriptions, no matter how hard I tried to tone those descriptions down, no matter how conscious | 
was of what a friend said to me gently in my early days of restaurant reviewing.“ Annie,” she said, “it is 
just a piece of chicken. It is just a bit of cake.” 

But because by then IT had been writing for so long, I would eventually let myself trust the 
process—sort of, more or less. 'd write a first draft that was maybe twice as long as it should be, with 
a self-indulgent and boring beginning, stupefying descriptions of the meal, lots of quotes from my 
black-humored friends that made them sound more like the Manson girls than food lovers, and no 
ending to speak of. The whole thing would be so long and incoherent and hideous that for the rest of 
the day I'd obsess about getting creamed by a car before | could write a decent second draft. I'd worry 
that people would read what I'd written and believe that the accident had really been a suicide, that I 
had panicked because my talent was waning and my mind was shot. 

The next day, I'd sit down, go through it all with a colored pen, take out everything | possibly 
could, find a new lead somewhere on the second page, figure out a kicky place to end it, and then 
write a second draft. It always turned out fine, sometimes even funny and weird and helpful. I'd go 
over it one more time and mail it in. 

Then, a month later, when it was time for another review, the whole process would start again, 
complete with the fears that people would find my first draft before | could rewrite it. 

Almost all good writing begins with terrible first efforts. You need to start somewhere. Start by 
getting something—anything—down on paper. A friend of mine says that the first draft is the down 
draft—you just get it down. The second draft is the up draft—you fix it up. You try to say what you 
have to say more accurately. And the third draft is the dental draft, where you check every tooth, to see 
if it’s loose or cramped or decayed, or even, God help us, healthy. 
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Revising, Editing, and Reflecting 


Diana Hacker and Nancy Sommers 


Revising is rarely a one-step process. Global matters—thesis, purpose, organization, content, and over- 
all strategy—generally receive attention first because global revisions involve bigger changes, including 
rewrites of paragraphs or whole sections of a paper. lmprovements in sentence structure and word 
choice usually come later. Revising at the sentence level gives you a chance to reconsider whether a 
particular point could be stronger or clearer or whether a certain word or phrase sends the message 
you intended, 

Editing is a step that is best left for the end of the writing process. It involves identifying errors 
or patterns of errors, such as using commas and quotation marks correctly, making subjects and verbs 
agree, or using the right form of a pronoun, See “Use Peer Review: Revise with Comments” for 
advice on keeping an editing log. 

Writing multiple drafts allows you to write in stages, seek feedback, and strengthen your paper 
through both revising and editing. 


See Revision as a Social Process 


To revise is to re-see,and the comments you receive from reviewers—instructors, peers, and writing 
center tutors—will help you re-see your draft from your readers’ point of view. When you ask readers 
for their comments, revision becomes a social experience, connecting you with the suggestions and 
insights of readers who help you shape your work in progress. As you write for college courses, form a 
community of readers around you and seek their feedback. 

Feedback gives you perspective on what's working and not working in your draft and keeps the 
expectations of your readers in mind. Simple questions such as “What would you say is my main 
idea?” and “Is my draft focused and organized?” will help you see your draft through readers’ eyes. The 
checklist for global revision on page 297 may help you and your reviewers get started. 


Use Peer Review: Revise with Comments 


Peer review gives you the benefit of real readers and an opportunity to see your draft through their 
eyes. When peers—classmates and fellow students—read your work, they offer feedback, pointing out 
where they are intrigued or confused. They offer their insights and suggestions, answer your questions, 
and help you strengthen your draft. Think of peer review as an opportunity to talk about your writing 
with a coach, an advocate, who will help you achieve your purpose for writing. 

The following guidelines will help you learn from your reviewers’ comments and revise 


successfully. 


“Revising, Editing, and Reflecting." ftom The Bedford Handbook, Tenth Edition, by Diana Hacker and Nancy Sommers, pp. 38+ 
38 (Section 2). Copyright © 2017 by Bedford/St. Martin’. 
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Be Active 


Help reviewers understand your purpose for writing and provide background about why you chose 
your topic, why it matters to you, and what you hope to accomplish in your draft, Let your reviewers 
know your specific questions and concerns so they can provide focused feedback. 


Listen with an Open Mind 


After you've worked hard on a draft, you might be surprised to hear reviewers tell you it still needs 
more development. Don’t take criticism personally. Your readers are responding to your essay, not to 
you. If comments show that a reviewer doesn’t understand what you're trying to do, don't be defensive. 
Instead, consider why your reader is confused, and figure out how to clarify your point. Responding 
to readers’ objections—instead of dismissing them—may strengthen your ideas and make your essay 
more persuasive. Taking feedback seriously will make you a stronger writer. 


Weigh Feedback Carefully 


As you begin revising, you may find yourself sorting through suggestions from many people, including 
instructors, writing tutors, and peer reviewers. Sometimes these readers will agree, but often their ad- 
vice will differ. Your reviewers will probably make more suggestions than you can use, so be strategic. 
It’s important to sort through all the comments you receive with your original goals in mind and to 
focus on global concerns first (see p. 994)—otherwise, you'll be facing the impossible task of trying to 
incorporate everyone's advice. 


Keep a Revision and Editing Log 


Make a clear and simple list of the global and sentence-level concerns that keep coming up in most of 
your reviewers’ comments. That list can serve as a starting point each time you revise a paper to help 
you learn about your strengths and weaknesses as a writer. When you take charge of your own writing 
in this way, comments will become a valuable resource. 


Becoming a College Writer 


Form a community of readers around you 


Don’t be afraid to seek help with writing, Use all the resources available and ask 
people to read your drafts, Feedback gives you perspective.” 
—Donovan Castro, student, University of Arizona 


Have you ever tried writing an entire essay—blank page to final draft—in a single sitting? Was it your 
best work? Writing and revising multiple drafts allows you to write in stages, seek feedback, 
and make improvements. Giving yourself time to seek and receive feedback means that a first 
draft doesn't have to be perfect. 
One effective way to approach revision is to form a community of readers around you. 
As Donovan Castro suggests, use "resources"—instructors, librarians, writing center 
tutors, classmates—to help you gain perspective on your draft’s effectiveness. You 
might sense that something isn't working, but you don't know why or how to address it 
Engage another reader who might help solve a problem. As you write in college, be open 
to readers’ responses and be willing to learn from them. 


* You may have had some experience with peer review or feedback groups in the past. Recall 
one experience that was particularly positive or negative. What do you think made it so? 


MORE 
Revising with comments, pages 987-291 
Approaching global revision in cycles, 394 


ANDRESR/SHUTTERSTOCK 
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Use Peer Review: Give Constructive Comments 


Peer review gives you an opportunity to read the work of your classmates and to learn from one 
another. As you offer advice about how to strengthen a peer’s thesis or how to use a visual to convey 
concise information, you are thinking about the purpose of a thesis and the role of visuals. When you 
propose a strategy for focusing an introduction or for anticipating a counterargument, you not only 
help your classmate but also benefit from the process of thinking strategically about revision. 

As a peer reviewer, your work is to engage with a writer as a reader. It isn’t your job to rewrite, 
correct, or proofread the work of your peers. It is your job, though, to offer thoughtful, positive, 
encouraging comments to show peers what they're doing well and how they might build on their 
strengths as writers. 

The following excerpt from an online peer review session shows a peer reviewer offering con- 
structive comments. 


Excerpt from an online peer review session 


Peer reviewer restates Juan (peer reviewer): Rachel, your essay makes a great point that credit 
iter’s main point and = . n 
Pe opgate tel tar card companies often hook students on a cycle of spending. But it sounds 
her clarify her ideas as if you're blaming students for their spending habits and credit card 
companies for their deceptive actions. Is this what you want to say? 


Writer takes comment 


seriously and asks Rachel (writer): No, | want to keep the focus on the credit card compa- 
pissed aa nies. | didn't realize | was blaming students. What could | change? 
Peer reviewer points Juan (reviewer): In paragraphs three and four, you group all students 


to specific places 
in the draft and 
asks questions to are your audience, you'll be insulting them. What reader is motivated to 


help writer focus on . theca : ee % 
audience and purpose, ead something that's alienating? What is your purpose for writing this 


together as if all students have the same bad spending habits. If students 


draft? 
Writer is actively Rachel (writer): Well ... It's true that students don’t always have good 
ngaged with s . pi 
Lions spending habits, but | don’t want to blame students. My purpose is to call 
and doesn't take students to action about the dangers of credit card debt. Any suggestions 


criticism personally. 
for narrowing the focus? | 


Peer reviewer Juan (reviewer): Most students know about the dangers of credit 
responds as a reader 


card debt, but they might not know about specific deceptive practices 


and acts as. a coach 


to suggest possible companies use to lure them. Maybe ask yourself what would surprise your 
solutions. 
audience about these practices. 


Writer thanks reviewer Rachel (writer): Juan, that's a good idea. I'll try it. 
for his help and feaves 
session with a specific 
revision strategy. 
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Strategies for Revising with Comments 


Often the comments you'll receive are written as shorthand commands—“Be specific!”"—or as 
questions—*What is your main point?” Such comments don’t immediately show you how to revise, 
but they do identify where revision might improve your draft. Don't hesitate to ask reviewers to 
explain their comments if you don’t understand them. The following sample comments and revision 
strategies will help you think about how to apply feedback to your own writing. 


THE COMMENT: Unfocused introduction 


Understanding the comment When readers point out that your introduction needs to be 
“focused,” the comment often signals that the beginning sentences of your essay are yague, are 
unconnected to the rest of your essay, and don’t establish your purpose for writing. 


Strategies for Revising 


+ Reread your introduction and ask questions. Are the sentences leading to your thesis 
specific enough to engage readers and communicate your purpose? Do these sentences lead 
logically to your thesis? Do they spark your readers’ curiosity and offer them a reason to 
continue reading? 

« Try engaging readers with a “hook” in your introduction—a question, a quotation, a vivid 
example, or a startling statistic. 


THE COMMENT: Consider opposing viewpoints 


Understanding the comment When readers suggest that you “consider opposing 
viewpoints,” the comment often signals that you need to recognize and respond to possible 
objections to your argument. 


Strategies for Revising 


« Read more to learn about the debates surrounding the topic. Understand the various sides of 
your issue so you can anticipate and counter objections to your argument. 

+ Be open-minded. Although it might seem illogical to introduce opposing arguments, you'll 
show your knowledge of the topic by recognizing that not everyone draws the same conclusions 
or holds the same point of view. 


+ Introduce and counter objections with phrases like these:““Some readers might point out 
that ...” or“Critics of this view argue that... .” 


THE COMMENT: Be specific 


Understanding the comment When readers say that you need to “be specific,” the comment 
often signals that you could strengthen your writing with additional details. 


Strategies for Revising 
+ Reread your topic sentence to understand the focus of the paragraph. 


+ Ask questions. Does the paragraph contain claims that need support? Have you provided 
evidence—specific examples, vivid details and illustrations, statistics and facts—to help readers 
understand your ideas and find them persuasive? 


+ Interpret your evidence. Remember that details and examples don’t speak for themselves.You 
will need to show readers how evidence supports your claims. 
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THE COMMENT: Cite your sources 


Understanding the comment When readers point out that you need to “cite your 
sources,” the comment often signals that you need to acknowledge and give proper credit to the 
contributions of others. 


Strategies for Revising 


+ Reread your sentence and ask questions, Have you properly acknowledged all 
contributions—words, ideas, facts, or visuals—that you use as evidence? Have you given credit 
to the sources you quote, summarize, or paraphrase? Have you made it clear to readers how to 
locate the source if they want to consult it? 


* Ask your instructor which documentation style you are required to use—MLA, APA, or 
Chicago. 
* Revise by including an in-text citation for any words, ideas, facts, or visuals that you use as 


evidence—and by including quotation marks around any language borrowed word-for-word 
from a source. 


Write helpful peer review comments 


1 View yourself as a coach, not a judge. Think of yourself as asking questions 
and proposing possibilities, not dictating solutions. Help the writer identify the 
strengths and limitations of a draft. Try phrasing comments this way: “Have you 
thought about... ?” or “How can you help a reader understand this point?” 


2 Pay attention to global issues first. Focus on the big picture—purpose, 
thesis, organization, and content—before sentence structure, word choice, and 
grammar. 


3 Restate the writer's main idea. As a reader, you can help the writer see whether 
he or she is expressing points clearly. Can you follow the writer's train of thought? 
Restate the writer's thesis and main ideas to check your understanding. 


4 Be specific. Point to specific places in a draft and show your classmate how, why, 
and where a draft is effective or confusing. Instead of saying “I like your draft," 
say exactly what you like: “You use a surprising statistic in your introduction, and 
it really hooks me as a reader.” Or instead of offering a generality such as “Your 
draft doesn't have much support,” give a specific suggestion: “Try putting the 
data from paragraph three into a graph.” 


Highlights of One Student's Peer Review Process 


Student writer Michelle Nguyen wrote a draft in response to the following assignment: 


How have your experiences with writing, positive or negative, shaped you as a writer? Write 
a literacy narrative (500-1 ,000 words) to explore this question. Select one or more key expe- 
riences that you think best illustrate how you became the writer you are today. In addition 
to telling a story, your narrative should make a larger point about learning to write that will 
be of interest to your readers. 
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Below is the draft Nguyen submitted to her three peer reviewers. Here are the questions she gave 


her peer reviewers to focus their feedback. 


Questions from Nguyen to Peer Reviewers 


Alex, Brian, and Sameera: Thanks for reading my draft. Here are three questions | have 


about my draft: Is my focus clear? Is there anything that confuses you? What specifically 


should | cut or add to strengthen my draft? 


Rough Draft With Peer Comments 


Rough Draft 

My family used to live in the heart of Hanoi, 
Vietnam. The neighborhood was small but swamped 
with crime. Drug addicts scoured the alleys and stole the 
most mundane things—old clothes, worn slippers, even 
license plates of motorbikes. Like anyone else in Vietnam 
in the 90s, we struggled with poverty. There was no 
entertainment device in our house aside from an 11” 
black-and-white television. Even then, electricity went 
off for hours on a weekly basis. 

T was particularly close to a Vietnam War veteran, 
My parents were away a lot, so the old man became 
like a grandfather to me. He taught me how to ride a 
bicycle, how to read, how to take care of small pets. He 
worked sporadically from home, fixing bicycle tires and 
broken pedals. He was a wrinkly old man who didn’t 
talk much. His vocal cords were damaged during the 
war, and it caused him pain to speak. In a neighborhood 
full of screaming babies and angry shop owners and 
slimy criminals, his home was my quict haven. I could 
read and write and think and bond with someone whose 
worldliness came from his wordlessness. 

The tiny house he lived in stood at the far end of 
our neighborhood. It always smelled of old clothes and. 
forgotten memories. He was a slight man, but his pierc- 
ing black eyes retained their intensity even after all these 
years. He must haye made one fierce soldier. 

“L almost died once,” he said, dusting a picture 
frame. It was one of those rare instances he ever men- 
tioned his life during the war. As he talked, perched 
myself on the side of an armchair, rested my head on 
amy tiny hands, and listened intently. I didn’t understand 
much. I just liked hearing his low, humming voice. 

The concept of war for me was strictly confined to the 


Alex F: You might want ta add a title to focus 
readers, 


Sameera K: | really like your intraduction, It's 
so vivid. Think about adding. phato of your 
neighborhood so readers can relate, What does 
Hanoi look like? 


Brian S: You have great details here to set the 
scene in Hanoi, but why does jt matter that you 
didn’t have an “entertainment device"? Maybe 
choose the most interesting among all these 
details 


Brian S: Worldliness came from wordlessness—great 
phrase! Is this part of your main idea? What is your 
main idea? 


Sameera K: You da a good jab of showing us why 
this Vietnam veteran was impartant to you, but It 
seems like this draft is more a story about the man 
and not about you. What do you want readers to 
understand about you? 
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classroom, and even then, the details of combat were 
always murky, The teachers just needed us to know that 
the communist troops enjoyed a glorious victory. 

“Twas the only survivor of my unit. 20 guys. All 
dead within a year. Then they let me go,” he said. His 
voice cracked a little and his eyes misted over as he 
stared at pictures from his combatant past.“ We didn’t 
even live long enough to understand what we were 
fighting for.” 

He finished the sentence with a drawn-out sigh, 
asmall set of wrinkles gathering at the end of his eyes. 
Years later, as I thought about his stories, [ started to 
wonder why he referred to his deceased comrades by the 
collective pronoun “we.” Tt was as if a little bit of him 
died on the battlefield with them too. 

Three years after my family left the neighborhood, 

I learned that the old man became stricken with cancer. 

When I came home the next summer, | visited his house 

and sat by his sickbed. His shoulder-length mop of salt 

and pepper hair now dwarfed his rail-thin figure. We 

barely exchanged a word. He just held my hands tightly 

until my mother called for me to leave, his skeletal 

fingers leaving a mark on my pale palms. Perhaps he was 

trying to transmit to me some of his worldliness and his Sameera K: !'m curious to hear more about you 


and why this man was so important to you. What 
did he teach youabout writing? What did he see 


world and live the free life he never had. in you? 
Some people say that writers are selfish and vain, Alex F: This sentence is confusing. Your dratt 


Pf F . doesn’t seem to be about the selfishness or vanity 
The truth is, I learned to write because it gave me peace I a 


wisdom. Perhaps he was telling me to go out into the 


in the much too noisy world of my Vietnamese child- 
hood. In the quiet of the old man’s house, | gazed out 
the window, listened to my thoughts, and wrote them 
down. It all started with a story about a wrinkly Vietnam —_Brian $: What does "\t" refer to? | think you're 


trying to say something Important about silence 
and noise and literacy, but l’m nat sure what it is. 


War veteran who didn’t talk much. 

After reading her draft and considering the feedback from her classmates, Nguyen realized that 
she had chosen a good direction but that she hadn't focused her draft to meet the expectations of the 
assignment. Her classmates offered her valuable suggestions about adding a photograph of her Hanoi 
neighborhood and clarifying her main idea. With her classmates’ specific questions and suggestions in 
mind and their encouragement to see the undeveloped possibilities in her draft, Nguyen developed 
some goals for revising. 
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Michelle Nguyen’s Revision Goals 


Add a tide. 

Revise introduction to set the scene more dramatically. Use Sameera’s idea to include a pho- 
to of my neighborhood. 

Make the story my story, not the man’s story. Answer Sameera’s question: What did the man 
see in me and I in him? Delete extra material about the old man. 

Answer Brian’s question: What is my main idea? 

Follow Brian’s suggestion about the connection between wordlessness and worldliness. Make 
the contrasts sharper between the neighborhood and the man’s house. 

Figure out what main idea I’m trying to communicate. See if there is a possible idea in the 
various contrasts. The surprise was finding writing in silence, not in the noisy exchange of 
voices in my neighborhood. 


Approach Global Revision in Cycles 


Revision is more effective when you approach it in cycles, rather than attempting to change every- 
thing all at once. Four common cycles of global revision are discussed in this section: 


Engaging the audience 
Sharpening the focus 
Improving the organization 
Strengthening the content 


Engaging the Audience 


Sometimes a rough draft needs an overhaul because it is directed at no particular audience.A good 
question to ask yourself and your reviewers is the toughest question a reader might ask:“*So what?” If 
your draft can’t pass the “So what?” test, you may need to rethink your entire approach. 

Once you have made sure that your draft is directed at an audience—readers who have a stake in 
the topic—you may still need to refine your tone. The tone of a piece of writing expresses the writer's 
feelings toward the audience and the topic, so it is important to get it right. When you seek responses 
to your draft, ask your readers about your tone. If they respond that your tone seems self-centered, 
breezy, bossy, patronizing, or hostile, you'll want to modify it to show respect for your readers. 

The following paragraph was drafted by a student who hoped to persuade his audience to buy 
organic produce. 


A Paragraph That Alienates Readers 


\f you choose to buy organic produce, you are supporting local farmers as well as demon- 
strating your opposition to chemical pesticides. As more and more supermarkets carry 
organic fruits and vegetables, consumers have fewer reasons not to buy organic. Some 
consumers do not buy organic produce because they are not willing to spend the extra 
money. But if you care at all about the environment or the small farmer, you should be 
willing to support organic farms in your area. 


When the student asked a classmate to review his draft, his classmate recommended a more diplomatic 
tone so that readers didn’t feel insulted or attacked. The classmate also questioned why he assumed his 
readers didn’t care about the environment. 
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A Paragraph That Respects Readers 


By choosing to buy organic produce, you have the opportunity to support local farmers, to 
oppose the use of chemical pesticides, and to taste some of the freshest produce available. 
Because more supermarkets carry organic produce than ever, you won't even have to miss 
out on any of your favorite fruits or vegetables. Although organic produce can be more 
expensive than conventional produce, the costs are not prohibitive. For example, a pound 
of organic bananas at my local grocery store is eighty-nine cents, while the conventional 
bananas are sixty-nine cents a pound. If you can afford this small price difference, you will 
have the opportunity to make a difference for the environment and for the small farmer. 


—Leon Nage, student 


Sharpening the Focus 


A clearly focused draft fixes readers’ attention on one central idea and does not stray from that idea. 
You can sharpen the focus of a draft by clarifying the introduction (especially the thesis) and by delet- 
ing any text that is off the point. 


Clarifying the Introduction 


Reread your introduction to see if it clearly states the essay’s main idea.To help you revise, ask your 
reviewers questions such as the following: 


* — Does the introduction let readers know what to expect? 

+ Does it make clear the significance of the subject so that readers will want to keep reading? 

* — Have you included material in the introduction that really belongs in the body? Is your in- 
troduction too broad or unfocused? 

+ Does the thesis accurately state the main idea of the essay? 


Deleting Text That Is Off the Point 


Compare the introduction, especially the thesis statement, with the body of the essay. Does the body 
fulfill the promise of the introduction? If not, you will need to adjust one or the other, Either rebuild 
the introduction to fit the body or keep the introduction and delete body sentences or paragraphs that 
stray from its point. 


Improving the Organization 

A draft is well organized when its major divisions are logical and easy to follow.To improve the orga- 
nization of your draft, you may need to take one or more of the following actions: adding or sharpen- 
ing topic sentences, moving blocks of text, and inserting headings. 


Adding or Sharpening Topic Sentences 


Topic sentences state the main ideas of the paragraphs in the body of an essay. (See p. 423.) You can 
review the organization of a draft by reading only the topic sentences. Do the topic sentences clearly 
support the essay’s main idea? Can you turn them into a reasonable sentence outline of the paper? If 
your draft lacks topic sentences, add them unless you have a good reason for omitting them. 


Moving Blocks of Text 


Improving the organization of a draft can be as simple as moving a few sentences from one paragraph 
to another or reordering paragraphs. You may also find that you can clarify the organization of a draft 
by combining choppy paragraphs or by dividing those that are too long for easy reading. (See p. 423.) 
Often, however, the process is more complex. As you move blocks of text, you may need to supply 
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transitions to make the text fit smoothly in the new positions; you may also need to rework topic 
sentences to make your new organization clear. 

Before moving text, consider sketching a revised outline. Divisions in the outline might become 
topic sentences in the restructured essay. 


Inserting Headings 


In long documents, such as complex research papers or business reports, headings can help readers 
follow your organization. Typically, headings are presented as phrases (The effects of sleep deprivation), 
declarative or imperative sentences (Understand the effects of sleep deprivation), or questions (What are the 
effects of sleep deprivation?).To draw attention to headings, you can center them, put them in boldface, 
underline them, use all capital letters, or do some combination of these techniques. 


Strengthening the Content 


In reviewing the content of a draft, first consider whether your argument is sound. You may need to 
rethink your argument as you revise. Second, consider whether any text (sentences or paragraphs) 
should be added or deleted, keeping in mind what your readers need to know to understand your 
ideas. If your purpose is to argue a point, consider how persuasively you have proved your point to 
an intelligent, thoughtful audience. If your purpose is to inform, be sure that you have presented your 
ideas clearly and with enough detail to meet readers’ needs. 


Rethinking Your Argument 
A first draft presents you with an opportunity to rethink your argument.You can often deepen your 
ideas about a subject by asking yourself some hard questions: 


Is your claim more sweeping than the evidence supports? 
Have you left out an important step in the argument? 
Have you dealt fairly with opposing arguments? 

Is your draft free of faulty reasoning? 


Adding Text 


If any paragraphs or sections of the essay are too skimpy to be clear and convincing (a common prob- 
lem in rough drafts), add specific facts, details, and examples. You may need to go back to the begin- 
ning of the writing process: listing specifics, brainstorming ideas with friends or classmates, perhaps 
doing more research. As you revise paragraphs, it’s helpful to ask questions such as Why? and How? 


Deleting Text 


Look for sentences and paragraphs that can be cut without serious loss of meaning. Ask your reviewers 
if they can show you sentences where you have repeated yourself or strayed from your point. Maybe 
you have given too much emphasis to minor ideas, Cuts may also be necessitated by word limits, such 
as those imposed by a college assignment or by the realities of a professional environment. 
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Checklist for Global Revision 


Purpose and audience 
* Does the draft address a question, a problem, or an issue that readers care about? 


* Is the draft appropriate for its audience? Does it address the audience’s knowledge of and attitudes 
toward the subject? 


= Is the tone respectful? 


Focus 

» Is the thesis clear? Is it prominently placed? 

* Does the thesis answer a reader's “So what?” question? 

* If the draft has no thesis, do you have a good reason for omitting it? 


Organization and paragraphing 


* Is each paragraph unified around a main point? 

= Does each paragraph support and develop the thesis? 

= Have you provided organizational cues such as topic sentences and headings? 
* Have you presented ideas in a logical order? 

* Are any paragraphs too long or too short for easy reading? 


Content 

* Is the supporting material relevant and persuasive? 

* Which ideas need further development? Have you left your readers with any unanswered 
questions? 

* Are the parts proportioned sensibly? Do major ideas receive enough attention? 

» Where might you delete redundant or irrelevant material? 


Point of view 


* Is the dominant point of view—first person (J or we), second person (you), or third person (he, she, 
it, one, or they)—appropriate for your purpose and audience? 
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Revise and Edit Sentences 


When you revise sentences, you focus on clarity and effectiveness; when you edit, you check for cor- 
rectness. Sentences that are wordy, vague, or rambling may distract readers and make it hard for readers 
to focus on your purpose or grasp your ideas. Read each sentence slowly to determine if it is as specif- 
ic and clear as possible. You might find it helpful to read your work aloud and trust your ears to detect 
awkwardness, wordiness, or a jarring repetition. Your goal as you revise your sentences is to make cach 
word count to keep the attention and interest of your readers. 

Here, for example, is a rough-draft paragraph as one student made changes to solve a variety of 
sentence-level problems. 


Although some cities have found creative ways to improve access to public transportation 
for passengers with physical disabilities, ancte fund-otherpregrams, there have been 
problemsis our city has struggled with duetotheaeedte address budget constraints and 
competing seeds priorities. Fhis The budget crunch has led citizens to question how funds 
are distributed.? For example, last year wher city officials voted to use available funds to 

Sop po hacia chesse-betweer-allecaing finds faraccessbte Hanspectaton er alacatne 
fundé-te afterschool programs rather than transportation upgrades.-they-vetedforthe ater 
school programs. It is not clear to some citizens why these-after-school programs are more 
important. 


The original paragraph was too wordy, a problem that can be addressed through any number of 
revisions to clarify the meaning of each sentence. The following revision would also be acceptable. 


Some cities have funded improved access to public transportation for passengers with 
physical disabilities, Because of budget constraints, our city chose to fund after-school 
programs rather than transportation programs. As a result, citizens have begun to question 
how funds are distributed and why certain programs are more important than others. 


Some of the improvements in the first revision do not involve choice and must be edited to avoid 
confusion and misunderstanding. For example, the hyphen in after-school programs is necessary; a noun 
must be substituted for the pronoun these in the last sentence; and the question mark in the second 
sentence must be changed to a period. 


Proofread the Final Manuscript 


Proofreading is a special kind of reading: a slow and methodical search for misspellings, typographical 
mistakes, and omitted words or word endings. Such errors can be difficult to spot in your own work 
because you may read what you intended to write, not what is actually on the page. To fight this natu- 
ral tendency, try one or more of the following tips. 


Proofreading Tips 

* Remove distractions and allow yourself ten to fifteen minutes of pure concentration; turn off 
the TV and your cell phone and find a quiet place, away from people who are talking. 

* — Proofread out loud, articulating each word as it is actually written. 

*  Proofread your sentences in reverse order. 

* — Proofread hard copy pages; mistakes can be difficult to catch on-screen. 

+ Don't rely too heavily on spell checkers and grammar checkers. Before automatically accept- 
ing their changes, consider their accuracy and appropriateness. 

* — Ask a volunteer (a friend, roommate, or co-worker) to proofread after you. A second reader 
may catch something you didn’t. 
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Improve Your Writing with an Editing Log 


An important aspect of becoming a college writer is learning how to identify the 
grammar, punctuation, and spelling errors that you make frequently. You can use an 
editing log to keep a list of your common errors, anticipate error patterns, and learn the 
rules needed to correct the errors. 


1 When your instructor or tutor returns a draft, review any errors he or she has 
identified. 


Note which errors you commonly make. For example, have you seen “run-on 
sentence” or “need a transition” in other drafts? 


3 Identify the advice in the handbook that will help you correct the errors. 


4 Make an entry in your editing log. A suggested format appears below. 


Sample Editing Log Page 
Original Sentence 


Athletes who use any type of biotechnology give themselves an unfair advantage 
they should be banned from competition. 


Edited Sentence 


Athletes who use any type of biotechnology give themselves an unfair 
advantage they should be banned from competition. 


Rule or Pattern Applied 


To edit a run-on sentence, use a comma and a coordinating conjunction (and, 
but, or). 
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Nancy Sommers 


Although various aspects of the writing process have been studied extensively of late, research on 
revision has been notably absent. The reason for this, I suspect, is that current models of the writing 
process have directed attention away from revision. With few exceptions, these models are linear; they 
separate the writing process into discrete stages. Two representative models are Gordon Rohman’s sug- 
gestion that the composing process moves from prewriting to writing to rewriting and James Britton’s 
model of the writing process as a series of stages described in metaphors of linear growth, concep- 
tion—incubation—production.' What is striking about these theories of writing is that they model 
themselves on speech: Rohman defines the writer in a way that cannot distinguish him from a speaker 
(“A writer is a man who...puts [his] experience into words in his own mind”—p. 15); and Britton 
bases his theory of writing on what he calls (following Jakobson) the “expressiveness” of speech. 
Moreover, Britton’s study itself follows the “linear model” of the relation of thought and language 

in speech proposed by Vygotsky, a relationship embodied in the linear movement “from the motive 
which engenders a thought to the shaping of the thought, first in inner speech, then in meanings of 
words, and finally in words” (quoted in Britton, p. 40). What this movement fails to take into account 
in its linear structure— “first. . .then...finally”—is the recursive shaping of thought by language; what 
it fails to take into account is revision. In these linear conceptions of the writing process revision is 
understood as a separate stage at the end of the process—a stage that comes after the completion of a 
first or second draft and one that is temporally distinct from the prewriting and writing stages of the 
process.? 

The linear model bases itself on speech in two specific ways. First of all, it is based on traditional 
thetorical models, models that were created to serve the spoken art of oratory. In whatever ways the 
parts of classical rhetoric are described, they offer “stages” of composition that are repeated in con- 
temporary models of the writing process. Edward Corbett, for instance, describes the “five parts of a 
discourse” —inventio, dispositio, elocutio, memoria, pronuntiatio—and, disregarding the last two parts since 
“after rhetoric came to be concerned mainly with written discourse, there was no further need to deal 
with them,” he produces a model very close to Britton’s conception [inventio], incubation [dispositio}, 
production [elocutio]. Other rhetorics also follow this procedure, and they do so not simply because of 
historical accident. Rather, the process represented in the linear model is based on the irreversibility of 
speech. Speech, Roland Barthes says, “is irreversible”: 


“A word cannot be retracted, except precisely by saying that one retracts it. To cross 
out here is to add: if | want to erase what | have just said, | cannot do it without showing 
the eraser itself (I must say: ‘or rather...’ ‘| expressed myself badly...'); paradoxically, it is 
ephemeral speech which is indelible, not monumental writing. All that one can do in the 
case of a spoken utterance js to tack on another utterance.”5 


“Revision Strategies of Student Writers and Experienced Adult Writers” by Nancy Sommers, from College Composition ad 
Conmmunication 31.4 (Dec. 1980). Copyright © 1980 by the National Council of Teachers of English. Reprinted with 
permission. 
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‘What is impossible in speech is revision: like the example Barthes gives, revision in speech is an after- 
thought. In the same way, each stage of the linear model must be exclusive (distinct from the other 
stages) or else it becomes trivial and counterproductive to refer to these junctures as “stages.” 

By staging revision after enunciation, the linear models reduce revision in writing, as in speech, 
to no more than an afterthought. In this way such models make the study of revision impossible. 
Revision, in Rohman’s model, is simply the repetition of writing; or to pursue Britton’s organic met- 
aphor, revision is simply the further growth of what is already there, the “pre-conceived” product. The 
absence of research on revision, then, is a function of a theory of writing which makes revision both 
superfluous and redundant, a theory which does not distinguish between writing and speech. 

What the linear models do produce is a parody of writing. Isolating revision and then disregard- 
ing it plays havoc with the experiences composition teachers have of the actual writing and rewriting 
of experienced writers. Why should the linear model be preferred? Why should revision be forgot- 
ten, superfluous? Why do teachers offer the linear model and students accept it? One reason, Barthes 
suggests, is that “there is a fundamental tie between teaching and speech,” while “writing begins at the 
point where speech becomes impossible.’ The spoken word cannot be revised. The possibility of revi- 
sion distinguishes the written text from speech. In fact, according to Barthes, this is the essential differ- 
ence between writing and speaking. When we must revise, when the very idea is subject to recursive 
shaping by language, then speech becomes inadequate. This is a matter to which I will return, but first 
we should examine, theoretically, a detailed exploration of what student writers as distinguished from 
experienced adult writers do when they write and rewrite their work. Dissatisfied with both the linear 
model of writing and the lack of attention to the process of revision, 1 conducted a series of studies 
over the past three years which examined the revision processes of student writers and experienced. 
writers to see what role revision played in their writing processes. In the course of my work the revi- 
sion process was redefined as a sequence of changes in a composition—changes which are initiated by cues and 
occur continually throughout the writing of a work. 


Methodology 


T used a case study approach. The student writers were twenty freshmen at Boston University and the 

University of Oklahoma with SAT verbal scores ranging from 450-600 in their first semester of com- 
position. The twenty experienced adult writers from Boston and Oklahoma City included journalists, 
editors, and academics.To refer to the two groups, I use the terms student writers and experienced writers 

because the principal difference between these two groups is the amount of experience they have had 
in writing. 

Each writer wrote three essays, expressive, explanatory, and persuasive, and rewrote cach essay 
twice, producing nine written products in draft and final form, Each writer was interviewed three 
times after the final revision of each essay.And each writer suggested revisions for a composition writ- 
ten by an anonymous author. Thus extensive written and spoken documents were obtained from each 
writer. 

The essays were analyzed by counting and categorizing the changes made. Four revision opera- 
tions were identified: deletion, substitution, addition, and reordering. And four levels of changes were 
identified; word, phrase, sentence, theme (the extended statement of one idea), A coding system was 
developed for identifying the frequency of revision by level and operation. In addition, transcripts of 
the interviews in which the writers interpreted their revisions were used to develop what was called 
a scale of concerns for each writer. This scale enabled me to codify what were the writer’s primary con- 
cerns, secondary concerns, tertiary concerns, and whether the writers used the same scale of concerns 
when revising the second or third drafts as they used in revising the first draft. 
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Revision Strategies of Student Writers 


Most of the students I studied did not use the terms revision or rewriting. In fact, they did not seem 
comfortable using the word revision and explained that revision was not a word they used, but the 
word their teachers used. Instead, most of the students had developed various functional terms to de- 
scribe the type of changes they made. The following are samples of these definitions: 


Scratch Out and Do Over Again: “| say scratch out and do over, and that means what it 
says. Scratching out and cutting out. | read what | have written and | cross out a word and 
put another word in; a more decent word or a better word. Then if there is somewhere to 
use a sentence that | have crossed out, | will put it there.” 


Reviewing: “Reviewing means just Using better words and eliminating words that are not 
needed. | go over and change words around.” 


Reviewing; "| just review every word and make sure that everything is worded right. | see if 
| am rambling; | see if] can put a better word in or leave one out. Usually when | read what 
| have written, | say to myself, ‘that word is so bland or so trite,’ and then | go and get my 
thesaurus.” 


Redoing: “Redoing means cleaning up the paper and crossing out. It is looking at some- 
thing and saying, no that has to go, or no, that is not right.” 


Marking Out: “| don’t use the word rewriting because | only write one draft and the changes 
that | make are made on top of the draft. The changes that | make are usually just marking 
out words and putting different ones in.” 


Slashing and Throwing Out: "| throw things out and say they are not good. | like to write 
like Fitzgerald did by inspiration, and if | feel inspired then | don’t need to slash and throw 
much out.” 


The predominant concern in these definitions is vocabulary. The students understand the revi- 
sion process as a rewording activity. They do so because they perceive words as the unit of written 
discourse. That is, they concentrate on particular words apart from their role in the text. Thus one 
student quoted above thinks in terms of dictionaries, and, following the eighteenth century theory 
of words parodied in Gulliver's Travels, he imagines a load of things carried about to be exchanged. 
Lexical changes are the major revision activities of the students because economy is their goal. They 
are governed, like the linear model itself, by the Law of Occam’ razor that prohibits logically needless 
repetition: redundancy and superfluity. Nothing governs speech more than such superfluities; speech 
constantly repeats itself precisely because spoken words, as Barthes writes, are expendable in the cause 
of communication.The aim of revision according to the students’ own description is therefore to clean 
up speech; the redundancy of speech is unnecessary in writing, their logic suggests, because writ- 
ing, unlike speech, can be reread. Thus one student said,“Redoing means cleaning up the paper and 
crossing out.” The remarkable contradiction of cleaning by marking might, indeed, stand for student 
revision as I have encountered it. 

The students place a symbolic importance on their selection and rejection of words as the de- 
terminers of success or failure for their compositions. When revising, they primarily ask themselves: 
can I find a better word or phrase? A more impressive, not so cliched, or less hum-drum word? Am 
I repeating the same word or phrase too often? They approach the revision process with what could 
be labeled as a “thesaurus philosophy of writing”; the students consider the thesaurus a harvest of 
lexical substitutions and believe that most problems in their essays can be solved by rewording. What 
is revealed in the students’ use of the thesaurus is a governing attitude toward their writing: that the 
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meaning to be communicated is already there, already finished, already produced, ready to be com- 
mumnicated, and all that is necessary is a better word “rightly worded.” One student defined revision as 
“redoing”; “redoing” meant “just using better words and eliminating words that are not needed.” For 
the students, writing is translating: the thought to the page, the language of speech to the more formal 
language of prose, the word to its synonym. Whatever is translated, an original text already exists for 
students, one which need not be discovered or acted upon, but simply communicated.” 

The students list repetition as one of the elements they most worry about. This cue signals to 
them that they need to eliminate the repetition either by substituting or deleting words or phrases. 
Repetition occurs, in large part, because student writing imitates—transcribes—speech: attention to 
repetitious words is a manner of cleaning speech. Without a sense of the developmental possibilities of 
revision (and writing in general) students seek. on the authority of many textbooks, simply to clean 
up their language and prepare to type. What is curious, however, is that students are aware of lexical 
repetition, but not conceptual repetition. They only notice the repetition if they can “hear” it; they do 
not diagnose lexical repetition as symptomatic of problems on a deeper level. By rewording their sen- 
tences to avoid the lexical repetition, the students solve the immediate problem, but blind themselves 
to problems on a textual level; although they are using different words, they are sometimes merely 
restating the same idea with different words. Such blindness, as I discovered with student writers, is 
the inability to “see” revision as a process: the inability to “re-view” their work again, as it were, with 
different eyes, and to start over. 

The revision strategies described above are consistent with the students’ understanding of the 
revision process as requiring lexical changes but not semantic changes. For the students, the extent 
to which they revise is a function of their level of inspiration. In fact, they use the word inspiration 
to describe the ease or difficulty with which their essay is written, and the extent to which the essay 
needs to be revised. If students feel inspired, if the writing comes easily, and if they don’t get stuck on 
individual words or phrases, then they say that they cannot see any reason to revise. Because students 
do not see revision as an activity in which they modify and develop perspectives and ideas, they feel 
that if they know what they want to say, then there is little reason for making revisions. 

The only modification of ideas in the students’ essays occurred when they tried out two or three 
introductory paragraphs. This results, in part, because the students have been taught in another version 
of the linear model of composing to use a thesis statement as a controlling device in their introducto- 
ty paragraphs. Since they write their introductions and their thesis statements even before they have 
really discovered what they want to say, their early close attention to the thesis statement, and more 
generally the Linear model, fimction to restrict and circumscribe not only the development of their 
ideas, but also their ability to change the direction of these ideas. 

Too often as composition teachers we conclude that students do not willingly revise. The evi- 
dence from my research suggests that it is not that students are unwilling to revise, but rather that they 
do what they have been taught to do in a consistently narrow and predictable way. On every occa- 
sion when | asked students why they hadn't made any more changes, they essentially replied, “I knew 
something larger was wrong, but | didn’t think it would help to move words around.” The students 
have strategies for handling words and phrases and their strategies helped them on a word or sentence 
level. What they lack, however, is a set of strategies to help them identify the “something larger” that 
they sensed was wrong and work from there. The students do not have strategies for handling the 
whole essay. They lack procedures or heuristics to help them reorder lines of reasoning or ask ques- 
tions about their purposes and readers. The students view their compositions in a linear way as a series 
of parts. Even such potentially useful concepts as “unity” or “form” are reduced to the rule that a 
composition, if it is to have form, must have an introduction, a body, and a conclusion, or the sum total 
of the necessary parts. 

The students decide to stop revising when they decide that they have not violated any of the 
tules for revising. These rules, such as “Never begin a sentence with a conjunction” or “Never end a 
sentence with a preposition,” are lexically cued and rigidly applied. In general, students will subordi- 
nate the demands of the specific problems of their text to the demands of the rules. Changes are made 
in compliance with abstract rules about the product, rules that quite often do not apply to the specific 
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problems in the text. These revision strategies are teacher-based, directed towards a teacher-reader who 
expects compliance with rules—with pre-existing “conceptions”—and who will only examine parts 
of the composition (writing comments about those parts in the margins of their essays) and will cite 
any violations of rules in those parts. At best the students see their writing altogether passively through 
the eyes of former teachers or their surrogates, the textbooks, and are bound to the rules which they 
have been taught. 


Revision Strategies of Experienced Writers 

One aim of my research has been to contrast how student writers define revision with how a group 
of experienced writers define their revision processes. Here is a sampling of the definitions from the 
experienced writers: 


Rewriting: “It isa matter of looking at the kernel of what | have written, the content, and 
then thinking about it, responding to it, making decisions, and actually restructuring it.” 


Rewriting: “| rewrite as | write. It is hard to tell what is a first draft because it is not deter- 
mined by time. In one draft, | might cross out three pages, write two, cross out a fourth, 
rewrite it, and call it a draft. | am constantly writing and rewriting, | can only conceptualize 
so much in my first draft—only so much information can be held in my head at one time; 
my rewriting efforts are a reflection of how much information | can encompass at one time. 
There are levels and agenda which | have to attend to in each draft.” 


Rewriting: "Rewriting means on one level, finding the argument, and on another level, 
language changes to make the argument more effective. Most of the time | feel as if! can 
go on rewriting forever. There is always one part of a piece that | could keep working on. It 
is always difficult to know at what point to abandon a piece of writing. | like this idea that a 
piece of writing is never finished, just abandoned.” 


Rewriting: “My first draft is usually very scattered. In rewriting, | find the line of argument. 
After the argument is resolved, | am much more interested in word choice and phrasing.” 


Revising; “My cardinal rule in revising is never to fall in love with what | have written in a 
first or second draft. An idea, sentence, or even a phrase that looks catchy, | don’t trust. Part 
of this idea is to wait a while. | am much more in love with something after | have written it 
than | am a day or two later. It is much easier to change anything with time.” 


Revising: “It means taking apart what | have written and putting it back together again. 

| ask major theoretical questions of my ideas, respond to those questions, and think of 
proportion and structure, and try to find a controlling metaphor. | find out which ideas can 
be developed and which should be dropped. | am constantly chiseling and changing as | 
revise.” 


The experienced writers describe their primary objective when revising as finding the form or 
shape of their argument. Although the metaphors vary, the experienced writers often use structural 
expressions such as “finding a framework,”“a pattern,” or “a design” for their argument. When ques- 
tioned about this emphasis, the experienced writers responded that since their first drafts are usually 
scattered attempts to define their territory, their objective in the second draft is to begin observing 
general patterns of development and deciding what should be included and what excluded. One writ- 
er explained, “I have learned from experience that I need to keep writing a first draft until I figure out 
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what I want to say. Then in a second draft, I begin to see the structure of an argument and how all the 
various sub-arguments which are buried beneath the surface of all those sentences are related?” What is 
described here is a process in which the writer is both agent and vehicle. “Writing,” says Barthes, un- 
like speech, “develops like a seed, not a line,"* and like a seed it confuses beginning and end, concep- 
tion and production. Thus, the experienced writers say their drafts are “not determined by time,” that 
rewriting is a “constant process,” that they feel as if (they) “can go on forever.” Revising confuses the 
beginning and end, the agent and vehicle; it confuses, in order to find, the line of argument. 

After a concern for form, the experienced writers have a second objective: a concern for their 
readership. In this way, “production” precedes “conception.” The experienced writers imagine a reader 
(reading their product) whose existence and whose expectations influence their revision process. They 
have abstracted the standards of a reader and this reader seems to be partially a reflection of themselves 
and functions as a critical and productive collaborator—a collaborator who has yet to love their work. 
The anticipation of a reader's judgment causes a feeling of dissonance when the writer recognizes 
incongruities between intention and execution, and requires these writers to make revisions on all 
levels. Such a reader gives them just what the students lacked: new eyes to “re-view” their work. The 
experienced writers believe that they have learned the causes and conditions, the product, which will 
influence their reader, and their revision strategies are geared towards creating these causes and condi- 
tions. They demonstrate a complex understanding of which examples, sentences, or phrases should be 
included or excluded. For example, one experienced writer decided to delete public examples and add 
private examples when writing about the energy crisis because “private examples would be less con- 
troversial and thus more persuasive.” Another writer revised his transitional sentences because “some 
kinds of transitions are more easily recognized as transitions than others.” These examples represent the 
type of strategic attempts these experienced writers use to manipulate the conventions of discourse in 
order to communicate to their reader. 

But these revision strategies are a process of more than communication; they are part of the 
process of discovering meaning altogether. Here we can see the importance of dissonance; at the heart 
of revision is the process by which writers recognize and resolve the dissonance they sense in their 
writing. Ferdinand de Saussure has argued that meaning is differential or “diacritical,” based on differ- 
ences between terms rather than “essential” or inherent qualities of terms. “*Phonemes,” he said, “are 
characterized not, as one might think, by their own positive quality but simply by the fact that they are 
distinct.” In fact, Saussure bases his entire Course in General Linguistics on these differences, and such 
differences are dissonant; like musical dissonances which gain their significance from their relationship 
to the “key” of the composition which itself is determined by the whole language, specific language 
(parole) gains its meaning from the system of language (langue) of which ir is a manifestation and 
part. The musical composition—a “composition” of parts—creates its “key” as in an over-all struc- 
ture which determines the value (meaning) of its parts. The analogy with music is readily seen in the 
compositions of experienced writers: both sorts of composition are based precisely on those structures 
experienced writers seck in their writing. It is this complicated relationship between the parts and the 
whole in the work of experienced writers which destroys the linear model; writing cannot develop 
“like a line” because each addition or deletion is a reordering of the whole. Explicating Saussure, 
Jonathan Culler asserts that “meaning depends on difference of meaning.”"” But student writers 
constantly struggle to bring their essays into congruence with a predefined meaning. The experienced 
writers do the opposite: they seek to discover (to create) meaning in the engagement with their writ- 
ing, in revision. They seek to emphasize and exploit the lack of clarity, the differences of meaning, the 
dissonance, that writing as opposed to speech allows in the possibility of revision. Writing has spatial 
and temporal features not apparent in speech—words are recorded in space and fixed in time—which 
is why writing is susceptible to reordering and later addition. Such features make possible the disso- 
nance that both provokes revision and promises, from itself, new meaning. 

For the experienced writers the heaviest concentration of changes is on the sentence level, and 
the changes are predominantly by addition and deletion. But, unlike the students, experienced writers 
make changes on all levels and use all revision operations. Moreover, the operations the students fail to 
use—reordering and addition—seem to require a theory of the revision process as a totality—a theory 
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which, in fact, encompasses the whole of the composition. Unlike the students, the experienced writers 
possess a non-linear theory in which a sense of the whole writing both precedes and grows out of an 
examination of the parts. As we saw, one writer said he needed “a first draft to figure out what to say,” 
and “a second draft to see the structure of an argument buried beneath the surface.” Such a “theory” is 
both theoretical and strategical; once again, strategy and theory are conflated in ways that are literally 
impossible for the linear model. Writing appears to be more like a seed than a line, 

Two clements of the experienced writers’ theory of the revision process are the adoption of a ho- 
listic perspective and the perception that revision is a recursive process. The writers ask: what does my 
essay as a whole need for form, balance, rhythm, or communication. Details are added, dropped, substi- 
tuted, or reordered according to their sense of what the essay needs for emphasis and proportion. This 
sense, however, is constantly in flux as ideas are developed and modified; it is constantly “re-viewed” in 
relation to the parts. As their ideas change, revision becomes an attempt to make their writing conso- 
nant with that changing vision. 

The experienced writers see their revision process as a recursive process—a process with signifi- 
cant recurring activities—with different levels of attention and different agenda for each cycle. During 
the first revision cycle their attention is primarily directed towards narrowing the topic and delim- 
iting their ideas. At this point, they are not as concerned as they are later about vocabulary and style. 
The experienced writers explained that they get closer to their meaning by not limiting themselves 
too early to lexical concerns. As one writer commented to explain her revision process, a comment 
inspired by the summer 1977 New York power failure: "I feel like Con Edison cutting off certain states 
to keep the generators going. In first and second drafts, | try to cut off as much as | can of my editing 
generator, and in a third draft, | try to cut off some of my idea generators, so 1 can make sure that I 
will actually finish the essay.” Although the experienced writers describe their revision process as a 
series of different levels or cycles, it is inaccurate to assume that they have only one objective for cach 
cycle and that each cycle can be defined by a different objective. The same objectives and sub-pro- 
cesses are present in each cycle, but in different proportions. Even though these experienced writers 
place the predominant weight upon finding the form of their argument during the first cycle, other 
concerns exist as well. Conversely, during the later cycles, when the experienced writers’ primary at- 
tention is focused upon stylistic concerns, they are still attuned, although in a reduced way, to the form 
of the argument. Since writers are limited in what they can attend to during each cycle (understand- 
ings are temporal), revision strategies help balance competing demands on attention. Thus, writers can 
concentrate on more than one objective at a time by developing strategies to sort out and organize 
their different concerns in successive cycles of revision. 

It is. a sense of writing as discovery—a repeated process of beginning over again, starting out 
new—that the students failed to have. I have used the notion of dissonance because such dissonance, 
the incongruities between intention and execution, governs both writing and meaning. Students do 
not see the incongruities. They need to rely on their own internalized sense of good writing and to 
see their writing with their “own” eyes. Secing in revision—secing beyond hearing—is at the root of 
the word revision and the process itself; current dicta on revising blind our students to what is actually 
involved in revision. In fact, they blind them to what constitutes good writing altogether. Good writ- 
ing disturbs: it creates dissonance. Students need to seck the dissonance of discovery, utilizing in their 
writing, as the experienced writers do, the very difference between writing and speech—the pos: 
ty of revision. 
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Thirteen (Lucky!) Strategies for 
Revision 


Heather Lindenman and Elizabeth Miller 


“The beautiful part of writing is that you don’t have to get it right the first 
time, unlike, say, a brain surgeon.” 
Robert Cormier 


Synthesize your feedback from the entire semester. 


Gather all the essays you wrote over the course of the semester. Be sure to collect the ver- 
sions that have your teacher's and peers’ comments on them. Take time to read through all of 
the feedback you got from peers and your teacher, looking for patterns. What keeps popping 
up? What's consistently strong and what do you consistently need to improve? What issues 
keep appearing? Make a list of the recurrent themes or issues. You can take time to address 
each of these issues when you revise. 


Write a reverse outline of your essay. 


* — Re-read the essay you plan to revise. 

+ — In the margins of your essay, jot down a one-sentence summary of each paragraph. 

+ Ona separate page, compose a “reverse” outline of your essay by listing the (one-sen- 
tence) primary argument for each paragraph. 

* — Read your reverse outline. As you do so, answer the following: where are ideas out of 
place? What can you rearrange? Where do your ideas flow logically and where is there a 
gap in logic? Where do your ideas seem connected and/or disconnected? What seems to 
be extraneous information that you can omit? Where do you need new material? 

* Based on your reverse outline, make a plan for how you can reorganize your essay, what 
you can omit, what you can expand, ete. 


Write a plan of action. 


Before jumping into your revision, write a plan of action. Include the three main elements or 
issues you plan to tackle. This might include adding a new section with additional research, 
starting the conclusion from scratch, or re-writing all of your topic sentences to match your 
new thesis. Having a pre-determined plan of action will help keep you on track as you try to 
make substantive revisions. 


“Thirteen (Lucky!) Strategies for Revision” by Heather Lindenman and Elizabeth Miller 
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Start a new document file for the revision. 


Instead of revising your essay in the same MS Word document, click “Save As” and start a 
new document. Give it a new tide with a draft number and/or date (such as InquiryEssay2 or 
PositionPaper-11.1.13). This may sound obvious, but saving into a new document will enable 
you to delete text, copy/paste and make major changes without losing your original work. It 
is easier to make substantive revisions when you have multiple (similar) versions of your essay 
saved with different titles. 


Find a new reader for your essay, one that is NOT in your class. 


A new reader can read the essay with fresh eyes, interests, and questions. Think of asking your 
sibling, friend, roommate, parent, grandparent, colleague, etc., to read your essay. People who 
aren't in your class sometimes give better feedback about what's missing and what works/ 
doesn’t based on their sense of the piece as a whole. 


Revisit the stases. 

Go back to stasis theory. Ask yourself: can I approach this topic and essay more effectively if 1 
argue or inquire in a different stasis? If your first draft argues or inquires in the value stasis, for 
example, you might try to approach the issue through cause/effect. If you argue about the ac- 
tions that should be taken to address an issue, you might consider the definition stasis. Think 
about where the real controversy in your issue lies. How might changing the stasis strengthen 
your argument or refocus your entire essay? 


Play “What If.” 


Review the essay that you plan to revise with the question “what if” in mind. Here are the 
types of questions you might ask of yourself and your writing: 


+ What if my conclusion became my introduction? 

+ — What if made this point my central claim? 

+ — What if I used this source instead of another? 

* What if [ offered my experience in this way instead of that way? 

As you explore these “what if” questions, you should also consider how the changes would 
then affect the rest of the essay. 


Work on thesis and support away from the essay. 


Rather than working on the essay itself, focus your attention solely on your thesis statement 
or central inquiry question. Write your thesis or central question in a new document or on 

a separate paper. Focusing only on that thesis or question, consider the following: given the 
stated thesis, what does my audience expect to learn? What is interesting or exciting to me 
about my thesis? How might I make this more specific? Does this thesis have a worthy coun- 
terargument or not? How might I rewrite or reconsider the thesis statement in light of what 
I have learned since writing the original essay? 
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9. Identify what's “good” and what you want to keep. 


Free-write about what is essentially “good” about your paper. What is it that you want to 
preserve or save? This may be a central idea or point that forms the “heartbeat” of the paper, 
or it may be specific passages of text that form a foundation. It’s important to know what's 
worth saving before you start changing things up. Furthermore, identifying this “good” part 
might also enable you to envision new and better supporting claims or see that the central 
point of the essay could shift from the previous idea to this new “good” idea. It also makes it 
easier to delete entire paragraphs or passages, which can be an important part of revision. 


Return to research and source use, 


Now that you are more experienced researchers, can you return to the way that you chose, 
interpreted, and “forwarded” (to use Joseph Harris’ term) your sources? Did you give ample 
credit when duc? Do you need to differentiate more between your ideas and the ideas 

of others? Is there better evidence, after your extensive research, to support your central 
question or argument? Are there places where you could do more research and find better 
sources? 


Radically rearrange your paper. 

Break out the scissors and tape. Cut apart your draft into paragraphs or chunks and tape them 
back together in a new order. Re-label sections and craft new transitions between them. 
Consider what happens to the essay ifa different part of the essay becomes the introduc- 
tion—what now needs to go? What could stay? How would this material that remains need 
to be reframed? 


Summarize and revise. 


Write a one-paragraph summary or abstract of your paper. Then, consider these questions: 
What's included in the summary? What's left out? After composing your summary and con- 
sidering your abstract, turn back to your paper and consider what you should keep, empha- 
size, take out, or restructure to make the argument clearer or more effective. 


What else? What's next? 


Consider the question, what else could happen in this paper? What else could you say about 
this subject or in support of this argument? Also consider the question, what's next? What's 
the next level or stage for this paper and how might you take it there? 
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Integrating Sources 


Diana Hacker and Nancy Sommers 


Use Quotations Effectively 


When you quote a source, you borrow some of the author's exact words and enclose them in quota- 
tion marks. Quotation marks show your readers that both the idea and the words belong to the author. 


When to Use Quotations 
When language is especially vivid or expressive 
When exact wording is needed for technical accuracy 
When it is important to let the debaters of an issue explain their positions in their own words 
When the words of an authority lend weight to an argument 
When the language of a source is the topic of your discussion (as in an analysis or 
interpretation) 


Limiting Your Use of Quotations 


Although it is tempting to insert many quotations in your paper and to use your own words only for 
connecting passages, do not quote excessively. 

It is not always necessary to quote full sentences from a source. To reduce your reliance on the 
words of others, you can often integrate language from a source into your own sentence structure. 


Resnik acknowledges that his argument relies on the “slippery slope” fallacy, but he insists 
that “social and political pressures” regarding food regulations make his concerns valid (31). 


Using the Ellipsis Mark and Brackets 


Two usefull marks of punctuation, the ellipsis mark and brackets, allow you to keep quoted material to 
a minimum and to integrate it smoothly into your text. 


The Ellipsis Mark 


To condense a quoted passage, you can use the ellipsis mark (three periods, with spaces between) to 
indicate that you have left words out.What remains must be grammatically complete. 


In Mississippi, legislators passed “a ban on bans—a law that forbids... local restrictions on 
food or drink” (Conly A23). 


The writer has omitted from the source the words municipalities to place before local restrictions to con- 
dense the quoted material. 

On the rare occasions when you want to leave out one or more full sentences, use a period before 
the three ellipsis dots. 


Chapter 59," Integrating Sources" from The Bedford Handbook, Tenth Edition, by Diana Hacker and Nancy Sommers, pp, 587— 
303 (Section 55). Copyright © 2017 by Bedford/St. Martin's. 
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Legal scholars Gostin and Gostin argue that “individuals have limited willpower to defer im- 
mediate gratification for longer-term health benefits... A person understands that high-fat 
foods or a sedentary lifestyle will cause adverse health effects, or that excessive spending or 
gambling will cause financial hardship, but it is not always easy to refrain” (217). 


Ordinarily, do not use an ellipsis mark at the beginning or at the end of a quotation. Your readers 
will understand that the quoted material is taken from a longer passage, so such marks are not neces- 
sary. The only exception occurs when you have dropped words at the end of the final quoted sentence. 
In such cases, put three ellipsis dots before the closing quotation mark and parenthetical reference. 


USING SOURCES RESPONSIBLY: Make sure omissions and ellipsis marks 
do not distort the meaning of your source. 


Brackets 


Brackets allow you to insert your own words into quoted material. You can insert words in brackets to 
clarify a confusing reference or to keep a sentence grammatical in your context. You also use brack- 
ets to indicate that you are changing a letter from capital to lowercase (or vice versa) to fit into your 
sentence. 


Neergaard and Agiesta argue that “a new poll finds people are split on how much the 
government should do to help [find solutions to the national health crisis}—and most draw 
the line at attempts to force healthier eating.” 


In this example, the writer inserted words in brackets to clarify the meaning of help. 
To indicate an error such as a misspelling in a quotation, insert [sic], including the brackets, right 
after the error. 


“While Americans of every race, gender and ethnicity are affected by this disease, diabetes 
disproportionately effects [sic] minority populations.” 


Do not overuse |sic] to call attention to errors in a source. Sometimes paraphrasing is a better option. 


Setting Off Long Quotations 


When you quote more than four typed lines of prose or more than three lines of poetry, set off the 
quotation by indenting it one-half inch from the left margin. 

Long quotations should be introduced by an informative sentence, often followed by a colon. 
Quotation marks are unnecessary because the indented format tells readers that the passage is taken 
word-for-word from the source. 


In response to critics who claim that laws aimed at stopping us from eating whatever we 
want are an assault on our freedom of choice, Conly offers a persuasive counterargument: 


[Llaws aren’t designed for each one of us individually. Some of us can drive safely at 90 
miles per hour, but we're bound by the same laws as the people who can’t, because 
individual speeding laws aren't practical. Giving up a little liberty is something we 
agree to when we agree to live in a democratic society that is governed by laws. (A23) 
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Notice that at the end of an indented quotation the parenthetical citation goes outside the final 
mark of punctuation. (When a quotation is run into your text, the opposite is true.) 


Use Signal Phrases to Integrate Sources 


Whenever you include a paraphrase, summary, or direct quotation of another writer’s work in your 
paper, prepare your readers for it with introductory words called a signal phrase.A signal phrase usually 
names the author of the source and often provides some context for the source material. 


Using Signal Phrases in MLA Papers 
To avoid monotony, try to vary both the language and the placement of your signal phrases. 


Model Signal Phrases 
Michael Pollan, who has written extensively about Americans’ unhealthy eating habits, argues that 


“on 


As health policy experts Mello et al. point out,”...” 
Marion Nestle, New York University professor of nutrition and public health, notes,“..."" 


Conly offers a persuasive counterargument:“...” 


Verbs in Signal Phrases 

acknowledges comments endorses 
compares grants 
confirms illustrates 
contends implies 
declares 
denies 
disputes 


emphasizes points out 


When you write a signal phrase, choose a verb that is appropriate for the way you are using the 
source. Ate you providing background, explaining a concept, supporting a claim, lending authority, or 
refuting a belief? 


NOTE: MLA style calls for verbs in the present or present perfect tense 
(argues, has argued) to introduce source material unless you include a date 
that specifies the time of the original author's writing. 
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Marking Boundaries 


Readers need to move from your words to the words of a source without feeling a jolt. Avoid drop- 
ping quotations into the text without warning. Instead, provide clear signal phrases, including at least 
the author's name, to indicate the boundary between your words and the source’s words. (The signal 
phrase is highlighted in the second example.) 


Dropped Quotation 


Laws designed to prevent chronic disease by promoting healthier food and beverage 
consumption also have potential economic benefits. "[A] 1% reduction in the intake of 
saturated fat across the population would prevent more than 30,000 cases of coronary heart 
disease annually and would save more than a billion dollars in health care costs" (Nestle 7). 


Quotation with Signal Phrase 


Laws designed to prevent chronic disease by promoting healthier food and beverage 
consumption also have potential economic benefits. Marion Nestle, New York University 
professor of nutrition and public health, notes that “a 1% reduction in the intake of satu- 
rated fat across the population would prevent more than 30,000 cases of coronary heart 
disease annually and would save more than a billion dollars in health care costs” (7). 


Establishing Authority 

The first time you mention a source, include in the signal phrase the author's title, credentials, or expe- 
rience to help your readers recognize the source's authority and your own credibility as a responsible 
researcher who has located reliable sources. (Signal phrases are highlighted in the next two examples.) 


Source with No Credentials 


Michael Pollan notes that “[t]he Centers for Disease Control estimates that fully three 
quarters of US health care spending goes to treat chronic diseases, most of which are 
preventable and linked to diet: heart disease, stroke, type 2 diabetes, and at least a third of 
all cancers.” 


Source with Credentials 


Journalist Michael Pollan, who has written extensively about Americans’ unhealthy eating 
habits, notes that "[t]he Centers for Disease Control estimates that fully three quarters of 
US health care spending goes to treat chronic diseases, most of which are preventable and 
linked to diet: heart disease, stroke, type 2 diabetes, and at least a third of all cancers.” 
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Introducing Summaries and Paraphrases 


Introduce most summaries and paraphrases with a signal phrase that names the author and places the 
material in the context of your argument. Readers will then understand that everything between the 
signal phrase and the parenthetical citation summarizes or paraphrases the cited source. 

Without the signal phrase (highlighted) in the following example, readers might think that only 
the quotation at the end is being cited, when in fact the whole paragraph is based on the source. 


To improve public health, advocates such as Bowdoin College philosophy professor Sarah 
Conly contend that it is the government's duty to prevent people from making harmful 
choices whenever feasible and whenever public benefits outweigh the costs. In response 
to critics who claim that laws aimed at stopping us from eating whatever we want are an 
assault on our freedom of choice, Conly asserts that “laws aren’t designed for each one of 
us individually” (A23). 


When the context makes clear where the cited material begins, you may omit the signal phrase 
and include the author's last name in parentheses. 


Using Signal Phrases with Statistics and Other Facts 


When you cite a statistic or another specific fact, a signal phrase is often not necessary. Readers usually 
will understand that the citation refers to the statistic or fact (not the whole paragraph). 


Seventy-five percent of Americans are opposed to laws that restrict or put limitations on 
access to unhealthy foods (Neergaard and Agiesta). 


Putting Source Material in Context 


Readers should not have to guess why source material appears in your paper. A signal phrase can help 
you make the connection between your own ideas and those of another writer by clarifying how the 
source will contribute to your paper. 

If you use another writer's words, you must explain how they relate to your argument. Quotations 
don’t speak for themselves; you must support them by creating a context for readers. Sandwich each 
quotation between sentences of your own: Introduce the quotation with a signal phrase, and follow it 
with interpretive comments that link the quotation to your paper’s argument. 


Quotation with Effective Context (Quotation Sandwich) 


In response to critics who claim that laws aimed at stopping us from eating 
whatever we want are an assault on our freedom of choice, Conly offers a persuasive 
counterargument: 


[Llaws aren't designed for each one of us individually, Some of us can drive safely at 90 
miles per hour, but we're bound by the same laws as the people who can’t, because 
individual speeding laws aren’t practical. Giving up a little liberty is something we 
agree to when we agree to live in a democratic society that is governed by laws. (A23) 


As Conly suggests, we need to change our either/or thinking (either we have complete 
freedom of choice or we have government regulations and lose our freedom) and instead 
need to see health as a matter of public good, not individual liberty. 
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Citing Sources; Avoiding Plagiarism 


Diana Hacker and Nancy Sommers 


In a research paper, you will draw on the work of other writers, and you must document their contri- 
butions by citing your sources. Sources are cited for two reasons: 


1. to tell readers where your information comes from—so that they can assess its reliability and, 
if interested, find and read the original source 
2. to give credit to the writers from whom you have borrowed words and ideas 
Borrowing another writer's language, sentence structures, or ideas without proper acknowledgment is 
a form of dishonesty known as plagiarism. 


You must include a citation when you quote from a source, when you summarize or paraphrase, 
and when you borrow facts that are not common knowledge. 


Understand how the MLA system works. 


Most English professors and some humanities professors require the MLA (Modern Language 
Association) system of in-text citations. Here, briefly, is how the MLA citation system usually works. 


1. The source is introduced by a signal phrase that names its author. 
2. The material being cited is followed by a page number in parentheses (unless the source is 
unpaginated, as many Web sources are). 


3. At the end of the paper, a list of works cited (arranged alphabetically by authors’ last names) 
gives complete publication information for the source. 


In-Text Citation 


Bioethicist David Resnik emphasizes that such policies “open the door to excessive govern- 
ment control over food, which could restrict dietary choices, interfere with cultural, ethnic, 
and religious traditions, and exacerbate socioeconomic inequalities” (31). 


Chapter 60, “Citing Sources; Avoiding Plagiarism” from The Bedford Handbook, Tenth Edition, by Diana Hacker and Nancy 
Sommers, pp. 577-583 (Section 54). Copyright © 2017 by Bedford/St. Martin’s. 
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Entry in the List of Works Cited 


Resnik, David. “Trans Fat Bans and Human Freedom.” American Journal of Bioethics, vo}. 
10, no. 3, Mar. 2010, pp. 27-32. 


NOTE: This basic MLA format varies for different types of sources. 


Avoid plagiarism when quoting, summarizing, and 
paraphrasing sources. 


In a research paper, you draw on the work of other writers, and you must document their contri- 
butions by citing your sources. When you acknowledge your sources, you avoid plagiarism, a serious 
academic offense. 

In general, these three acts are considered plagiarism: 


1. failing to cite quotations and borrowed ideas 


i) 


failing to enclose borrowed language in quotation marks 


3. failing to put summaries and paraphrases in your own words 


Definitions of plagiarism may vary; it’s a good idea to find out how your school defines academic 
dishonesty. 


Citing quotations and borrowed ideas 


You must cite all direct quotations. You must also cite any ideas borrowed from a source: summaries 
and paraphrases; statistics and other specific facts; and visuals such as cartoons, graphs, and diagrams. 

The only exception is common knowledge—information that your readers could easily find in 
any number of general sources. For example, a quick search could tell you that Joel Coen directed 
Fargo in 1996 and that Emily Dickinson published only a handful of her many poems during her 
lifetime. 

Asa rule, when you have seen information repeatedly in your reading, you don’t need to cite it. 
However, when information has appeared in only one or two sources, when it is highly specific (as 
with statistics), or when it is controversial, you should cite the source. If a topic is new to you and you 
are not sure what is considered common knowledge or what is controversial, ask your instructor or a 
reference librarian. When in doubt, cite the source. 


Enclosing borrowed language in quotation marks 


To indicate that you are using a source’s exact phrases or sentences, you must enclose them in quota- 
tion marks unless they have been set off from the text by indenting. To omit the quotation marks is to 
claim—falsely—that the language is your own, as in the example below. Such an omission is plagia~ 
rism even if you have cited the source. 


Original Source 


Although these policies may have a positive impact on human health, they open the door 
to excessive government control over food, which could restrict dietary choices, interfere 
with cultural, ethnic, and religious traditions, and exacerbate socioeconomic inequalities. 


—David Resnik, “Trans Fat Bans and Human Freedom,” p. 31 
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Plagiarism 

Bioethicist David Resnik points out that policies to ban trans fats may protect human health, 
but they open the door to excessive government control over food, which could restrict 
dietary choices and interfere with cultural, ethnic, and religious traditions (31). 


Borrowed Language in Quotation Marks 


Bioethicist David Resnik points out that policies to ban trans fats may protect human health, 
but they “open the door to excessive government control over food, which could restrict 
dietary choices, interfere with cultural, ethnic, and religious traditions, and exacerbate 
socioeconomic inequalities” (31), 


Putting summaries and paraphrases in your own words 


Summaries and paraphrases are written in your own words. A summary condenses information from 
a source; a paraphrase uses roughly the same number of words as the original source to convey the 
information. When you summarize or paraphrase, it is not enough to name the source; you must re- 
state the source’s meaning using your own language. Malf-copying the author's sentences by using the 
author's phrases in your own sentences without quotation marks or by plugging synonyms into the 
author's sentence structure (sometimes called patchwriting) is a form of plagiarism. 

The first paraphrase of the following source is plagiarized. Even though the source is cited, too 
much of the language in the student’s paraphrase is borrowed from the original. The highlighted 
strings of words have been copied exactly (without quotation marks). In addition, the writer has 
closely echoed the sentence structure of the source, merely substituting some synonyms (interfere with 
lifestyle choices for paternalistic intervention into lifestyle choices, for example). 


Original Source 
[A]ntiobesity laws encounter strong opposition from some quarters on the grounds that 
they constitute paternalistic intervention into lifestyle choices and enfeeble the notion 
of personal responsibility. Such arguments echo those made in the early days of tobacco 
regulation, 

—Michelle M. Mello et al., “"Obesity—the New Frontier of Public Health Law,” p. 2602 


Plagiarism: Unacceptable Borrowing 


Health policy experts Mello et al. argue that antiobesity laws encounter strong opposition 
from some quarters because they interfere with lifestyle choices and decrease the feeling 
of personal responsibility. These arguments mirror those made in the early days of tobacco 
fegulation (2602). 


‘To avoid plagiarizing an author's language, resist the temptation to look at the source while you 
are summarizing or paraphrasing. After you have read the passage you want to paraphrase, set the source 
aside. Ask yourself, “What is the author’s meaning?” In your own words, state your understanding of the 
author's ideas. 

Return to the source and check that you haven’t used the author's language or sentence structure 
or misrepresented the author's ideas. Following these steps will help you avoid plagiarizing the source. 
When you fully understand another writer’s meaning, you can more easily and accurately represent 
those ideas in your own words. 
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Acceptable Paraphrase 


As health policy experts Mello et al. point out, opposition to food and beverage regulation 
is similar to the opposition to early tobacco legislation: the public views the issue as one of 
personal responsibility rather than one requiring government intervention (2602). 


me 


Be a responsible research writer 


Using good citation habits is the best way to avoid plagiarizing sources and to 
demonstrate your responsibility as a researcher. 


1 Cite your sources as you write drafts. Don’t wait until your final draft is complete 
to add citations. Include a citation when you quote from a source, when you 
summarize or paraphrase, and when you borrow facts that are not common 
knowledge. 


Place quotation marks around direct quotations, both in your notes and in your 
drafts. 


Check each quotation, summary, and paraphrase against the source to make 
certain you aren't misrepresenting the source. Also be sure that your language 
and sentence structure differ from those in the original passage. 


Provide a full citation in your works cited. It is not sufficient to cite a source only in 


the body of your paper; you must also provide complete publication information 
for each source in a list of works cited. 
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Diana Hacker and Nancy Sommers 


Drafting a Working Thesis 


thesis for an essay in his ethics course. 
Question 


athletic competition? 
Working Thesis 


athletic competition. 


tion, he might push his own thinking with the word because. 


Stronger Working Thesis 


sense of fair play. 


Sommers, pp. 20-25 (Section 1C). Copyright © 2017 by Bedford/St. Martin's. 
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Chapter 61,“Drafting and Revising a Working Thesis,” from The Bedford Handbook, Tenth Edition, by Diana Hacker and Nancy 


iT 


CHAPTER 61 


As you explore your topic, you will begin to see possible ways to focus your material. At this point, 
try to settle on a fentative central idea, or working thesis statement. The more complex your topic, the 
more your focus will change as you write. Think of your working thesis as preliminary, open for con- 
sideration and revision, as you clarify your purpose and consider the expectations of your audience. As 
your ideas develop, you'll need to revisit your working thesis to see whether it represents the position 
you want to take or whether it can be supported by the sources of evidence you have gathered. 

You'll find that the process of answering a question you have posed, resolving a problem you have 
identified, or taking a position on a debatable topic will focus your thinking and lead you to develop 
a working thesis. Below, for example, are one student's efforts to pose a question and draft a working 


Should athletes who enhance their performance through biotechnology be banned from 


Athletes who boost their performance through biotechnology should be banned from 


The working thesis offers a useful place to start writing—a way to limit the topic and focus a first 
draft—but it doesn’t take into consideration the expectations of readers who will ask “Why?” and 
“So what?” The student has taken a position—athletes who use performance enhancers should be 
banned—but he hasn't answered why these athletes should be banned. To fully answer his own ques- 


Athletes who boost their performance through biotechnology should be banned from 
competition because biotechnology gives athletes an unfair advantage and disrupts the 
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Revising a Working Thesis 


As you move to a clearer and more specific position you want to take, you'll start to see ways to revise 
your working thesis. You may find that the evidence you have collected supports a different thesis; you 
may find that your position has changed as you learned more about your topic. 

Revision is ongoing; as your ideas evolve, your working thesis will evolve, too. One effective way 
to revise a working thesis is to put it to the “So what?” test: Can you explain why readers will want to 
read an essay with this thesis? Can you respond when readers ask “So what?” or “Why does your thesis 
matter?” Such questions help you consider your audience and purpose—and the expectations of your 
assignment—as you revise. 

For other ideas about revising a thesis, see page 422. 


Putting Your Working Thesis to the “So What?” Test 


Use the following questions to help you revise your working thesis, 


+ — Why would readers want to read an essay with this thesis? How would you respond to a 
reader who hears your thesis and asks “So what?” or “Why does it matter?” 

* Will any readers disagree with this thesis? [f so, how might your thesis respond to a counter 
perspective? 

* Is the thesis too obvious? If you cannot come up with interpretations that oppose your own, 
consider revising your thesis. 

+ Can you support your thesis with the evidence available? 


EXERCISE In each of the following pairs, which sentence might work well as a thesis for a short 
paper? What is the problem with the other one? Is it too factual? Too broad? Too vague? Use the 
problem/solution approach from page 422 to evaluate each thesis. 


1, a. Many drivers use their cell phones irresponsibly while driving. 


Current state laws are inadequate to punish drivers who use their cell phones irre- 
sponsibly to text, read email, or perform other distracting activities. 


2. a, Although Facebook was designed to help college students keep in touch, it actually 
keeps them apart by discouraging face-to-face interactions and creating an illusion 
of intimacy. 

b. Facebook was designed to make it easier for people to keep in touch. 


3. a. As we search to define the intelligence of animals, we run the risk of imposing our 
own understanding of intelligence on animals. 


b. How does the field of animal psychology help humans define intelligence? 
4. a. The high cost of college needs to be reduced because it affects students and their 
families. 
b. To reduce the high cost of college, more students should be offered opportunities 
for dual-enrollment courses and a three-year college degree. 
5. a. Anorexia nervosa is a dangerous and sometimes deadly eating disorder occurring 
mainly in young, upper-middle-class teens. 
b. The eating disorder anorexia nervosa is rarely cured by one treatment alone; only by 
combining drug therapy with psychotherapy and family therapy can the client begin 
the long journey to wellness. 
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How 


Solve 


1 


Five Common Problems with Thesis Statements 


Revising a working thesis is easier if you have a method or an approach. The following 
problem/solution approach can help you recognize and solve common thesis problems. 


Common problem: The thesis is a statement of fact. 


Solution: Enter a debate by posing a question about your topic that has more than one possible 
answer: For example: Should the polygraph be used by private employers? Your thesis should be your 
answer to the question. 


Working thesis: The first polygraph was developed by Dr. John Larson in 1921. 


Revised: Because the polygraph has not been proved reliable, even under controlled conditions, its 
use by private employers should be banned. 


Common problem: The thesis is a question. 


Solution: Take a position on your topic by answering the question you have posed. Your thesis 
statement should be your answer to the question. 


Working thesis: Would President John F. Kennedy have continued to escalate the war in Vietnam if 
he had lived? 


Revised: Although President John F. Kennedy sent the first American troops to Vietnam before he 
died, an analysis of his foreign policy suggests that he would not have escalated the war had he lived. 


Common problem: The thesis is too broad. 


Solution: Focus on a subtopic of your original topic. Once you have chosen a subtopic, take a 
position in an ongoing debate and pose a question that has more than one answer. For example: 
Should people be tested for genetic diseases? Your thesis should be your answer to the question. 


Working thesis: Mapping the human genome has many implications for health and science. 


Revised: Although scientists can now detect genetic predisposition for specific diseases, 
policymakers should establish clear guidelines about whom to test and under what circumstances. 


Common problem: The thesis is too narrow. 


Solution: Identify challenging questions that readers might ask about your topic. Then pose a 
question that has more than one answer. For example: Do the risks of genetic testing outweigh its 
usefulness? Your thesis should be your answer to the question. 


Working thesis: A person who carries a genetic mutation linked to a particular disease might or 
might not develop that disease. 


Revised: Though positive results in a genetic test do not guarantee that the disease will develop, 
such results can cause psychological trauma; genetic testing should therefore be avoided if possible. 


Common problem: The thesis is vague. 


Solution: Focus your thesis with concrete language and clues about where the essay is headed. 
Pose a question about the topic that has more than one answer. For example: How does the physical 
structure of the Vietnam Veterans Memorial shape the experience of the visitors? Your thesis—your 
answer to the question—should use specific language. 


Working thesis: The Vietnam Veterans Memorial is an interesting structure. 


Revised: By inviting visitors to see their own reflections in the wall, the Vietnam Veterans Memorial 
creates a link between the present and the past. 
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Diana Hacker and Nancy Sommers 


A paragraph is a group of sentences that focuses on one main point or example. Except for spe- 
cial-purpose paragraphs, such as introductions and conclusions, body paragraphs function to develop 
and support an essay’s main point or thesis. Aim for paragraphs that are well developed, organized, 
coherent, and neither too long nor too short for easy reading. Note that there is no ideal length for a 
paragraph, but your instructor may have specific guidelines. 


Focus on a Main Point 


A paragraph should be unified around a main point.The point should be clear to readers, and all sen- 
tences in the paragraph should relate to it. 


Stating the Main Point in a Topic Sentence 
As readers move into a paragraph, they need to know both where they are in relation to the whole 
essay and what to expect in the sentences to come. A good topic sentence, a one-sentence summary of 
the paragraph’s main point, acts as a signpost pointing in two directions: backward toward the thesis of 
the essay and forward toward the body of the paragraph. 

Like a thesis statement, a topic sentence is more general than the material supporting it. Usually 
the topic sentence (highlighted in the following example) comes first in the paragraph. 


All living creatures manage some form of communication. The dance patterns of bees in 
their hive help to point the way to distant flower fields or announce successful foraging. 
Male stickleback fish regularly swim upside-down to indicate outrage in a courtship contest. 
Male deer and lemurs mark territorial ownership by rubbing their own body secretions on 
boundary stones or trees. Everyone has seen a frightened dog put his tail between his legs 
and run in panic. We, too, use gestures, expressions, postures, and movement to give our 
words point. 

—Olivia Vlahos, Human Beginnings 


Chapter 62,"Building Effective Paragraphs,” from The Bedford Handhook, Tenth Edition, by Diana Hacker and Nancy Sommers, 
pp. 72-75, 84-92 (Section 3). Copyright © 2017 by Bedford/St. Martin’. 
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In college writing, topic sentences are often necessary for advancing or clarifying lines of an ar- 
gument and introducing evidence from a source. In the following paragraph on the effects of the 2010 
oil spill in the Gulf of Mexico, the writer uses a topic sentence (highlighted) to state that the extent of 
the threat is unknown before quoting three sources that illustrate her point. 


To date, the full ramifications [of the oil spill] remain a question mark. An August report 
from the National Oceanic and Atmospheric Administration estimated that 75 percent of 
the oil had “either evaporated or been burned, skimmed, recovered from the wellhead, or 
dispersed.” However, Woods Hole Oceanographic Institution researchers reported that a 
1.2-mile-wide, 650-foot-high plume caused by the spill “had and will persist for some time.” 
And University of Georgia scientists concluded that almost 80 percent of the released oil 
hadn't been recovered and “remains a threat to the ecosystem.” 


—Michele Berger, “Volunteer Army” 


Occasionally the topic sentence may be withheld until the end of the paragraph—but only if the 
earlier sentences hang together so well that readers perceive their direction, if not their exact point. 


Sticking to the Point 


Sentences that do not support the topic sentence destroy the unity of a paragraph. If the paragraph is 
otherwise focused, such sentences can simply be deleted or perhaps moved elsewhere. In the following 
paragraph describing the inadequate facilities in a high school, the information about the chemistry 
instructor (highlighted) is clearly off the point. 


As the result of tax cuts, the educational facilities of Lincoln High School have reached an 
alltime low, Some of the books date back to 1990 and have long since shed their covers. 
The few computers in working order must share one printer. The lack of lab equipment 
makes it necessary for four or five students to work at one table, with most watching 
rather than performing experiments. Also, the chemistry instructor left to have a baby at 
the beginning of the semester, and most of the students don’t like the substitute. As for 
the furniture, many of the upright chairs have become recliners, and the desk legs are so 
unbalanced that they play seesaw on the floor. 


EXERCISE Underline the topic sentence in the following paragraph and cross out any material that 
does not clarify or develop the central idea. 


Quilt making has served as an important means of social, political, and artistic expression 
for women. In the nineteenth century, quilting circles provided one of the few opportunities 
for women to forge social bonds outside of their families. Once a week or more, they came 
together to sew as well as trade small talk, advice, and news. They used dyed cotton fabrics 
much like the fabrics quilters use today; surprisingly, quilters’ basic materials haven't changed 
that much over the years. Sometimes the women joined their efforts in support of a political 
cause, making quilts that would be raffled to raise money for temperance societies, hospi- 
tals for sick and wounded soldiers, and the fight against slavery. Quilt making also afforded 
women a means of artistic expression at a time when they had few other creative outlets. 
Within their socially acceptable roles as homemakers, many quilters subtly pushed back at 
the restrictions placed on them by experimenting with color, design, and technique. 
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Develop the Main Point 


Though an occasional short paragraph is fine, particularly if it functions as a transition or emphasiz~ 
es a point, a series of brief paragraphs suggests inadequate development. How much development is 
enough? That varies, depending on the writer's purpose and audience. 

For example, when health columnist Jane Brody wrote a paragraph attempting to convince 
readers that it is impossible to lose fat quickly, she knew that she would have to present a great deal of 
evidence because many dieters want to believe the opposite. She did not write only the following. 


Underdeveloped Paragraph 


When you think about it, it's impossible to lose—as many diets suggest—10 pounds of 
fat in ten days, even on a total fast. Even a moderately active person cannot lose so much 
weight so fast. A less active person hasn't a prayer. 


This three-sentence paragraph is too skimpy to be convincing. But the paragraph that Brody did write 
contains cnough evidence to convince even skeptical readers. 


Well-Developed Paragraph 


When you think about it, it's impossible to lose—as many ... diets suggest—10 pounds of 
fat in ten days, even on a total fast. A pound of body fat represents 3,500 calories. To lose 
1 pound of fat, you must expend 3,500 more calories than you consume. Let's say you weigh 
170 pounds and, as a moderately active person, you burn 2,500 calories a day, If your diet 
contains only 1,500 calories, you'd have an energy deficit of 1,000 calories a day. In a week's 
time that would add up to a 7,000-calorie deficit, or 2 pounds of real fat. In ten days, the ac- 
cumulated deficit would represent nearly 3 pounds of lost body fat. Even if you ate nothing 
at all for ten days and maintained your usual level of activity, your caloric deficit would add 
up to 25,000 calories. ... At 3,500 calories per pound of fat, that's still only 7 pounds of lost 
fat. 

—Jane Brody, Jane Brody's Nutrition Book 


Make Paragraphs Coherent 


When sentences and paragraphs flow from one to another without discernible bumps, gaps, or shifts, 
they are said to be coherent. Coherence can be improved by strengthening the ties between old infor- 
mation and new.A number of techniques for strengthening those ties are detailed in this section. 


Linking Ideas Clearly 


Readers expect to learn a paragraph’s main point in a topic sentence early in the paragraph. Then, as 
they move into the body of the paragraph, they expect to encounter specific details, facts, or examples 
that support the topic sentence—cither directly or indirectly. 

Ifa sentence does not support the topic sentence directly, readers expect it to support another 
sentence in the paragraph and therefore to support the topic sentence indirectly. The following para- 
graph begins with a topic sentence. The highlighted sentences are direct supports, and the rest of the 
sentences are indirect supports. 
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Though the open-space classroom works for many children, it is not practical for my son, 
David. First, David is hyperactive. When he was placed in an open-space classroom, he be- 
came distracted and confused. He was tempted to watch the movement going on around 
him instead of concentrating on his own work. Second, David has a tendency to transpose 
letters and numbers, a tendency that can be overcome only by individual attention from 
the instructor. In the open classroom he was moved from teacher to teacher, with each one 
responsible for a different subject. No single teacher worked with David long enough to 
diagnose the problem, let alone help him with it. Finally, David is not a highly motivated 
learner. In the open classroom, he was graded “at his own level,” not by criteria for a 
certain grade. He could receive a B in reading and still be a grade level behind, because he 
was doing satisfactory work “at his own level.” 


—Margaret Smith, student 


Repeating Key Words 

Repetition of key words is an important technique for gaining coherence. To prevent repetitions 
from becoming dull, you can use variations of a key word (hike, hiker, hiking), pronouns referring to 
the word (gamblers ... they), and synonyms (run, spring, race, dash). In the following paragraph describ- 
ing plots among indentured servants in the seventeenth century, historian Richard Hofstadter binds 
sentences together by repeating the key word plots and echoing it with a variety of synonyms (which 


are highlighted). 


Plots hatched by several servants to run away together occurred mostly in the plantation 
colonies, and the few recorded servant uprisings were entirely limited to those colonies. 
Virginia had been forced from its very earliest years to take stringent steps against muti- 
nous plots, and severe punishments for such behavior were recorded. Most servant plots 
occurred in the seventeenth century: a contemplated uprising was nipped in the bud in 
York County in 1661; apparently led by some left-wing offshoots of the Great Rebellion, 
servants plotted an insurrection in Gloucester County in 1663, and four leaders were 
condemned and executed; some discontented servants apparently joined Bacon's Rebellion 
in the 1670's. In the 1680's the planters became newly apprehensive of discontent among 
the servants “owing to their great necessities and want of clothes,” and it was feared they 
would rise up and plunder the storehouses and ships; in 1682 there were plant-cutting riots 
in which servants and laborers, as well as some planters, took part. 

—Richard Hofstadter, America at 1750 


Using Parallel Structures 


Parallel structures are frequently used within sentences to underscore the similarity of ideas. They may 
also be used to bind together a series of sentences expressing similar information. In the following 
passage describing folk beliefs, anthropologist Margaret Mead presents similar information in parallel 
grammatical form. 


Actually, almost every day, even in the most sophisticated home, something is likely to hap- 
pen that evokes the memory of some old folk belief. The salt spills. A knife falls to the floor. 
Your nose tickles. Then perhaps, with a slightly embarrassed smile, the person who spilled 
the salt tosses a pinch over his left shoulder. Or someone recites the old rhyme, “Knife falls, 
gentleman calls.” Or as you rub your nose you think, That means a letter. | wonder who's 
writing? 


—NMargaret Mead, "New Superstitions for Old” 
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Maintaining Consistency 


Coherence suffers whenever a draft shifts confusingly from one point of view to another or from one 
verb tense to another. In addition, coherence can suffer when new information is introduced with 
the subject of each sentence. As a rule,a sentence’s subject should echo a subject or an object in the 
previous sentence. 


Providing Transitions 


Transitions help readers move from sentence to sentence; they also alert readers to more global con- 
nections of ideas—those between paragraphs or even larger blocks of text. 


Sentence-Level Transitions 


Certain words and phrases signal connections between (or within) sentences. Frequently used transi- 
tions are included in the chart on page 428. 

Skilled writers use transitional expressions with care, making sure, for example, not to use conse- 
quently when also would be more precise. They are also careful to select transitions with an appropriate 
tone, perhaps preferring so to thus in an informal piece, in summary to in short for a scholarly essay. 

In the paragraph below, taken from an argument that dinosaurs had the “‘right-sized’ brains for 
reptiles of their body size,” biologist Stephen Jay Gould uses transitions (highlighted) with skill. 


| don't wish to deny that the flattened, minuscule head of large bodied Stegosaurus houses 
little brain from our subjective, top-heavy perspective, but | do wish to assert that we 


should not expect more of the beast. First of all, large animals have relatively smaller brains 


than related, small animals. The correlation of brain size with body size among kindred 
animals (all reptiles, all mammals, for example) is remarkably regular. As we move from 
small to large animals, from mice to elephants or small lizards to Komodo dragons, brain 
size increases, but not so fast as body size, |n other words, bodies grow faster than brains, 
and large animals have low ratios of brain weight to body weight. In fact, brains grow only 
about two-thirds as fast as bodies. Since we have no reason to believe that large animals 
are consistently stupider than their smaller relatives, we must conclude that large animals 
require relatively less brain to do as well as smaller animals. If we do not recognize this 
relationship, we are likely to underestimate the mental power of very large animals, dino- 
saurs in particular. 

—Stephen Jay Gould, "Were Dinosaurs Dumb?” 


Academic English 
Choose transitions carefully and vary them appropriately. Each transition has a different meaning 


(see the chart on the following page). If you do not use a transition with an appropriate meaning, 
you might confuse your readers. 


Although taking eight o'clock classes may seem unappealing, coming to school early has its 
For example, 


advantages. Moreover, students who arrive early typically avoid the worst traffic and find the 


best parking spaces. 
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COMMON TRANSITIONS 


TO SHOW ADDITION and, also, besides, further, furthermore, in addition, moreover, next, too, 
first, second 

TO GIVE EXAMPLES for example, for instance, to illustrate, in fact, specifically 

TO COMPARE also, in the same manner, similarly, likewise 

TO CONTRAST but, however, on the other hand, in contrast, nevertheless, still, even 


though, on the contrary, yet, although 


TO SUMMARIZE OR in short, in summary, in conclusion, to sum up, therefore 

CONCLUDE 

TO SHOW TIME after, as, before, next, during, later, finally, meanwhile, then, when, while, 
immediately 

TO SHOW PLACE OR above, below, beyond, nearby, opposite, close, to the left 

DIRECTION 

TO INDICATE LOGICAL if, so, therefore, consequently, thus, as a result, for this reason, because, 

RELATIONSHIP. since 


Paragraph-Level Transitions 


Paragraph-level transitions usually link the first sentence of a new paragraph with the first sentence of 
the previous paragraph. In other words, the topic sentences signal global connections. 

Look for opportunities to allude to the subject of a previous paragraph (as summed up in its topic 
sentence) in the topic sentence of the next one. In his essay “Little Green Lies,” Jonathan H. Adler 
uses this strategy in the following topic sentences, which appear in a passage describing the benefits of 
plastic packaging. 


Consider aseptic packaging, the Synthetic packaging for the “juice boxes” so many children 
bring to school with their lunch. One criticism Of aseptic packaging is that it is nearly 
impossible to recycle, yet on almost every other cobat, aseptic packaging is environmen- 
tally preferable to the packaging alternatives. Not only da aseptic containers not require 
refrigeration to keep their contents from spoiling, but their mmaqufacture requires less than 
one-10th the energy of making glass bottles. 


What is true for juice boxes is also true for other forms of! The use 
of polystyrene, which is commonly (and mistakenly) referred to as “Styrofoam,” can reduce 
food waste dramatically due to its insulating properties. (Thanks to these properties, poly- 
styrene cups are much preferred over paper for that morning cup of coffee.) Polystyrene 


also requires significantly fewer resources to produce than its paper counterpart. 


Transitions Between Blocks of Text 


In long essays, you will need to alert readers to connections between blocks of text that are more 
than one paragraph long. You can do this by inserting transitional sentences or short paragraphs at 
key points in the essay. Here, for example, is a transitional paragraph from a student research paper. It 
announces that the first part of the paper (about how apes demonstrate language skills) has come to a 
close and that the second part (about whether they understand grammar) is about to begin. 
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Although the great apes have demonstrated significant language skills, one central 
question remains: Can they be taught to use that uniquely human language tool we call 
grammar, to learn the difference, for instance, between “ape bite human” and “human bite 
ape"? In other words, can an ape create a sentence? 


Another strategy to help readers move from one block of text to another is to insert headings in 
your essay. Headings, which usually sit above blocks of text, allow you to announce a new topic boldly, 
without the need for subtle transitions. 


If Necessary, Adjust Paragraph Length 


Most readers feel comfortable reading paragraphs that range between one hundred and two hundred 
words. Shorter paragraphs require too much starting and stopping, and longer ones strain readers’ 
attention span. There are exceptions to this guideline, however. Paragraphs longer than two hundred 
words frequently appear in scholarly writing, where scholars explore complex ideas. Paragraphs shorter 
than one hundred words occur in newspapers because of narrow columns; in informal essays to quick- 
en the pace; and in business writing and on websites, where readers routinely skim for main ideas. 

In an essay, the first and last paragraphs will ordinarily be the introduction and the conclusion. 
These special-purpose paragraphs are likely to be shorter than the paragraphs in the body of the essay. 
‘Typically, the body paragraphs will follow the essay’s outline: one paragraph per point in short essays, 
several paragraphs per point in longer ones. Some ideas require more development than others, how- 
ever, so it is best to be flexible. If an idea stretches to a length unreasonable for a paragraph, you should 
diyide the paragraph, even if you have presented comparable points in the essay in single paragraphs. 

Paragraph breaks are not always made for strictly logical reasons. Writers use them for the follow- 
ing reasons as well, 


Reasons for Beginning a New Paragraph 


* to mark off the introduction and the conclusion 

* to signal a shift to a new idea 

* to indicate an important shift in time or place 

* to emphasize a point (by placing it at the beginning or the end of a paragraph) 
* to highlight a contrast 

* to signal a change of speakers (in dialogue) 

* to provide readers with a needed pause 

* to break up text that looks too dense 


Beware of using too many short, choppy paragraphs, however. Readers want to see how your 
ideas connect, and they become irritated when you break their momentum by forcing them to pause 
every few sentences. Here are some reasons you might have for combining some of the paragraphs in 
a rough draft. 


Reasons for Combining Paragraphs 

* to clarify the essay’s organization 

* to connect closely related ideas 

* to bind together text that looks too choppy 
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Tighten Wordy Sentences 


Diana Hacker and Nancy Sommers 


Long sentences are not necessarily wordy, nor are short sentences always concise. A sentence is wordy 
if it can be tightened without loss of meaning, 


Eliminate Redundancies 


Writers often repeat themselves unnecessarily, thinking that expressions such as cooperate together, yellow 
in color, or basic essentials add emphasis to their writing, In reality, such redundancies do just the oppo- 
site. There is no need to say the same thing twice. 


works 
Daniel is-now-empleyed at a private rehabilitation center working as a registered physical 
therapist. 


Though modifiers ordinarily add meaning to the words they modify, occasionally they are 
redundant. 
Sylvia very-quiekly scribbled her name, address, and phone number on a greasy napkin. 


The word scribbled already suggests that Sylvia wrote very quickly. 


Avoid Unnecessary Repetition of Words 


Though words may be repeated deliberately, for effect, repetitions will seem awkward if they are clear- 
ly unnecessary. When a more concise version is possible, choose it. 


Our fifth patient, in room six, isa mentally ill patient. 


The best teachers help each student become-a-better student both academically and 
emotionally, 


Chapter 63,“Tighten Wordy Sentences.” from The Bedford Handbook, Tenth Edition, by Diana Hacker and Nancy Sommers, pp. 
251-254 (Section 16). Copyright © 2017 by Bedford/St. Martin's. 
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Cut Empty or Inflated Phrases 


An empty phrase can be cut with little or no loss of meaning. Common examples are introductory 
word groups that weaken the writer’s authority by apologizing or hedging: in my opinion, I think that, it 
seems that, one must admit that, and so on. 


° 
in-ny-opinion, our current immigration policy is misguided. 
Readers understand without being told that they are hearing the writer's opinion. 


Inflated phrases can be reduced to a word or two without loss of meaning. 


INFLATED CONCISE 


along the lines of 


_as a matter of fact 


at the present time 

at this point in time 
because of the fact that 
by means of 
due to the fact that 
for the purpose of 
“have the ability to 

‘in order to 

in spite of the fact that 
‘in the event that 

in the final analysis 


‘in the neighborhood of 
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Simplify the Structure 


Tf the structure of a sentence is needlessly indirect, try simplifying it. Look for opportunities to 
strengthen the verb. 


The financial analyst claimed that because of volatile market conditions she could not make- 


an estimate of the company’s future profits. 


The verb estimate is more vigorous and concise than make an estimate of. 


The colorless verbs is, are, was, and were frequently generate excess words. 
studied _ r 8 - ‘ 
Investigators were-invelved-in-studying the effect of classical music on unborn babies. 
The revision is more direct and concise. The action (studying), originally appearing in a subordinate 
structure, has become a strong verb, studied. 


The expletive constructions there is and there are (or there was and there were) can also lead to wordy 
sentences. The same is true of expletive constructions beginning with ir. 


A 
There-is Another module that tells the story of Charles Darwin and introduces the theory of 
evolution. 


Finally, verbs in the passive voice may be needlessly indirect. When the active voice expresses your 
meaning as effectively, use it. 


Reduce Clauses to Phrases, Phrases to Single Words 


Word groups functioning as modifiers can often be made more compact. Look for any opportunities 
to reduce clauses to phrases or phrases to single words. 


We took a side trip to Monticello, which-was the home of Thomas Jefferson. 


this 
In the essay, thatfollews; | argue against Immanuel 
yf, 


problematic 


Kant's claim that we should not lie under any circumstances/. whichis-a-problematic-claim- 


EXERCISE Edit the following sentences to reduce wordiness. 


even though 


The Wilsons moved into the house. in-spite-of the-fact-that the back door was only ten yards 
from the train tracks. 
a. Martin Luther King Jr. was a man who set a high standard for future leaders to meet. 


Alice has been deeply in love with cooking since she was little and could first peek 
over the edge of a big kitchen tabletop. 


c. In my opinion, Bloom's race for the governorship is a futile exercise. 


d. It is pretty important in being a successful graphic designer to have technical knowl- 
edge and at the same time an eye for color and balance. 


e. Your task will be to set up digital mail communications capabilities for all employees 
in the company. 
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Strengthening and Weakening Claims 
as a Rhetorical Strategy 


Cameron Mozafari 


Certain qualifying words help us alter the degree of force of a statement that we express. A qualifier is a 
word or phrase—usually an adverbial or a verb that takes a casual complement—that expresses certain- 
ty or reservation about the strength of a claim. When a qualifier expresses certainty and thus boosts our 
conviction in a claim’s strength, we call it a “booster.” When it protects a claim’s certainty by broaden- 
ing the conditions for it to be true we call it a “hedge.” Each have their place in academic writing. 


UNQUALIFIED: President Nixon resigned as a result of the Watergate cover-up. 


HEDGED: President Nixon may have resigned possibly as a result of the Watergate cover-up. 


BOOSTED: President Nixon resigned, of course, as a result of the Watergate cover-up, 


will 

Of course 
Obvious(ly) 
Surely 

The fact that 
Indeed 
Shows. 

Makes explicit 
States 
Demonstrates 
Proves 


Clearly/It is clear 


May/might 
Perhaps 
Possibly 
Could 
Suggests that 
Assume(s) 
Seems to 
Tends to 
Appears to 
Looks as if 
Alludes to 


Indicates 


“Strengthening and Weakening Claims as « Rhetorical Strategy” by Cameron Mozafari 
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BOOSTERS HEDGES 


Claim Suppose 
Consistently (Most) often 
Exactly Almost 
Perpetually Virtually: 
‘Somewhat 


Toa certain degree/ 
extent 


In many cases 
In away 


Centered around 


* Have students come with a paragraph defining their research topic problem expressing why 
it’s an important topic to inquire. 


Break up into groups of two. 

On a separate piece of paper have students find and write three boosted claims from their 
partner's work (e.g., it has always been the case, it’s undeniable that, most important). 

On the back of the sheet change these sentences into hedged claims (e.g., it may have been 
the case, it may be that, perhaps important). Note: If students cannot find boosted claims have 
them find hedged claims. 


Next to each sentence have students mark whether they are strengthening or weakening the 
initial claim and indentify how such claims are being weakened or strengthened 

Questions for class conversation: Statements of exigence often have boosted claims. 
Sometimes these boosted claims can come off as hyperbolic and untrustworthy, In the 
writing you looked at what boosts came across as untrustworthy? Why? How do boosts 
affect how your audience responds to a claim? What’ the relationship between making 
claims and stating exigence? Can we state exigence without boosting our claims? Why or 
why not? 
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The Known-New Contract: Rethinking 
“Flow” in Your Writing 


Catherine Bayly 


Has an instructor ever critiqued your “flow”? This can feel confusing, right? You've carefully consid- 
ered each concept, and only the most important claims have made the cut. And you, the writer, can 
clearly see how each element is related. For you, your writing “flows.” 

But consider this: no matter the writer's experience level, a good paragraph does something 
downright herculean—it coheres and develops. It both sticks to one claim and makes methodical moves 
through that claim’s many facets. So, how can we, as evolving writers, reflect on and refine the skill of 
paying focused attention to a single claim's many nuances from start to finish? How can we make sure 
our writing “flows”? 

One way we can practice “flow” is to revise our paragraphs with something called the Known- 
New Contract. This linguistic device requires that each sentence contain a “known” or “given” 
claim, as well as a“‘new” insight. This relationship helps the reader move smoothly from sentence-to- 
sentence—and it forces you, the writer, to consider how your claims work in relation to cach other. 
Let's see an example of a paragraph that needs “flow.” 


| have a collie named Spot. Spot is gorgeous brown and white. Spot is great at fetch. Spot 
has fleas. He smells bad, He’s a great dog, 


Yeah, ok. All these sentences cohere around the existence of Spot. But beyond that concept, these 
sentences don’t work together to develop an argument about Spot.The paragraph doesn’t “flow.” Spot 
exists in a steaming cauldron of good and bad and agile and smelly. 

To truly develop an argument, we must show how the ideas in the paragraph are connected, pushing 
the paragraph’s argument into new territory, sentence-by-sentence. Enter the Known-New Contract. 
This device asks writers to think of each sentence as a logical next step in a major claim.To help 
the reader through our writing, we must begin or enhance sentences with what the reader already 
“knows.” based on our prior sentences. Only by connecting with what's “known” can a sentence really 
move on to the claims a reader doesn’t yet know or understand—the “new.” In this way, we help read- 
ers process and follow the quickly moving developments in our ideas. And (bonus!) we ease readers 
logically into more complex insights and hypotheses. 

So, let's look back at our paragraph about Spot. We'll break this down—the “known” is in yellow 
and the “new” is in blue. Other words that explicitly signal transitions are in purple, and words that 
preview the argument are italicized. 


Ae TRESS, Se is gorgeous brown and white. 
In addition to his mottled beauty, Spot has endless energy for fetch. 
Gaiernsteh, Spot has been too busy itching to fetch much—Spot has fleas. 


d, he smells bad. 
Despite ape NRIERS Spot is smart, beautiful and an all-around great dog. 


“The Known-New Contract: Rethinking ‘Flow’ in Your Writing” by Catherine Bayly. 
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| have a wonderfully complicated collie named Spot. True to his breed, Spot is gorgeous | 
brown and white. In addition to his mottled beauty, Spot has endless energy for fetch. 
Unfortunately, Spot has been too busy itching to fetch much—Spot has fleas. And, in 
addition to being infested, he smells bad. Despite his poor hygiene, Spot is smart, beautiful 
and an all-around great dog. 


Can you see how these changes alter the way the reader perceives what is being said about Spot? 
The reader is free of the extra work of making jumps, connections, and analyses, because the connect- 
ing work is done by the writer. In short, because transitional words now help our brains make these 
connections, this coheres, develops, and_flows! 


Revision Exercise: Try the Known-New Contract! 

Choose a paragraph from a current piece of your own writing. Try the same kind of highlighting 
we've done above. (This may be a little harder than what we did with Spot, but it’s worth trying out 
this way of categorizing information.) If you’ve got too much “new” information, and little transition- 
al/developing “known” support, try the following strategies: 


1. In each new sentence, concisely rephrase the “known” information before moving on to any 
“new” insights. (Ex. Like most collies, Spot is brown and white.) 


2. Put the “known” insights in context with the “new” insights. (Ex. Because Spot has been 
busy itching, he’s fallen behind on his fetch game.) 


3. Add a transitional word that shows the evolving relationship between the “known” and the 
“new.” (Ex. Unfortunately, Spot smells awful. > This particular word signals a move toward 
something negative.) 


Practice 
Por an additional challenge, practice this highlighting exercise with the following passage from Martin 
Luther King, Jr's “Letter from Birmingham Jail.” (The entire letter is found on page 83.) 


Then came the opportunity last September to talk with some of the leaders of the economic 


community. In these negotiating sessions certain promises were made by the merchants— 
such as the promise to remove the humiliating racial signs from the stores. On the basis of 
these promises Rev. Shuttlesworth and the leaders of the Alabama Christian Movement for 
Human Rights agreed to call a moratorium on any type of demonstrations. As the weeks 
and months unfolded we realized that we were the victims of a broken promise. The signs 
remained. As in so many experiences of the past we were confronted with blasted hopes, 
and the dark shadow of a deep disappointment settled upon us. So we had no alternative 
except that of preparing for direct action, whereby we would present our very bodies as a 
means of laying our case before the conscience of the local and national community. We 
were not unmindful of the difficulties involved. So we decided to go through a process of 
self-purification. We started having workshops on nonviolence and repeatedly asked our- 
selves the questions, “Are you able to accept blows without retaliating?” “Are you able to 
endure the ordeals of jail?” We decided to set our direct action program around the Easter 
season, realizing that with the exception of Christmas, this was the largest shopping period 
of the year, Knowing that a strong economic withdrawal program would be the by-product 
of direct action, we felt that this was the best time to bring pressure on the merchants for 


the needed changes. 
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Exercises to Revise Your Position 
Paper 


Congratulations! You've spent months inquiring, researching, and writing about this topic—and weeks 
drafting the Position Paper itself. But, of course, the process isn’t quite complete. (Is it ever?) 

To take your paper to the next level before submission, you'll need to reflect on what major con- 
cerns you still have about your writing. Some of these concerns can be addressed during whole-class 
workshops. Or you may want to visit UMD’s Writing Center, or, at least, you'll want to find an out- 
side review partner. Hunkering down with some highlighters often helps too. Below are four revision 
exercises that may help you work through some of your major concerns. 


Solidifying the Structure of Your Arrangement 


In English 101, you've learned myriad ways to structure a Position Paper. From the classical argument 
structure to stasis theory, the possible avenues to reach your audience may seem endless—and perhaps 
overwhelming. But even Aristotle would likely advise that reflecting and shaping your paper to fit 
your audience is the rhetor’s loftiest goal. 

As you revise you may be considering a more effective way to arrange your essay. This group 
exercise may help you with this revision. You can complete this exercise as a draft workshop in class, 
virtually, or with a small group of classmates. 


1. Prepare to explain your argument to classmates. You can draft a reverse outline, start- 
ing with your thesis. Or you can highlight the thesis and topic of each paragraph. But it is 
sometimes helpful to use a graphic organizer, like a flow chart. These can be filled in with 
your group, but it is often helpful to prepare these before class: 


“Bxereises to Revise Your Position Paper” by Lyra Hilliard and Catherine Bayly: 
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Group up with qwo or three classmates, and explain the major argument you are making 
in the paper. You should refer to your notes and explain to your classmates the major moves 
you make and how those moves are connected to each other. While you explain your claim 
structure, groupmates should take notes and prepare to ask questions—and afterward 
you should discuss the effects of your arrangement on proving your major argument. 

* Why did you decide to arrange the essay this way? 

* — How does Claim 1 transition to Claim 2 (and so on)? What does your arrangement sig- 
nal to the reader? How would the overall argument shift if the writer moved one claim 
to another place in the essay? 

How have you arranged your refutation of counterarguments and your confirmation 
arguments? For example, how would refuting counterarguments at the outset affect the 
way the reader absorbs the confirmation, or positive arguments? And vice versa? What 
other arrangement strategies are possible? 

Does each major claim receive treatment in the opening and closing materials? How do 
the arguments flow when compressed in this way? 

How will you revise to ensure optimal arrangement? Consider the impacts of your rhe- 
torical moves and imagine revision alternatives. 


Making Meaning with Sources 


At this point in the semester, you've incorporated many diverse and credible sources into your essays. 
And you've surely learned quite a lot about ethically weaving your claims with the words of other 
scholars, But in an essay like the Position Paper that necessitates a great deal of sourcework as well as 
your own unique argument, negotiating that balance act can be tricky at best. 

In other words, you may still be struggling to balance information and meaning. Information is what 
we've gathered as evidence to support our claims—and meaning is what we do with that information. 
That includes analysis, transitions, comparisons, and more. This is the “stuff” of meaning-making in 
terms of your essay’s claims. For this revision exercise, let’s work on the balance between sources and 
meaning. 


1. 


Go through 2-3 pages of your confirmation (confirmatio), highlighting quoted, summarized, 
or paraphrased information. As a rough guide, cited sources will ideally equal no more than 
30% of your page. 


Then, go through and mark/highlight the places where you discuss, analyze, refute, concede, 
or explain the meanings of those sources. The places where you use your own words and logic 
are the connective tissue that moves your reader across claims. Ideally, these sections should 
make up at least 70% of your paper. 


Revise your essay with the goal of making clear and effective meaning of your sources. This 
may entail condensing source materials and bulking up your meaning-making discussion of 
that material with your voice and analysis! Read these meaning sentences aloud as you go, 
attempt to simplify the structure and put the text in creative conversation with the sources. 
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Establishing Exigence for Your Reader 


You've designed your Position Paper with an audience in mind. And you've written what you believe 
is a convincing set of claims. But perhaps you're still struggling to justify why your specific audience 
should act on your idea or accept the argument you're proposing. This revision exercise asks a small 
focus group to take on the role of your audience, helping you to anticipate challenges and opportuni- 
ties in demonstrating exigence. 


1. 


Group up with two or three classmates, and explain the major argument you, the writer, 
are making in the paper. Then name your audience, and describe several relevant facts about 
that stakeholder or group of stakeholders. 


Groups should then take a few minutes to list what that audience would likely know 

and believe. Consider the value systems that inform the audience's ways of knowing and. 

believing. A quick internet search may be usefil here. 

+ What group(s) is the audience affiliated with? 

* — How do we know the audience’s belief system? What is the audience's ethos? 

* How do you think the audience will receive the argument the writer is proposing? 
Happily? Unwillingly? Apathetically? 

* Will the audience be in favor of the general stance of the essay? 

* — Or may the writer run into a “committed skeptic”? 

+ Does the audience have a public stance on the issue (or related issues)? If so, what in the 
current moment might inform that stance? 


Now, your group should take a few minutes to brainstorm ways the audience might 

respond to the essay as a whole. The writer may choose to walk away at this point, leaving, 

the group to drum up the devil’s advocate’s frankest objections, As a revision group, resist the 

urge to address specific claims. Focus your objections clearly on the argument as a whole, 

including (importantly) its rhetorical situation. Some example challenge questions are below. 

* — So what? Why should we, the imagined audience, care about this topic? 

+ — How does this project align or conflict with our values? 

+ What is the rhetorical significance of this project? What is its urgency? 

* What constitutes the kairotic moment of this project? Why now? 

+ What happens if we don't do anything about it? 

* — Who is affected by this issue and its potential solutions? What do those solutions cost us? 
Time? Money? Face? 


Groups should now have an honest discussion with the author. Classmates should chal- 
lenge the writer to answer the questions above. The group should also consider where this 
plea for exigence should be situated. Is this part of an introduction? Conclusion? Partition? 
Or perhaps, importantly, establishing exigence is part of the paper's refutation or concession 
to counterarguments? These are all viable options for revising to establish exigence, but they 
are also major decisions that affect the paper's efficacy and flow. 
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CHAPTER 67 


Re-seeing Your Inquiry after Draft 1 
Lyra Hilliard 


“Revision” means different things to different people. For some, “revision” is associated with terms 
like “redo” or “fix” or “start over,’ as though the writing in question is “wrong” or “bad.” For others, 
“revision” is the same as editing or proofreading—a few minutes cleaning up surface errors. For most 
experienced writers, however, revision is where the “real writing” happens. Annie Lamott writes that 
“very few writers really know what they are doing until they've done it” (page $85). In other words, 
most writers need to get their ideas on the page first and then come back later to make sense of it all 
and shape it into something meaningful. 

To revise is literally to “re-sce” your work—to step back from it and analyze it with new eyes. 
How did this draft end up like this? Why is this paragraph here? Why are these sources near each 
other? Why does this section flow better than that one? Why does this whole page sound choppy? 
What am I trying to say? How can I say it more clearly, or compellingly? How can I make this writing 
something I’m proud of? 

This exercise is designed to help you move from first (or second) draft to final draft while under- 
standing revising as “re-seeing.” We're focusing here on your draft of the Inquiry assignment, but you 
can use these prompts to steer you through revision for any writing project within English 101 and 
beyond it. 

Choose one or more of the following exercises to guide your revision process. 


1. Inquiry Question: The secret to a strong Inquiry essay is a strong inquiry question. Many 
times, the inquiry question in the draft stage is weaker than it could be, often because it’s 
too predictable, or too broad. Another common scenario is the question evolves through the 
drafting process, so the initial question that the student had in mind at the beginning doesn’t 
match the inquiry that developed through the writing. Look at your inquiry question again. 
Is that still your main question? Does it have to be? Has it shifted slightly? Can the question 
become more focused? Does it need to expand? 

a, [Qeyise your main inquiry question to ensure that the question matches the exploration 
that follows. 


ie) 


Introduction: If you've revised your inquiry question, your current introduction may no 
longer work. (You can do this exercise even if your question hasn't changed that dramatically. 
Introductions can always benefit from a thorough revision.) 


a. Weite a brand new introduction that more effectively leads up to your refined inquiry 
question. 


“Re-seeing Your Inquiry after Draft 1" by Lyra Hilliard 
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3. Source Use: The other secret to a good Inquiry essay is how you use your sources to help 
you refine your thinking. How are your sources helping you to develop your inquiry? How 
are the sources drawing out the question? Often, students don’t analyze their sources as much 
as they could because they run out of time. Or energy. Or both. This exercise will help you 
figure out which sources need more attention. 


a. Choose a different font color for each of your sources. Write this on the top of your draft 


i. Example: 
1. Source #1 
2. Source #2 
3. Source #3 
4. ete. 


Change the font colors throughout your draft to correspond with each source. Use 

the same color for each source (c.g., if you spend two whole paragraphs on Source #1, 
change both paragraphs to purple. If you engage Source #) and Source #2 in one para- 
graph, color-code the sentences so that the sentences about Source #1 are purple and the 
sentences about Source #2 ore green) to see how much real estate you're giving to each 
source in your draft. 

Idenrify the source that you spent the least amount of time on (the color that’s used the 
least). 

Break out the original source and review it-What can you analyze more deeply? What's 
central in that argument that you glossed over? What can you expand on to make it more 
interesting? 

Expand your analysis in this paragraph. Feel free to spill over into a new paragraph; you 
can come back to trim later. For now, focus on expansion. 

. Paragraph Structure and Analysis: Often, students compose mile-long paragraphs for 
each source instead of breaking claims up into smaller, more manageable paragraphs. The 
problem here is not just that it's hard for your reader to digest page-long paragraphs (though 
it is)—it’s also quite likely that the paragraph is about 90% summary and 10% analysis. The 
heart of the inquiry paper is not your sources’ ideas but what YOU think about 
your sources’ ideas: how you are interpreting your sources (analyzing), what you think of 
their ideas (responding), and how your sources’ ideas relate to those of your other sources 
(synthesizing). 

a. Take one of your mile-long paragraphs, break it up into two (if not three) paragraphs, cut 
down on pure summary, and expand your analysis, response, and/or synthesis. 
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